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Pre-Revolationary society in Massachusetts is examined in the light 
of early town records and other original sources in order to determine 
just how democratic colonial society was. Professor Brown’s conclu- 
sions raise some doubts as to whether political and economic life was 
as undemocratic as has previously been thought, and suggest that a 
re-examination of other colonies may be in order. 
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placed under federal regulation petroleum pipelines were a cause of 
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relation of pipeline power to Standard Oil’s position in the petroleum 
industry. An important book for those concerned with industrial 
history. 
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by General de Gaulle 
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of the recent war have had a chance to dip their pens into the ink- 
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record Congress made. $4.50 
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such important factors as Roosevelt’s academic training, 
the economic thinking of his time, and the experience he 
gained from practical political action. $5.00 


The Historical Status of Tibet 
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account of Sino-Tibetan relations from a.p. 634 to today. 
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by PETER VIERECK, Mount Holyoke College 


The challenging phenomenon of “the new conservatism” is being debated vigor- 
ously in colleges and universities everywhere. With clarity and new insight, 
Peter Viereck, who has been called “the leading spokesman of a philosophical 
new conservatism,” analyzes the contributions of such profound social thinkers 
as Coleridge, Cardinal Newman, Disraeli, Ortega y Gasset, Irving Babbitt, and 
some of America’s founding fathers. 


THE PAPACY: A BRIEF HISTORY 


by JAMES A. CORBETT, Notre Dame University 


Through persecution and slander, through the onslaught of barbarians, through 
social and economic upheavals, the papacy has witnessed and shared in the 
drama of Western civilization—still the center of unity of the Catholic Church. 
In this brief history, Professor Corbett highlights the papacy during the main 
periods of European history, stressing its divine foundation, its role in Chris- 
tianizing Europe, its relations with states, and its attitudes toward various 
movements, ` 


THE AGE OF THE REFORMATION 


by ROLAND H. BAINTON, Yale University 


This brief history of the Reformation brings an age of upheaval into sharp 
focus. With the aid of over sixty important sources, most of them translated 
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tian faith in the sixteenth century—the shattering of an ecclesiastical structure 
and the quickening of a universal faith. 


BASIC DOCUMENTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
, by RICHARD B. MORRIS, Columbia University 


Three centuriés of the American experience have demonstrated the durability of 
certain values and traditions, and how adaptable they are to a changing world. 
The basic documents in this brief collection, some fifty in all, rdnge from the 
Mayflower Compact to President Eisenhower's recent speech at Geneva. Pro- 
fessor Morris’ penetrating analysis sets the historical stage for each of the docu- 
ments and evaluates their historical significance. 
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by T. WALTER WALLBANK, University of Southern California 
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namism of a continent rushing from darkness into a vigorous, often violent, 
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with special attention to significant developments of the past fifteen years. 
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The International City of Tangier 


Graham H. Stuart, professor of political 
science, emeritus, at Stanford University, 
takes a “new look” at Tangier in this revised 
edition of The International City of Tangier, 
first published in 1931. Dr. Stuart, advisor 
to the American Minister in Tangier in 1945, 
checked original sources for late develop- 
ments by revisiting Paris, Madrid, London, 
and Tangier in the spring of 1955. This book 
has now become a standard work. 


Chapter headings clearly indicate the com- 
prehensive contents of Dr. Stuart’s new 
edition: (1) Historical sketch of the City of 
i Tangier, (2) International problems in Tan- 
| | mls gier, (3) International rivalries in Morocco, 
Graham H.§Stuart = (4) The internationalization of Tangier, (5) 
Tangier and World War I, (6) The Statute 
of 1923, (7) The Revised Statute of Tangier, (8) The international govern- 
ment of Tangier, (9) The international administration of Tangier, (10) The 
court and the codes, (11) Tangier and World War II, (12) Postwar develop- 
ments in Tangier, (13) Special problems of Tangier, (14) Conclusions (in 
this chapter Dr. Stuart includes a review of the position of the United 
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city by the people of Tangier.) THE TERNATIONAL CITY OF 
TANGIER. Graham H. Stuart. $6.00 
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Alexander Vucinich 
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ideological conformity, supremacy of practical adjectives, and submission to ‘‘total plan- 
ning.” Appendix includes extensive list of academicians and their fields of special interest 
and activity. December, 1955, publication. $2.00 
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= | ain’t never had 
nothing that wasn’t | 
mine by rights.” THE AMERICAN 


SOCIAL SYSTEM 


HE YANKEE who made that boast 


could carve out his own living on 
his own land and look to no man else 
to satisfy his needs. In our age of 
technological specialization, there is 
no such complete individual gelf- 
sufficiency. Yet in any age, having the 
basic things we need “by rights” is 
an essential element of human dignity 
and independence. How can we pro- 
tect it in our interdependent society? 
What part should the government 
- play? 
Out of his long career of public ser- 
vice, A. DELAFIELD SMITH has distilled 
a new philosophy of social and legal 
responsibility to the individual. Re- 
viewing the history and present pro- 
cedures in our education, health and 
social welfare programs, he shows 
where our present practices fail to 
meet today’s requirements—-and what 
we can do to develop an intelligent, 
realistic program for the future. 


The 
Right 
to Life 


By A. DELAFIELD SMITH 
Assistant General Counsel, U. S. Department 
- of Health, Education and Welfare 
$3.50 at bookstores 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
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Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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_... Utility, unity, ma- 
turity and clarity add up to 
distinction in a textbook. It 
is a pleasure to recommend 
this book both to teachers of 
general education courses in 
social science and to teachers 
of courses in American So- 


ciety.” 


from the Editor s Introduction 
M. F. NIMKOFF 
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FOREWORD 


Rarely has there been a more intense interest in any subject—or a wider range 
of speculation—than in Soviet developments since Stalin’s death in March 1953. 
As the old dictator’s power grew in range and intensity, he had tended more and 
more both to concentrate the exercise of power in his own hands and to project 
even minor preferences and prejudices of his own into the shaping of Soviet policy. 

At first cautiously, then with greater assurance, Stalin’s successors undertook to 
revise some of his policies and to modify some of his methods. For Moscow bu- 
reaucrats, the change of working hours must have been a portent of greater changes’ 
to come. For several decades the upper ranks of the bureaucracy had remained 
at their posts into the early morning hours, since Stalin. worked at night and there 
was no knowing when he would demand their presence. By the end of 1953 nor- 
mal working hours, from nine to six, were instituted. 

To the Soviet population at large the new leaders’ promises of more food, cloth- 
ing, and housing must have had a familiar ring, but it also received some slight 
evidence of their partial fulfillment. The presence, after long years of exclusion, 
of non-Communist tourists from outside the Soviet bloc also strengthened their 
belief that a new war, with even greater potential for destruction, was perhaps not 
so imminent as they had believed. 

To the world outside the Soviet bloc the new leadership, though selected and 
trained by Stalin for high responsibilities, began to show a somewhat different 
demeanor. Without relaxing its insistence on Communist purity and consistency 
of dogma at home, it seemed better able than at any time since the war to distin- 
guish the real alignments of forces in the outside world. It abandoned some of 
the mistaken claims of Stalin’s last years while stubbornly maintaining its essential 
“positions of strength,” as in the case of Eastern Germany and the satellites. 

What has been the meaning of these trends? Has the Soviet regime turned into 
a national state, responsive to the aspirations of its own people for a better life 
and for peace? Has the revolutionary belief in the world-wide triumph of the 
Communist system given way to a willingness to “coexist” indefinitely with other 
political systems? Are world politics going to move in calmer channels? 

No single or simple answer to these crucial questions can be given by the con- 
scientious student of Soviet affairs, for Soviet life and actions are themselves full 
of contradictions, despite the strenuous attempt to measure all life by one dogma. 
Careful analysts of Soviet developments are constantly examining and re-examin- 
ing the available data, which are now more abundant than they were in Stalin’s 
last years, and criticizing their own and others’ estimates. Since World War II 
the resources of trained personnel available in the United States for the study of 
Soviet affairs have grown a great deal, and large bodies of specialized, even highly 
technical, analyses are being produced at great effort. In some respects, in this as 
in other fields of research, the gap between the scientific literature and the news- 
paper headline tends to grow wider. One of the purposes of this special issue of 
Tar ANNALS is to enable the intelligent reader to “catch up” with a large part of 
the findings of the specialized research projects in this field, and to see how these 
findings bear on one of the most crucial questions of our time, Whither Russia? 
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The volume opens with an appraisal of the basic trends in Soviet society and 
ideology. A fresh examination of the role of the party and the state is followed 
by a searching analysis of the factors favoring and limiting Russia’s remarkable 
drive toward industrial power, by a review of the problems which afflict its collec- 
tivized agriculture, and by a survey of changing Soviet economic policies in world 
affairs. The study of old and new trends in literature, music, and the fine arts is 
particularly important because of the directive role assigned to them by the party. 
Philosophy has, in the Soviet view, an integrative and guiding function, and this 
makes it essential to look closely at trends in social thought. Science occupies a 
central place in Soviet strength and policies; the current trends in Soviet science 
have been treated in an authoritative review. The final section is devoted to sur- 
veying Soviet foreign policy in the principal areas of the world. Because of limi- 
tations of space some important topics have necessarily been neglected or slurred 
over. 

In each case, the studies presented here rest on a great body of data and on 

_Mmany years of experience and painstaking research. The authors have, needless 
to say, been entirely independent in the development of their topics and in the 
presentation of their conclusions. Although the volume is issued in January 1956, 
practically all articles composing it were, of necessity, prepared in substantially 
final form by mid-September 1955. 

i Parr E. Mosery 


The Outlook 


By BARRINGTON Moore, JR.* 


MONG the variety of perspectives 
offered by various scholars con- 
cerning possible future developments in 
the Soviet Union three major theses 
stand out. It will be our purpose in 
this essay to make a preliminary assess- 
ment of these views. Enough time has 
elapsed since the death of Stalin to 
make such an attempt worth while. To 
what extent have subsequent events 
shown these perspectives to be adequate 
or inadequate or suggested new and 
better ones? Though it might be wiser 
to have such an assessment from the 
pen of an author who has no intellectual 
investment in any of the available in- 
terpretations,’ the facts upon which any 
such appraisal must be based are equally 
available to all independent scholars and 
will be discussed from differing points 
of view by other contributors te this 
volume. The reader will therefore be 
able to form his own judgment in an- 
swer to this query. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS— 
THREE THESES 


One thesis holds that by the time of 
Stalin’s death the Soviet regime had 
reached a point of equilibrium beyond 
which no fundamental changes were 
likely, short of violent destruction, pre- 
sumably produced by some external 
agency. This view is expressed in the 
concluding sentences of Professor Fain- 
sod’s detailed and penetrating study: 
“The governing formula of Soviet to- 


*I am happy to acknowledge my indebted- 
ness to the Russian Research Center at Har- 
vard University. : 

1Dr. L. P. Haimson of the Russian Re- 
search Center is preparing one for publication 
in the near future. 


talitarianism rests on a moving equi- 
librium of alternating phases of repres- 
sion and relaxation, but its essential 
contours remain unchanged. The to- 
talitarian regime does not shed: its po- 
lice-state characteristics; it dies when 
power is wrenched from its hands.” ? 
Though Professor Fainsod does not say 
so explicitly, such an argument rests, I 
would suggest, on two pillars. < One of 
these is of course the strength and effec- 
tiveness of the control system inherited 
by Stalin’s successors. The other may 
be indicated in the following terms: 
modern totalitarianism perpetuates it- 
self as a political system very largely 
through the repeated destruction of the 
human beings who at any one time 
make up the system. Thus the inse- 
curity of both the masses and the bu- 
reaucratic instruments of the central au- 
thority constitutes not a source of weak- 
ness but one of strength to the regime.® 
The point of view set forth by Profes- 
sor Fainsod may be labeled the “no 
change” thesis. It remains perhaps the 
dominant one in most American discus- 
sions of Soviet affairs. 

In sharp contrast is the argument that 
the instability and personal character of 
the chief executive in a totalitarian. dic- 
tatorship render the system liable to 
disintegration from the top downward, 
as contestants in the struggle for power 
reach back into the society for support. 
In this fashion the latent discontents in 
a totalitarian system help to break it 


2 Merle Fainsod, How Russia Is Ruled 
(Cambridge, Mass, 1953), p 500. 

8 See ibid., Chaps. 12 and 13, especially pp 
373-76, where Professor Fainsod’s position ap- 
pears to me at least consistent with the above 
formulation. 
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apart instead of binding it together.‘ 
Let us label this thesis “potential dis- 
integration.” 

The third thesis, that the Soviet Un- 
ion may undergo a transformation in 
the direction of constitutionalism, has 
many varieties and requires somewhat 
fuller discussion. As a minor or major 
point it occurs in all of the discussions, 
including the preceding ones. Rostow 
anticipates it as a possible consequence 
of attempts by higher-level administra- 
tors to put forth their own ideas on 
major questions of policy and to win 
greater autonomy for their bureaucratic 
bailiwicks.® With considerable skepti- 
cism Fainsod outlines briefly a similar 
possibility. As is well known, Isaac 
Deutscher has made the most of the 
constitutional point. By creating mod- 
ern industry and the basis for an ade- 
quate supply of material goods, the 
Stalinist dictatorship, Deutscher argues, 
has undermined its own basis and cre- 
ated the necessary conditions for a free 
society, thus fulfilling the Marxist hope 
for the eventual liberation of man.’ 


Soviet Socrery 


The preceding writers emphasize the 
political aspects of totalitarianism, 
though by no means to the exclusion of 


everything else. In a recent study I 


have tried to outline some of the ways 
in which the society as a whole might 
develop, by observing the criteria of 
“sood” and “bad” behavior that al- 
ready exist in Soviet society and draw- 
ing deductions about what would hap- 
pen if the emphasis on one criterion in- 
creased at the expense of another.® 

*W. W. Rostow, The Dynamics of Soviet 
Society (New York, 1952), Chap. 15, espe- 
cially p. 256. 

5 Ibid, pp. 191-92, 253-54. 

8 Op. cit. (note 2 supra), pp 499-500 

T Russia: What Next? (New York, 1953), 
passim. 

8 Barrington Moore, Jr., Terror and Progress 
USSR (Cambridge, Mass., 1954), pp 224-25. 


The two major possibilities envisaged 
may be grouped under the constitu- 
tional rubric. One of them is technical 
rationalism, where the criterion is ra- 
tionality in the rather narrow and tech- 
nical sense that many engineers apply. 
If this element came to the fore, the 
rapid pace of economic growth would 
continue, but in a different direction. 
Though the power of the central au- 
thority would remain very great, en- 
forced conformity to an objective code 
of law would replace frequent adminis- 
trative shake-ups as the main device 
through which power and authority are 
exercised. By the same token the im- 
portance of organized terror would de- 
cline, though some aspects would un- 
questionably remain to enforce accept- 
ance among the population of materialist 
and technical values held by the rulers. 
Some increase in the personal security 
of officials might be anticipated, since 
conformity with objective rules and the 
demonstration of skill and results would 
be the main basis for tenure in office. 
Social mobility would remain at a high 
level, as moving up or down the social 
scale came to depend on sheer technical 
abilities. The family unit would re- 
main small in comparison with prein- 
dustrial societies. The moral code might 
be described as one of “No Smoking— 
Fire Hazard,” in that rules of conduct 
would be based upon a judgment of re- 
sults rather than upon an absolute ethi- 
cal or religious standard. 

The second possibility is labeled tra- 
ditionalist, a term that is in some re- 
spects unfortunate, since it might apply 
to the stabilization of any form of so- 
ciety.2 The main criterion for apprais- 


8 In Max Weber, from whom the term is 
borrowed with some modification, “tradition- 
alist” has a specific and limited meaning. See 
Max Weber, The Theory of Social and Eco- 
nomic Organtzation, translated by A. M. Hen- 
derson and Talcott Parsons (New York, 1947), 
pp. 341-58. 
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ing human actions, if this element be- 
came prominent, would be the extent to 
which they corresponded with the way 
people had done things in the past.. Es- 
sentially this development would mean 
that Soviet society had lost its dyna- 
mism and acquired a constitution in the 
sense of a set of rules—or, more ac- 
curately, precedents—limiting the arbi- 
trary power of the dictator. A rule of 
precedent would also imply some de- 
centralization, since the dictator would 
no longer be able to reach down through 
the bureaucracy, skipping over interven- 
ing links in the characteristic Stalinist 
manner, to make his power felt in farm 
and factory. Personal connections rather 
than objective capacity would become 
the basis of what achievement was pos- 
sible in such a society—-an achievement 
which we might anticipate would be 
fairly limited as the society settled into 
a somewhat rigid order of estates, re- 
sembling an oriental despotism rather 
than European feudal society.’ 


Wortrp Porres 


These three theses—no change, po- 
tential disintegration, and various forms 
of constitutionalism—suffer from a com- 
mon defect. This defect, I would sug- 
gest, is the lack of sufficient explicit at- 
tention to the international situation. 
International politics confronts the po- 
litical leaders of a country with a world 
they never made and over which their 
control is much more limited than over 
domestic affairs. The choice of policy 
made in one sphere conditions and lim- 
its the range of meaningful choices in 
the other. Let us begin therefore by 
an examination of Soviet foreign policy 


10 A third possibility, the continuation and 
intensification of totalitarian trends, is re- 
jected as incompatible with the continued op- 
eration of a highly industrialized soclety. See 
Moore, op. cit. (note 8 supra), p. 223 and 
Chap 7. 


and the conditions to which it is a re | 
sponse. 

Tension between the Soviet Union and 
its major allies, the United States and 
Great Britain, was never absent during 
World War II. As victory approached, 
the disagreements became more severe 
and soon turned into outright hostility, 
which mounted steadily until some time 
after the entry of the Chinese. into the 
Korean War. The sources of the hos- 
tility lay partly in the structure of in- 
ternational politics itself. The acrimo- 
nious breakup of a victorious coalition 
is no unique historical event. In the 
case of the allies in World War II this 
breakup produced a situation in which 
two giants glowered at each other across 
the globe. The hostility lay partly in a 
conflict between two social systems and 
their respective ideologies. ‘The con- 
flict has had the ironic effect of helping 
to stabilize and even to freeze both po- 
litical systems and their official doc- 
trines. For the USSR the cold war pro- 
vided an obvious reason for continued 
industrialization under totalitarian aus- 
pices. For the United States it served, 
perhaps along with other factors, to cre- 
ate a booming economy stimulated by 
war industry. 

The polarization of world politics and 
the hostility associated with it may have 
reached its height during the Korean 
conflict. Then it was possible to speak 
of the United Nations vis-a-vis the So- 
viet bloc as “a grand alliance opposing 
another grand alliance.” © Since then 
two contrary trends have become more 
prominent. Germany and Japan have 
gained greater freedom of action. Im- 
portant groups in these and other coun- 
tries, notably France and India, have 
sought to disengage their countries from 
the East-West conflict. In other cases, 


11 See Hans F. Morgenthau, Politics Among 
Nations (2d ed.; New York, 1954), pp 459- 
65. 
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such as Germany and Yugoslavia, there 
is a visible attempt to move from the 
passive to the active stage—to utilize 
the conflict for their own national pur- 
poses. Quite possibly this aspect of the 
change could increase the danger of full- 
scale war rather than diminish it. The 
other change is a shift in Soviet foreign 
policy itself toward a reduction of its 
foreign commitments and a less iron 
grip upon its satellite allies. 


Soviet ForEIGN Po.tcy 


The latter change is foreshadowed in 
Stalin’s last public statement, Economic 
Problems of Socialism, where the dic- 
tator anticipated more conflict within 
the capitalist camp, and less between 
this camp and its socialist rival. Pos- 
sibly the new policy was under consid- 
eration for some time before Stalin’s 
death. Its major highlights include the 
‘liquidation of the Korean War and the 
war in Indochina, the signature of a 
peace . treaty with Austria, and the 
rather clumsy version of the bear, hug 
and “let bygones be bygones”—shown 
in Khrushchev’s visit to Yugoslavia in 
1955. No insignificant aspect of the 
change has been the willingness of top 
Soviet leaders to leave the Soviet capi- 
tal for direct diplomatic negotiations. 
The visits have included not only Yugo- 
slavia but also China, and more recently 
the meeting at Geneva in July 1955. 

It is easy enough to dismiss the 
Geneva conference as one at which 
there was a synthetic appearance of 
good will without agreement on sub- 
stantial issues. Nevertheless the new 
tone to the disagreement may conceiv- 
ably turn out to be more significant 
than the positions and counterpositions 


put forth by the exalted delegates. One- 


might interpret the conference as dem- 
onstrating that both the Western and 
the Eastern powers prefer the status quo 
to any visible alternative, and particu- 
larly to one that would allow a re- 


united Germany to stir up trouble be- 
tween them. By the early autumn of 
1955 political leaders on both sides were 
apparently searching for an arrange- 


ment that would simultaneously pro- 


duce both a détente and some advan- 
tage for their own side. Since these 
two objectives are largely contradictory, 


‘there are grounds for skepticism about 


the outcome. 

The change in Soviet foreign policy 
far exceeds the substitution of minor 
concessions for minor pinpricks with 
which the policy began. The main drift 
of the policy appears to be toward a re- 
duction of international tension to free 
the Soviets for concentration on urgent 
domestic problems. It may be reversed 
if it does not succeed in inducing the 
United States to relax its pressure. For 
the Soviets the crucial test will be 
whether this policy can produce a fur- 
ther delay in the rearmament of Ger- 
many. If it fails in this objective, we 
may anticipate a reversion to some fea- 
tures of latter-day Stalinism both in do- 
mestic and foreign policy. 


AGRICULTURE 


In Soviet domestic affairs the most 
pressing problem is undoubtedly agri- 
culture. On the one hand the govern- 
ment has embarked on a highly pub- 
licized campaign to grow more corn and 
to increase the total area of cultivation. 
On the other hand it has made some 
concessions to the collectivized peas- 
antry to increase incentives. Most sig- 
nificant among these were the measures 
taken in 1953 to make work on the pri- 
vate plot more attractive. Ifthe So- 
viets had continued to move in this di- 
rection, they could have undermined the 
entire system of centralized control over _ 
the production and distribution of ag- 
ricultural products. By the time Mal- 
enkov had resigned the premiership, it 
became perfectly clear that this path 
would not be followed to its logical con- 
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clusion. A decree of March 9, 1955, 
shows that the system of assigned 
quotas for planting crops, and of oblig- 
atory deliveries to the government by 
the collective farms at harvest time, re- 
mains essentially unchanged. The de- 
cree merely gives the collective farm 
managers explicit authority to deter- 
mine how they wil meet the plan by 
making their own decisions as to the 
kinds of livestock raised and the areas 
sown to different crops. The party 
Central Committee also decided, ac- 
cording to Pravda, April 5, 1955, to 
strengthen the management of the 
farms by sending out thirty thousand 
“volunteer” managers, to be chosen pri- 
marily from among experienced admin- 
istrative and technical officials. This 
mixture of the infusion of new adminis- 
trative blood, partial concessions, and a 
campaign atmosphere is fully reminis- 
cent of the Stalin era. 


INDUSTRY 


In industry a similar pattern of con- 
cessions and subsequent tightening up 
is apparent. Malenkov’s original pro- 
posals for increasing the output of con- 
sumers’ goods are well known. Less at- 
tention has been paid to some of their 
~- doctrinal justifications. These became 
public through D. T. Shepilov’s attack 
on the views of otherwise little known 
economists in Pravda, January 24, 1955. 
No Soviet economist would be likely to 
submit such views for publication un- 
less he had previously had clues that 
they would be acceptable to very high 
party officials. Thus these opinions con- 
stitute significant evidence about “ad- 
vanced” thinking under Malenkov. 

The essence of such views is that un- 
der socialism production should eventu- 
ally serve the purpose of consumption. 
Both capitalism and socialism had to 
restrict consumption to create an ade- 
quate industrial base. This base has 
now been created in the USSR. While 


_ different social systems.” 1” 


capitalism, because of the profit motive, 
necessarily continues to restrict con- 
sumption, socialism need do so no 
longer. Instead it can advance to 
higher levels of welfare for all. 

This line of thought requires, for its 
execution, a marked reduction in the 
temperature of the cold war. It im- 
plies a policy of peaceful coexistence 


‘ and the transformation of the interna- 


tional political contest between’ the two 
systems into an economic race. Though 
the supporting arguments have been off- 
cially rejected, it appears that the con- 
clusions have been at least temporarily 
adopted. Thus Khrushchey was re- 
ported by the Soviet papers as early as 
May 19, 1955, to have said, “The fun- 
damental principle of Soviet foreign 
policy is the possibility of and the ne- 
cessity for the peaceful coexistence of 
As indi- 
cated by this statement, and by the 
continuity of Soviet foreign policy after 
Malenkov’s resignation, this assessment 
probably remains just below the surface 


-as an influential element in current So- 


viet policy. Though the full story re- 
mains unknown, this would not be the 
first time that a Soviet leader has 
emerged victorious from bureaucratic 
rivalries and taken over important 
planks from the platform of a defeated 
opponent. 

Except for the foregoing controversy, 
resolved in favor of heavy industry, 
there is little to be gleaned from an ex- 
amination of this aspect of Soviet life. 
The old problems of a highly central- 
ized economy evidently remain, and are 
met in the same way. The drive for in- 
dustrial expansion still comes from the 
party high command, and still encoun- 
ters strong resistance from below in the 
form of attempts by those actively en- 
gaged in production to cling to tradi- 
tional routines. A reorganization to 


12 Current Digest of the Soviet Press, Vol. 
7, No 20 (June 29, 1955), p. 7. 
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separate long-range planning from day- 
to-day controls appears to be the one 
new measure adopted so far with this 
problem in mind.4* Without continued 
pressure from the party high command 
Russia’s industrial expansion might slow 
down markedly.** In turn this change 
would have vital consequences through- 
out the rest of Soviet society. 


INTELLECTUALS 


It is to the intellectuals that we must 
turn to find the most definite changes in 
Soviet life since the death of Stalin. 
Shortly after this event, and presum- 
ably at the nod of high party officials, 
certain writers and musicians began to 
praise the virtues of artistic independ- 
ence and to poke fun at the made-to- 
order optimism and cardboard heroes of 
“socialist realism.” This brief experi- 
ment was brought to a close by the 
Writers’ Congress toward the end of 
1954. For the natural scientists the 
change was equally marked, though less 
highly publicized. Shortly before Stal- 
in’s death restrictions in science had 
gone so far as to place a political ban 
on the quantum theory. There had also- 
been attacks on probability theory in 
mathematics," besides the party’s well- 
known intervention in genetics. The 
superiority of Soviet and even Czarist 

13 See Bulganin’s speech, which stresses these 
traditionalist pressures and briefly describes 
the planning reorganization, in the metro- 
politan press May 17, 1955, and Current Di- 
gest of the Soviet Press, Vol. 7, No. 20 (June 
29, 1955), pp. 3—4, 6. 

14 For a fuller development of this argu- 
ment see Moore, op. cit. (note 8 supra), 
Chap. 2. 

15 Moore, op. cit. (note 8 supra), pp. 13%- 
43. See also Arnold Buchholz, Ideologie und 
Forschung in der sowjetischen Naturwissen- 
schaft (Stuttgart, 1953), for a fuller treat- 
ment of the relationship between Marxist doc- 
trine and Soviet science. The author’s dis- 
cussion, however, is limited to certain aspects 
of the content of acientific work and devotes 


almost no attention to the workings of the 
control system. 


Russian science over that of the deca- 
dent bourgeois West formed a constant 
theme in the Soviet press. 

After Stalin’s death all these features 
suddenly disappeared. Possibly the So- 
viet leaders decided that they needed 
the best technical science they could get 
without worrying too much about the 
political implications of scientific dis- 
coveries. Perhaps they also felt that 
they were in a position to control these 
implications anyway. Still another con- 
sideration may have been that modern 
natural scientists are generally tame 
animals, raised in a bureaucratic hot- 
house, whose ideas no longer constitute 
a serious threat to the ruling powers. 


FAMILY AND CLASS 


The institutions of the family, for- 
mal education, and social class may 
be treated simultaneously as agencies 
through which Soviet society trains the 
oncoming generation and allocates its 
members among different occupations 
and social tasks. Much has been made 
in the past of an apparent increase in 
the rigidity of class barriers in the So- 
viet Union and of the supposed aban- 
donment of early equalitarian ideals. 
But we must not forget that the social- 
ist revolution took place in a backward 
agrarian country. With an extreme 
shortage of the necessary skills, includ- 
ing even literacy, the Bolsheviks had to 
retain and reward many members of the 
former ruling classes who had these 
skills. They also found it necessary to 
create their own group of administrators 
and technical specialists and to reward 
them highly. Now this situation has 
greatly changed as a consequence of in- 
dustrialization and the spread of educa- 
tion. The Nineteenth Party Congress 
envisaged the extension of limited tech- 
nical education through much of the So- 
viet Union in the course of the next 
decade. To the extent that both the 
structure of modern industry and the 
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educational system make for a society 
of interchangeable parts, the possibility 
of a very great increase in equality of 
opportunity becomes real. 

Complete equality cannot bé achieved 
as long as the family remains the basic 
social cell, as it is not only in the So- 
viet Union but in all known human so- 
cieties. The son or daughter of a suc- 
cessful man gains important advantages 
in social and cultural skills, as well as 
formal education, merely from being 
brought up in such a home. In this way 
advantages are transmitted from ‘one 
generation to the next.*® 


JovENtLeE DELINQUENCY 


We do not know whether the Soviets 
would be disturbed by the barriers to 
full social equality that arise in this 
way. But we do know that since Stal- 
in’s death they have shown increasing 
concern over the opposite side of the 
coin—the creation of a class of juve- 
nile delinquents from wealthy homes." 
Some of the behavior of this group re- 


sembles that of spoiled rich children - 


elsewhere: riding around in flashy cars, 
drinking heavily, night clubbing, and 
amusing themselves with intermittent 
seductions. Other aspects are more 
serious and include armed robbery, beat- 
ings up, and even murder. 

There is no way of telling how wide- 
spread and serious juvenile delinquency 
is, beyond the fact that Soviet authori- 
ties now think it is bad enough to re- 
quire systematic exposure in the press. 
It is noteworthy that the reports prac- 
tically always refer to children from 
wealthy families. In Soviet discus- 


16 Cf, R. Feldmesser, “Aspects of Social 
Mobility in the Soviet Union,” unpublished 
Ph.D. thesis, Harvard University, June 1955. 

1T See Mark G. Field, “Social Disorganization 
in Soviet Russia—Drunkenness and Crime,” 
Problems of Communism, No. 3 (May~June 
1955), pp 29-38. 


sions 1* one can detect an undertone of 
anxiety lest this behavior become a 
model for youth in all strata. 

It is likely that the Soviets have here 
run up against an insoluble problem. 
By the mid-thirties it was clear that 
they definitely decided to rely primarily 
on the family as the agency for inculcat- 
ing the moral standards needed to keep 
their society going, though it was to be 
supplemented by the school, the Pio- - 
neers, and the Komsomol. This com- 
mitment to the family has been rein- 
forced by one to personal private prop- 
erty, including real estate.*® 

In the light of these commitments it 
is difficult to see how the Soviets can 
avoid the consequence of a certain pro- 
portion of spoiled children. Some par- 
ents are bound to discipline their chil- 
dren inadequately and spare the younger 
generation. from facing harsh realities. 
Whether the attitude that work and 
rules of behavior are something made 
for the “lower orders” will gradually 
sap the vigor and intelligence of the 
ruling strata Is an intriguing question 
to which future history may some day 
provide an answer. Past experience sug- 


_ gests that such an outcome is far from 


improbable. 


Party Hic COMMAND 


Developments in the party high com- 
mand and in the government have been 
left to the last of this discussion, since 
it is there that all pressures in Soviet 
society find their focal point. Those 
who have argued the instability of the 
executive under totalitarian dictatorship 
can find support for at least some of 
their views in the dramatic events since 
Stalin’s death. The arrest and: execu- 


18Many are available in recent issues of 
The Current Digest of the Soviet Press. 

19 Probably no society has been more savage 
in the defense of property, both private and 
social (że. state property), than the Soviet 
dictatorship. 
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tion of Beria and Malenkov’s unprece- 
dented resignation from the premier- 
ship are only the highest points in a 
series of little known events. It would 
be astonishing if no further surprises 
were in store, possibly before this paper 
becomes public print. At the present 
writing no individual has emerged in 
command of the main levers of control 
in Soviet society: the party, the police, 
the military forces, and the industrial 
ministries. In this connection it is well 
to recall that these agencies do not 
constitute distinct interest groupings, as 
they still largely do in Western society. 
Instead the party and the police, which 
is now apparently clearly subordinate to 
the party, permeate all sections of the 
bureaucracy, rendering independent ac- 
tion very difficult if not impossible. 

At the same time this permeation by 
the party means that its members be- 
come the channel through which the re- 
quirements of different elements in the 
bureaucracy find their way to the high 
command, the policy-making nucleus for 
the whole society. Party members, even 
high ones, often wear two hats, one as 
a party member and another as a key 
administrative official. Thus they be- 
come sensitive to the inchoate and half- 
formulated wishes of various sectors in 
the society, including even the peas- 
antry. This is not to say that the party 
necessarily responds to these wishes in 
the way the people concerned might 
wish. Often the very opposite is the 
case. The Politburo and its successor, 
the party Presidium, have not been 
parliamentary forums where competing 
interest groups reach a compromise. 
Nothing could be further from the Bol- 
shevik ethic of active comprehension 
and control of political life. Neverthe- 
less pressures emanating from within 
Soviet society and the outside world 
form the basis for the formulation of 
issues by the highest party leaders. 

As the discussion preceding Stalin’s 


Economic Problems of Socialism and 
the Shepilov editorial on industrialism 
both demonstrate, the formulation of 
views that may be rejected subsequently 
is at times very full and explicit. Again 
we cannot draw the conclusion that the 
party leaders always sit down to discuss 
two or more well-argued and opposing 
theses before reaching a conclusion. 
Probably the process is more similar to: 
what happens in our own society, where 
an official may sense a change in the 
bureaucratic atmosphere and come up 
with a carefully worked-out proposal. 
Even if the alternative is rejected and 
never becomes a topic of public discus- 
sion, its contents and general line of 
thought become known to a series of 
influential people. l 


“CONSCIOUSNESS” VERSUS 
“SPONTANEITY” 


On the basis of these considerations 
and the very brief review of Soviet so- 
ciety and its relations with the rest of 
the world is it possible to formulate the 
issues now pending in Soviet society and 
some of the alternative courses of ac- 
tion that may be under consideration? 
I think that the attempt at least de- 
serves to be made. Many journalistic 
prognoses have been cast in terms of a 
“soft” or a “hard” policy. More ap- 
propriate might be the terms “con- 
sciousness” versus “spontaneity,” terms 
familiar to readers of early Russian 
Marxist discourse.?° ‘The first implies a 
policy of deliberate and ruthless control 
over the course of human évents to make 
them yield a-predetermined result. The 
second, closer to German revisionist 
Marxism, implies a policy of “letting 
nature take its course,” since events 
supposedly show an inevitable trend 
that is in itself desirable. ‘“Conscious- 

20 Cf L P. Haimson, The Russian Marxists 


and the Origins of Bolshevism. Cambridge, 
Mass, 1955. 
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ness” has réceived the main emphasis in 
Soviet policy from Lenin’s day onward. 
But we have seen that “spontaneity” 
lies not far beneath the surface of im- 
portant contemporary thinking in the 
USSR and was to some extent allowed 
to come to the fore in policy under 
Malenkov. After the success of the in- 
dustrialization program by the method 
of consciousness, which of the two will 
become the dominant theme in the fu- 
ture probably depends on developments 
in international politics. 

Should the efforts to achieve a pe- 
riod of peaceful coexistence succeed, 
spontaneity might become the dominant 
theme. But in the light of Bolshevik 
tradition it is unlikely to become the 
sole one. More probable is a partial 
fusion of the two traditions along the 
following lines: The terror would be re- 
laxed and kept in the background as a 
reserve weapon—‘put in moth balls,” as 
Alex Inkeles once expressed it. With a 
higher level of material goods it would 
be possible to manipulate the incentives 
and over-all situation confronting So- 
viet citizens so that the overwhelming 


majority of them would behave in the, 


way desired by the central government. 
They would have the illusion of free- 
dom without its substance. It might 
even be possible to permit free elec- 
tions, since the citizens could be counted 
on to choose the “right” leaders, who 
would continue to manipulate the so- 
ciety in the “right” way. Totalitarian 
democracy would become a reality. 
Capitalism could be allowed to rot on 
the vine, through its alleged inherent 
contradictions, instead of being given a 
shot in the arm through a rearmament 
program, with its accompanying risk of 
mutual destruction for both social sys- 
tems. 

If, on the other hand, the attempts at 
peaceful coexistence bring forth dubious 
results—perhaps the more probable al- 
© ternative—we may expect old-fashioned 


Stalinist totalitarianism to persist, with 
some reduction in its most arbitrary and 
terrorist features. 


PERSPECTIVES REVIEWED 


We may close with a few remarks 
about the perspectives mentioned at the 
beginning of this essay. As already sug- 
gested, the major weakness in all of them / 
comes from inadequate attention to for- 
eign affairs. Some of the chief deter- 
minants of the future of Soviet society 
lie outside that society in the larger sys- 
tem of world politics. Among the spe- 
cific interpretations the “no change” 
thesis appears to have the best of the 
argument so far, at least from a strictly 
factual standpoint. The Stalinist edifice 
in its major features still stands. But 
there are, I think, important changes, 
particularly in foreign policy and in 
controls over the life of professional in- 
tellectuals. The theory that stresses the 
instability of the chief executive has 
turned out to be correct in regard to 
this specific fact. So far, however, this 
instability has not had any serious con- 
sequences for the system as a whole. 

As for the “constitutionalist” theories, 
Deutscher’s optimistic hopes have not 
been justified by subsequent events. 
The USSR today appears to be just 
about as far from a democratic version 
of socialism as it ever was. Likewise 
the traditionalist model does not ap- 
pear to be coming to the surface. Some 
people might be inclined to discard the 
traditionalist model altogether, as in- 
compatible with the dynamic character- 
istics of industrial society. By the sec- 
ond half of the twentieth century, on 
the other hand, the impetus for change 
in industrial societies generally may no 
longer lie in the economy or in tech- 
nology as such. Now the impetus for 
technical advance comes in very large 
measure from military requirements. 
Should this source of change decline in 
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importance, industrial societies might 
conceivably turn out to be rather static 
affairs. 


TOWARD TECHNICAL RATIONALISM 


To my mind the changes that have 
occurred since Stalin’s death point in 
the direction of technical rationalism at 
the expense of old-fashioned Stalinist 
totalitarianism. The liquidation of the 
“doctors’ plot,” the increased incentives 
for agriculture, the grant of slightly 
greater freedom to lower officials in both 
industry and agriculture to make deci- 
sions on their own, the elimination of 
the more extreme restrictions upon sci- 
entific theorizing, the educational pro- 
gram, and the developments in foreign 
policy all can be taken as pointing to- 
ward a society that is more rational in 
a rather limited material and technical 
sense. 

Further rationalization of Soviet so- 
ciety probably depends upon the extent 
to which international tensions can be 
“reduced. Without a solution to inter- 
national problems, any thoroughgoing 
rationalization—one that would involve 
a transition from destructive to creative 
ends for social life generally—remains 
impossible. But this generalization ap- 
plies as much to American society as it 


does to the Soviet scene. Developments 
in the two systems cannot be understood 
as isolated trends independent of each 
other. 


AMERICAN-RUSSIAN RELATIONS 


Should American-Russian relations re- 
main fundamentally unchanged over the 
next decade, both societies may be ex- 
pected to develop increasingly similar 
structural characteristics despite differ- 
ences in their proclaimed ideologies. 
These characteristics would almost cer- 
tainly be much closer to those of a gar- 
rison state, though with a high standard 
of living and quite possibly a contented 
population, than to those of liberal 
democracy. Disagreeable though they 
may be, these prospects furnish no 
justification for an American policy of 
unlimited concessions to Soviet de- 
mands. Such a policy would simply 
lead to the same results by another 
route. The problem of statesmanship 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain, a 
problem far easier to formulate than to 
solve, is to find sufficient areas of mutu- 
ally advantageous compromise to stabi- 
lize the present situation. Such stabili- 
zation might in turn permit the emer- 
gence of trends more favorable to the 


growth of a free society. 
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Governmental Developments in the USSR 
Since Stalin 


By Joun N. Hazarp 


HE Soviet leadership’s anticipation 

of panic in the population follow- 
ing Stalin’s death in March 1953 seems 
to have passed. Measures designed, ap- 
parently, to cope with the expected dan- 
ger of mass unrest have been modified. 
Soviet administrative and judicial poli- 
cies have resumed many of the charac- 
teristics familiar to those who followed 
their course before Stalin died. 

Two primary measures designed to 
save the state through political manipu- 
lation became evident immediately after 
Stalin’s death. One step lay in the di- 
rection of reducing the circle of those 
with power, including those with ad- 
ministrative authority. The other lay 
in the direction of quieting the people 
by promising relaxation of severity in 
the administration of criminal law. 
Parallel trends within the Communist 
party can also be discerned, and they 
form the subject of a companion study 
in this volume. This paper has to do 
only with the progress of events on the 
governmental side of the Soviet bifur- 
cated apparatus of power. 


IMMEDIATE Post-STALIN MEASURES 


Reduction in the size of the circle of 
those within the state apparatus hold- 
ing power was achieved by combining 
existing ministries to establish a smaller 
Council of Ministers of the USSR and 
by creating an inner cabinet of five 
men. Prior to Stalin’s death there had 
been fifty-one ministries. The post- 

1 This total is obtained by analyzing decrees 
for 1950, 1951, and 1952 as published in 
Vedomosti Verkhovnogo Soveta, No. 15 (630), 
July 29, 1950; ibid., No. 5 (662), March 21, 
1951; ibid., No. 6 (713), March 16, 1952. 
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mortem decree effected a reorganization 
from which only twenty-five ministries 
emerged.? Prior to Stalin’s death there 
were unofficially reported to have ex- 
isted a steering committee of ten men 
in the Council of Ministers and an ex- 
ecutive committee limited to four or 
five, above the steering committee.® 
After Stalin’s death the ten-man steer- 
ing committee was eliminated to leave 
the executive committee standing alone 
with five members.‘ 

The promise of relaxation of severity 
in the administration of the criminal 


‘law took two forms: an amnesty, and 


an order to the Ministry of Justice to 
redraft the criminal cede with a view 
to replacing prison terms by adminis- - 
trative penalties for the less dangerous 
categories of crime. Under the am- 
nesty all persons serving prison terms 
under court sentence up to five years 
in length, regardless of the offense, were 
to be released from prison. 

Persons with terms longer than five 
years were also to be released under the 
amnesty when they were women if they 


2 Law of March 15, 1953; Ved. Verkk. Sov, 
No. 3 (775), March 20, 1953. 

8 See Anatole F. Mazour, Russia, Past and 
Present (New York, 1951), chart section. 

t Decree of March 6, 1953; Ved. Verkh. 
Sov., No. 2 (774), March 8, 1953. Nothing 
was said of the inner cabinet when the Su- 
preme Soviet adopted its Jaw on reorganiza- 
tion on March 15, 1953 (op. cit. note 2 supra). 
It is presumed that the decision adopted im- 
mediately after Stalin’s death by the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party, the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet, and the Council 
of Ministers reflected the actual state of af- 
fairs in the Council of Ministers. 

5 Decree of March 27, 1953; Ved. Verkh. 
Sov., No. 4 (776), March 28, 1953. 
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were pregnant or over the age of fifty 
or with children up to ten years of age. 
Men over the age of fifty-five were to 
be released regardless of their offense. 
Persons of any age or duration of sen- 
tence were to be released if they had 
been convicted of crimes classified un- 
der the criminal code as “official” or 
“economic.” Persons with terms longer 
than five years who did not fall within 
the categories of those to be released 
were to have their sentences reduced by 
one-half. The decree was silent on 
those serving terms in concentration 
camps as the result of an order of one 
of the “special boards” of the Ministry 
of Internal Affairs. 


THE Counci OF MINISTERS 


The policy of reduction in size of 
the Council of Ministers underwent a 
change within five months after Stalin’s 
death. When the reduction was an- 
nounced in March 1953 the new chair- 
‘ man of the Council of Ministers, Mal- 
enkov, had declared that the reduction 
was not caused by Stalin’s death but 
had been prepared long before to in- 
crease efficiency.® It is hard to believe 
this explanation in light of the reversal 
of policy on August 24, 1953, with the 
creation of a new Ministry of the Food 
Industry.” The reversal was accom- 
panied by an explanation that the new 
ministry was required to increase food 
production and to improve its quality. 
The new ministry took jurisdiction over 
the food-processing plants, which had 
been transferred at the time of Stalin’s 
death to the Ministry of Light Industry. 

Other changes on the same day were 
to remove from the Ministry of Light 
Industry another of its branches to cre- 
ate a new Ministry of Industrial Goods 
in Wide Demand; to divide the Min- 
istry of Foreign and Domestic Trade 

8 Isvestzia, March 16, 1953. 


1 Ved. Verkh. Sov., No. 11 (783), Septem- 
ber 18, 1953. 


into its two components, so that com- 
merce would again be handled as it had 
been prior to Stalin’s death; and to 
separate the central administrations for 
state and collective farms, which had 
been separate before Stalin’s death.® 

In subsequent months the process cf 
resplitting the amalgamated ministries 
into the same units that had consti- 
tuted separate ministries prior to Marca 
1953 gained momentum. When the Su- 
preme Soviet met in annual session, in 
April 1954, it confirmed actions of its 
Presidium between August 24, 1953, and 
April 23, 1954, establishing sufficient 
new ministries to raise the total to 
forty-six. The State Bank was also re- 
moved from its position of subordina- 
tion to the Ministry of Finance and re- 
stored to its seat on the Council of 
Ministers, from which it had been re- 
moved at the time of Stalin’s death.® 
There were also added to the Council 
of Ministers two new “committees,” one 
to co-ordinate construction and the 
other to co-ordinate internal security 
measures. 

Although the number of ministries 
had reached by April 1954 almost the 
number existing at the time of Stalin’s 
death, the process of fragmentation was 
to continue. On August 4, 1954, two 
new ministries were added, for the con- 
struction of means of transportation and 
for city and village construction. When 
the Supreme Soviet met at its annual 
session in February 1955, a new law 
amending the constitution to introduce 
new ministries brought the total to fifty- 
one,*® 

The process of expansion had not 
been completed, however, even though 
the total number of ministries had re- 


8 Ibid, 
% The Presidium had taken this action on 


~April 23, 1954; Ved. Verkk. Sov., No. 9 (803), 


item 187 (1954). 
10 Law of February 7, 1955; Ved. Verkh. 
Sov, No. 2 (820), item 38, February 25, 1955. 
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turned to the peak of the period prior to 
March 1953, for at its meeting of April 
2, 1955, the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet added two more ministries, to 
make a total of fifty-three? Within a 
‘month even the long-established State 
Planning Committee was split into its 
two parts to create one committee for 
long-range planning and another for 
current plans.*4 


Reorganization 


With the increase in the number of 
ministries there occurred what appears 
to have been a return to the two-tiered 
inner cabinet of steering committee and 
executive committee which had directed 
the affairs of the Council of Ministers 
during Stalin’s declining years. The 
metamorphosis took thirteen months. 
In the reorganization following Stalin’s 
death only one Deputy Chairman (Mi- 
koyan) had been left as a relic of the 
pre-Malenkov steering committee of ten. 
The pre-Malenkov executive committee 
had become the sole directing group, 
with five members, comprising the Chair- 
man and four First Deputy Chairmen 
of the Council of Ministers (Beria, Bul- 
ganin, Kaganovich, and Molotov). On 
Beria’s ouster on July 10, 1953, this 
inner cabinet was reduced to four.” 

The return to the system of the Stalin 
era began when the single Deputy Chair- 
man was joined by five new Deputy 
Chairmen under a decree of the Su- 
preme Soviet enacted at its regular ses- 
sion on April 27, 1954.14 There was 
thus restored to the administrative hier- 
archy a body resembling the steering 
committee of ten reputed to have ex- 
isted during the Stalin era. The new 
group of Deputy Chairmen was sub- 

11 Ved. Verkh. Sov., No. 6 (824), items 133 
and 136, April 29, 1955. 

12 Ibid, 

18 Decree of August 8, 1953; Ved. Verkh. 
Sov., No. 7 (779), August 15, 1953. 


14 Ved, Verkk. Sov, No. 10 (804), item 218, 
May 12, 1954. 


ordinate to the inner group of First 
Deputy Chairmen, and the conclusion 
is inescapable that the inner group was 
an executive committee for a larger 
steering committee, whose members as- 
sumed responsibility for specific areas 
of activity within the Council of Min- 
isters. This two-level inner cabinet has 
been continued to the present, although 
there have been changes of personali- 
ties. 

Malenkov’s demotion, which was an- 
nounced to the Supreme Soviet on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1955,1" was the signal for a re- 
organization. One of the First Deputy 
Chairmen, Bulganin, was promoted to 
fill Malenkov’s place, and Malenkov 
was dropped back to the position of 
a Deputy Chairman.” Nothing fur- 
ther was done at the time to rearrange 
the administrative hierarchy, but three 
weeks later three of the then Deputy 
Chairmen were advanced to the rank 
of First Deputy Chairmen (Mikoyan, 
Saburov, Pervukhin),** and their seats 
as Deputy Chairmen were filled by 
three new men (Kucherenko, Lobanov, 
Khrunichev).2®° On the same day a 
separate decree added another name 
(Zaveniagin) to the group of Deputy 
Chairmen.?° The changes brought the - 
number of First Deputy Chairmen to 
five and the number of Deputy Chair- 
men to eight. 


DECENTRALIZATION OF MINISTRIES 


The post-Stalin era bas introduced a 
reversal of the trend toward centraliza- 
tion of state administration which had 
been a marked feature of the declining 
years of Stalin’s power. The reversal 
began on April 19, 1954, with the crea- 


15 Ved. Verkh. Sov, No. 2 (820), item 47, 
February 25, 1955. 

16 Jhid., item 48. 

17 Ibid , item 53. 

18 Ved. Verkk. Sov., No. 3 (821), item 68, 
March 11, 1955 

18 bid., item 69. 

20 Ibid item 70. 
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tion of a Ministry of Coal Production 
in the Ukrainian Republic.™ The previ- 
ously existing All-Union Ministry of 
Coal Production in the federal govern- 
-ment was transformed at the same time 
into a Ministry of the Union-Republic 
type. For those familiar with Soviet 
administrative terms the character of 
the change will be apparent immedi- 
ately, for there have existed ever since 
the creation of the federation in De- 
cember 1922 differing types of minis- 
tries. The All-Union type is highly 
centralized, in that the federal gov- 
ernment’s administrative apparatus has 
both planning and operating functions. 
There are no powers reserved to the 
republics in this type of organization. 
The Union-Republic type of ministry 
places only planning functions in the 
federal government and reserves op- 
erating functions to the republics. A 
third type of ministry, called the Re- 
public type, places both planning and 
operating functions in the Union Re- 
publics. 

The decree on the Ministry of Coal 
Production incorporated within its tech- 
nical terminology a change in attitude 
toward the principal coal-producing re- 
-~ public. While the Union-Republic type 
of ministry had been a much-used form 
for the administration of the consumers’ 
goods industries under Stalin’s regime, 
- it had not been adopted for the heavy 
industries, with the possible exception 
of the timber industry, which might be 
considered a heavy industry. With the 
post-Stalin decree on the coal industry 
a halfway position was taken, in that 
one major republic was permitted to 
operate its own mines subject to policy 
direction from the federal government. 
The position was only a halfway posi- 
tion because, unlike the pattern of the 
usual Union-Republic type of ministry, 
there was to be no scheme of ministries 


21 Ved. Verkk. Sov., No. 9 (803), item 185, 
May 10, 1954. 


in all producing republics and only the 
one ministry was to be established in 
the Ukraine. The Russian Republic, 
with its large fields in Karaganda and 
its lesser fields in Eastern Siberia, was 
to have its coal mines operated by the 
ministry in the federal government. 

The.same halfway position was taken 
with the petroleum industry on May 18, 
1954,°* when a decree established a 
Ministry of the Petroleum Industry in 
the Azerbaidjan Republic, and trans- 
formed the former All-Union type of 
ministry in the federal government into 
a Union-Republic type. Again, the 
largest single producing republic was 
given operating authority, but the Rus- 
sian Republic with its lesser oil fields 
along the middle Volga was given no 
corresponding ministry. These fields 
were to be operated, as in the past, by 
the federal government’s ministry. 

The program of decentralization was 
advanced considerably in the last days 
of 1954 with the creation of Ministries 
of Communications in all sixteen repub- 
lics under a Union-Republic type of 
ministry in the federal government.** 
Previously all communications had been 
operated directly by Moscow through 
branches responsible solely to Moscow 
and beyond the influence of govern- 
ments in the republics. On the follow- 
ing day the Ministry of Higher Edu- 
cation was reorganized to give the 
Ukrainian Republic a ministry in this 
field,** but all other republics were to 
have their higher educational institu- 
tions operated by the federal govern- 
ment’s ministry. 


Education 


In the early days of the federation, 
education was left entirely to the re- 


22 Ved. Verkh. Sov, No 11 (805), item 221, 
May 30, 1954. 

28 Decree of December 28, 1954; Ved. Verkh. 
Sov., No. 1 (819), item 1, January 23, 1955. 

24 Decree of December 29, 1954; ibid, item 3. 
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publics, and no Ministry of Education 
was created in the federal government. 
By degrees the federal government as- 
sumed authority, first by adopting gen- 
eral schemes for the teaching program 
and then by creating a committee on 
higher education under the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR. This- commit- 
tee had been transformed into a Union- 
Republic type of ministry of a special 
character by decree of April 10, 1946, 
in that it was authorized to operate di- 
rectly a list of key institutions of higher 
learning and to guide the republics in 
operating the rest. 

In the reorganization following Stalin’s 
death the Union-Republic Ministry of 
Higher Education had been combined 
with the Committees on Art and on 
Radio Information, the Administration 
for the Publication of Political Litera- 
ture, and the Ministry of Labor Re- 
serves, in a Ministry of Culture of 
the Union-Republic type.2® From this 
amalgamation it emerged as a new min- 
istry of All-Union rather than Union- 
Republic type on March 9, 1954.27 In 
this form it represented the triumph of 
complete centralization of operations as 
well as planning of the higher school 
system. 

In light of the steady trend toward 
centralization of the higher school sys- 
tem evidenced by the decrees indicated, 
the new creation, in December 1954, 
of a Union-Republic type of Ministry 
of Higher Education indicated that the 
leaders were taking a cautious step in 
reversal of policy. The caution is sug- 
gested by the fact that a ministry for 
operating purposes was created only in 
the Ukrainian Republic. All other re- 

25 Ved. Verkk. Sov, No. 12 (1946); also 
published in Sbornik Zakonov SSSR i Ukasov 
Presidituma Verkhovnogo Soveta SSSR, 1945~ 
1946 gg. D. 23. 

26 Law of March 15, 1953; Ved. Verkh. Sov, 
No 3 (775), March 20, 1953. 


37 Ved. Verkk. Sov., No. 5 (799), March 20, 
1954. 


publics were to have their higher schools 
run by the federal government’s min- 
istry, although they maintained operat- 
ing control over their elementary schools 
through their long existing Ministries of 
Education.*8 


THE SUPREME SOVIET 


By the time of Stalin’s death the an- 
nual session of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR for 1953 had not yet been 
called, and only one issue of the official 
gazette, in which decrees of the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet and laws 
of the Supreme Soviet itself are pub- 
lished, had appeared, in contrast to 
three issues in 1951 and five issues in 
1952. Affairs of state seem to have 
been moving at a slow pace in early 
1953, giving some credence to the ru- 
mors that Stalin was not available for 


consultation during February 1953. 


Within forty-eight hours after the an- 
nounced time of Stalin’s death, the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist Party 
joined with the Presidium of the Su- 
preme Soviet and the Council of Min- 
isters to issue a joint decision to reor- 
ganize the government, and as a final 
paragraph to the decision there ap- 
peared a call to the annual meeting 
of the Supreme Soviet on March 14, 
1953.29 On the designated date the 
deputies assembled and adopted all 
points of the suggested reorganization 
in the customary unanimous fashion. 
Shvernik, who had gained his reputation 
as head of the trade unions and had 
been made President of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet in 1946 on the 
death of the long-time President Kal- 


28 Evidence of the continuing existence of 
these Ministries of Education is to be found 
in Art. 53 of the constitution of the Karelo- 
Finnish Soviet Socialist Republic, published as 
a brochure in 1954. 

29 Ved. Verkk. Sov, No. 2 (774), March 8, 
1953. 
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inin, was relieved of his duties.2° Voro- 
shilov replaced him, perhaps to indicate 
that Stalin’s closest friend was to re- 
main and influence the top leaders.*+ 

No discussion of the budget occurred 
at the meeting of the Supreme Soviet, 
although the budget is the usual item 
of principal business. The deputies 
went home as soon as they had taken 
the steps required by the constitution 
to form a new Council of Ministers. 
Presumably the new government felt it 
necessary to revise the plans which had 
probably been in preparation well be- 
fore Stalin’s death so as to take into 
account the changed circumstances. 

The presumption that a new plan was 
being formulated in the light of the 
need for quieting the people was proved 
correct when the Supreme Soviet was 
called into session again on August 5, 
1953.8 This was the first time that the 
Supreme Soviet had met twice in one 
year since the schedule of a single 
meeting each year had been inaugurated 
in 1947, in violation of Article 46 of the 
constitution, which requires two meet- 
ings a year. 

The August session of the Supreme 
Soviet was conducted in familiar style.™ 
A budget for 1953 was adopted. De- 
crees of the Presidium promulgated since 
the previous session were approved. The 
constitution was amended to record the 
change in name of the Communist party, 
a change which had been adopted at 
the Nineteenth Party Congress, held 
prior to Stalin’s death. A new agri- 
cultural tax was enacted, and person- 
nel changes were made, including the 
appointment of a Prosecutor General of 
the USSR, of three new judges of the 


80 Law of March 15, 1953; Ved. Verkh. Sov., 
No. 3 (775), March 20, 1953, - 

31 Ibid, 

32 Ved. Verkh. Sov. No. 6 (778), June 28, 
1953. 

38 Ved. Verkk. Sov., No. 7 (779), August 15, 
1953. 


Supreme Court of the USSR, and of a 
few ministers. Having completed its 
work on August 8, 1953, in the usual 
brief session, the Supreme Soviet was 
disbanded to await, elections for depu- 
ties to the next Supreme Soviet, in ac- 
cordance with the constitutional require- 
ment for holding elections once every 
four years. 


Election of 1954 


Preparations for the new elections be- 
gan with the appearance in the press 
of the listing of new electoral districts. 
The decree of January 11, 1954,34 listed 
700 districts for the Soviet of the Un- 
ion, indicating a population of 210 mil- 
lion, and 631 districts for the Soviet of 
Nationalities. These figures showed a 
growth in population since 1950, when 
671 districts had been designated for 
the elections to the Soviet of the Un- 
ion; there was no change in the num- 
ber of ethnic units. 

The pattern of election returns fol- 
lowing the balloting of March 14, 1954, 
showed no change over the Stalin era.* 
As usual, the voting was reported as be- 
ing nearly total, for 99.98 per cent of 
those eligible were said to have voted. 
One wonders whether it was a coinci- 
dence that exactly the same percentage 
had been reported in 1950.* 

Expression of opposition to the re- 
gime had become nearly impossible dur- 
ing Stalin’s tenure, even though a printed 
ballot had been established by the con- 
stitutional innovation of 1936 and the 
ballot had to be secret. Stalin had 
maintained the practice of placing only 
one candidate on the ballot. The new 


84 Ved. Verkh. Sov, No. 2 (796), item 23, 
January 25, 1954. 

85 Ved. Verkh. Sov., No. 2 (617), January 
15, 1950. 

3¢ For 1950 report of Central Electoral 
Commission, see Ved. Verkh. Sov, No. 10 
(625), March 22, 1950; for 1954 report see 
Ved. Verkh. Sov., No. 6 (800), March 25, 
1954, pp. 195-233. 
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government made no change in pro- 
cedure, for the 1954 elections likewise 
gave the voters no choice. What little 
opportunity there might have been un- 
der the Stalin regime to scratch the 
name of the single candidate for each 
post seems to have been reduced by a 
post-Stalin practice of encouraging citi- 
zens to fold their ballot in public with- 
out entering a booth. Under this pro- 
cedure, reported by foreign correspond- 
ents, withdrawal into a booth could be 
interpreted as evidence of hostility to 
the regime, and the secrecy provided by 
law could mean nothing. 

Official returns on votes against the 
single candidates showed a marked re- 
duction over the opposition registered in 
1950: 247,897 persons were reported as 
having voted against the candidate in 
their district for the Soviet of the Un- 
ion, while 187,357 had voted against the 
candidates for the Soviet of Nationali- 
ties. In 1950 the scratches numbered 
300,146 and 306,382 respectively.*7 The 
new government seems either to have 
been more popular or to have frightened 
more dissenters or to have wanted to 
appear more popular than Stalin. It is 
noteworthy that the usual greater num- 
ber of scratches of candidates for the 
Soviet of Nationalities than for candi- 
dates for the Soviet of the Union was 
reversed in 1954. 

Eight deputies to represent the So- 
viet armed forces abroad were added 
to the totals in each chamber on elec- 
tion day. Under a constitutional amend- 
ment of October 14, 1945,38 there had 
been established representation of troops 
abroad at the rate of one deputy per 
hundred thousand troops. The 1954 re- 
turns indicated eight hundred thousand 
troops abroad compared with seven hun- 


81 Ved. Verkh. Sov., No. 10 (625), March 
22, 1950. be 

88 Ved. Verkh. Sov., No. 73 (400), October 
18, 1945, 


dred thousand at the time of the 1950 
elections.®® i 


Meetings of Supreme Soviet, 1954 


The usual functions were performed 
by the newly elected Supreme Soviet 
when it met on April 20, 1954, in re- 
sponse to a call of March 24, 1954.® 
The budget was debated and adopted. 
The Presidium’s actions were ratified. 
The constitution was amended to re-_ 
flect changes in the list of ministries. 
A Presidium and the usual committees 
were named. Once again the budget 
was introduced by the Minister of Fi- 
nance, only to be changed by the budget 
committee of the Supreme Soviet. Once 
again was raised the meaning of a pro- 
cedure which must be staged, since the 
Communist party as the director of all 
policy cannot have approved a draft 
budget only to be surprised at the Su- 
preme Soviet by its amendment. 

The second session of the Supreme 
Soviet elected in 1954 was held on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1955, after a call dated Janu- 
ary 22, 1955.44 Zt performed its. fa- 
miliar duties and then provided a sur- 
prise. Malenkov’s resignation was an- 
nounced. The event marked no up- 
heaval as between Communist party | 
and the state, for it was indicated that 
the resignation had been arranged at a 
meeting of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party held a few days 
previously. The Supreme Soviet was 
not establishing within itself a procedure 
for effecting a change of government be- 
yond the reach of the Communist party. 

A declaration issued by the Supreme 
Soviet to the parliaments of the world 
indicated that for the Soviet leaders the 


88 Ved. Verkh. Sov, No. 10 (625), March 
22, 1950. 

40 Ved. Verkh. Sov., No. 7 (801), item 123 
(1954). 

41 Ved. Verkk. Soc, No. 2 (820), February 
25, 1955. . 
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Supreme Soviet played a role which was 
important not only in satisfying the de- 
sires of the Soviet peoples for participa- 
tion in government but also in further- 
ing the aims of Soviet foreign policy 
among the peoples of the world. The 
declaration called upon other parlia- 
ments to adopt what amounted to a 
program similar to that espoused by So- 
viet delegates in their speeches before 
the agencies of the United Nations.*? 


Foreign policy 


Four other important steps concern- 
ing foreign policy were taken by the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet after 
the deputies had returned to their 
homes. Two were the denunciation of 
the treaties of alliance with England 
and France, another was the approval 
of a treaty with Iran, and a fourth was 
the pardoning of Austrian prisoners of 
war convicted by Soviet courts of war 
crimes. In each instance the foreign 
policy matter was made the subject of 
a joint meeting of the foreign policy 
committees of the new chambers of the 
Supreme Soviet.** In the reports ema- 
nating from these joint meetings the 
deputies are said to have voiced their 
support of the government’s proposal 
as presented to them by the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Molotov. 

The Iranian treaty involved the ces- 
sion of a part of the territory of two 
soviet republics in rectification of the 
frontier and in consideration of recog- 
nition by Iran of certain territory as 
being indisputably a part of the USSR. 
The Azerbaidjan deputy reported that 
his republic was agreeing “in the inter- 
est of strengthening good neighborly re- 
lations between the USSR and Iran.” 


#2 Declaration of February 9, 1955; Ved. 
Verkk. Sov, No. 2 (820), item 51, February 
25, 1955, 

48 Ved. Verkh. Sov., No. 6 (824), April 29, 
1955, pp. 185—91, and ibid., No. 7 (825), May 
20, 1955, pp. 195-97. 


The Turkmen deputy said the same 
thing. 

The steps taken by the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet and its committees 
suggest that Soviet leadership has found 
it valuable in terms of its relations with 
the peoples of the USSR to implement 
foreign policy through that agency. Ex- 
cept to gain formal approval of the 
policy adopted at the meeting at the 
“summit” in Geneva in the summer of 
1955, it has not thought it necessary, 
however, to call the entire Supreme So- 
viet into session as it did in 1939 when 
the alliance with Germany was made 
the subject of a resolution approving 
the government’s foreign policy and 
western Ukraine and western Byelorus- 
sia were incorporated within the terri- 
tory of the two neighboring republics of 
the USSR.* 


REVISION OF THE CRIMINAL CODE 


In the amnesty decree *° issued three 
weeks after Stalin’s death the Ministry 
of Justice was ordered within one month 
to prepare proposals for a revision of 
the criminal code. The policy of re- 
laxation of severity was established by 
the decree, presumably to quiet the peo- 
ple, who had been subjected to increas- 
ingly severe criminal laws during Stal- 
in’s declining years. 

A general revision of the code has not 
yet appeared in the public press. There 
have been only amendments to indi- 
vidual articles, and only a few of these 
have represented any relaxation of se- 
verity. The first change after Stalin’s 
death increased penalties by establish- 
ing the death penalty for murder un- 
der aggravating circumstances.*® While 


murder for political reasons, for exam- 


44 Vneocherednaia Piataia Sesstia Verkhov- 
nogo Soveta SSSR, Stenograficheskiz Otchet, 
1939. 

#5 March 27, 1953; Ved. Verkk. Sov., No. 
4 (776), March 28, 1953 

46 Decree of April 30, 1954; Ved. Verkk. 
Sov, No. 11 (805), item 221, May 30, 1954. 
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ple, assassination of a state official, has 
long been punished by death as an anti- 
state act, the criminal code, up to the 
1954 decree, had established a maxi- 
mum penalty of ten years’ imprison- 
ment for murder without political mo- 
tives. 

Over the years the courts have occa- 
sionally ordered the death penalty when 
the circumstances of a murder were par- 
ticularly brutal or sadistic. This was 
done under the “analogy article” of the 
criminal code, by finding a brutal mur- 
der analogous to banditry, for which the 
death penalty was prescribed. The new 
amendment has regularized this practice 
and has given notice that brutal or sa- 
distic murder will be subjected to the 
death penalty. 

Cases reported since enactment of the 
amendment indicate that it is being ap- 
plied as follows: murder by using an 
iron bar and strangling followed by dis- 
posal of the body in a ravine; murder 
of a war invalid on a train; stabbing of 
a young girl in the stomach while try- 
ing to abduct her at night from a skat- 
ing rink; murder of a victim during rob- 
bery, followed by wounding of a clerk 
during an attempted holdup; murder of 
a wife with five knife wounds after pro- 
tracted persecution; and another mur- 
der of a wife.** 


UN Genocide Convention 


The United Nations Genocide Con- 
vention was ratified by the USSR on 
March 18, 1954, subject to the reserva- 
tion that the USSR would not deem the 
International Court of Justice to have 
jurisdiction over a dispute concerning 
interpretation of the. convention unless 
both parties agreed to such jurisdic- 


47 Cases selected from various local news- 
papers dated in March and April 1955, and 
translated in Current Digest of the Soviet 
Press, Vol. 7, No. 15, pp. 29-30, May 25, 
1955. 


tion.** No amendment of the Soviet 
criminal code making reference to the 
implementation of the convention has 
been adopted, perhaps becatise a Soviet 
court could apply articles of the pres- 
ent code, by analogy where necessary, 
if it desired to punish as a crime acts 
forbidden by the convention. 

The first relaxation of severity of pen- 
alties in accordance with the mandate 
of the amnesty decree occurred only on 
August 5, 1954. The criminal penalty 
previously existing for women who com- 
mitted abortion upon themselves was 
removed.” 


Penalties for crop damage 


An increase in severity followed on 
January 11, 1955, when a schedule of 
fines was established for those who al- 
lowed their cattle or birds to damage 
the newly sown crops of a collective 
farm, a state farm, or a state or public 
organization." Higher fines applied to 
those who drove a wagon or tractor, 
truck, combine, or other machine over 
crops. If the offense was committed in- 
tentionally and serious damage resulted, 
the penalty was to range from required 
work under special assignment but with- 
out guard for a period of from six 
months to a year, with deduction from 
wages, to imprisonment for a period of 
from one to two years. 

No such precise definition of the 
crime of crop damage had previously 
existed, although it had been possible 
to prescribe penalties ranging up to one 
year for those who intentionally dam- 
aged state or co-operative property.®* 
In serious cases of intention to harm 


48 Ved Verkk. Sov., No. 12 (806), Item 244, 
June 22, 1954. 

48 Ved. Verkh. Sov., No 15 (809), item 334, 
August 17, 1954. ; 

50 Ved. Verkk. Sov., No. 1 (819), item 4, 
January 23, 1955. 

51 Criminal Code, RSFSR, Art. 79. 
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the regime the courts might in the past 
and may still apply one of the general 
articles on state crimes to provide long 
prison terms, but such types of activity 
seem not to have been contemplated by 
the new decree. Presumably, the acts 
which it proposed to punish would 
previously have gone unpunished when 
committed without specific intention to 
cause harm. 


Changes toward leniency ° 


The first decree to reflect the attitude 
of the amnesty appeared only on March 
11, 1955.5? It reversed a policy estab- 
lished on April 9, 1941,°* punishing un- 
authorized riding of freight trains. The 
1955 decree abolished all criminal re- 
sponsibility for the offense and created 
a fine up to one hundred rubles to be 
levied through administrative channels, 
presumably by the railway police. Per- 
sons serving sentences under the 1941 
law were to be released. 

The second decree to reflect the atti- 
tud of the amnesty appeared on May 
13, 1955. It eliminated the existing 
criminal penalties for sale by managers 
of state enterprises of goods found by 
them to be surplus. New regulations to 
increase authority to sell surplus goods 
were ordered prepared. 

While very few changes toward leni- 
- ency have appeared in the statutes since 
Stalin’s death, there has been much talk 
of change. Suggestions for a new crimi- 
nal code run generally in the direction 
of the amnesty, namely for a reduction 
in penalties for nonpolitical offenses, 
restoration of the suspended sentence, 
increase in the age of responsibility for 
juvenile delinquents, and abolition of- 


52 Ved. Verkk. Sov, No. 5 (823), item 114, 
April 2, 1955. 

58 Ved. Verkh. Sov, No. 16 (1941), printed 
as annotation to Criminal Code, RSFSR (ed. 
1952), p. 79. 

64 Ved. Verkh. Sov., No. 8 (826), item 193, 
June 8, 1955. 
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the analogy article or at least its re- 
striction to unusual circumstances." 


REVISION OF COURT JURISDICTION 


Decentralization of the “post-audit” 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of the 
USSR, under which a criminal sentence 
or civil judgment which has already be- 
come final may be reopened for review, 
has also occurred since Stalin’s death. 
Under decree of August 14, 1954,5¢ 
there were established within the Su- 
preme Courts of the Union and Au- 
tonomous Republics, as well as within 
the provincial courts (which are courts 
of appeal from the people’s courts), new 
institutions called presidia. These new 
agencies are to have the right to make 
a “post-audit” of decisions which have 
become final, to determine whether a 
new trial should be held because of 
error or injury to what the court inter- 
prets to be state interests. 

The new presidia or review benches 
include the president of the court, the 
deputy presidents, and two rank-and-file 
members of the court, as named by the 
presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
republic concerned or by the executive 
committee of the provincial soviet hav- 
ing jurisdiction over a provincial court. 
Cases are to be brought to the attention 
of the prestdia by the Prosecutor Gen- 
eral of the USSR or of the republic con- 
cerned or by the President of the Su- 
preme Court of the USSR or of the Su- 
preme Court of the republic concerned 
or any of their deputies. The provincial 
courts will be called to action by their 
presidents or by the provincial prose- 
cutor. 

Any decision following such a “post- 


55 For a review of the Soviet literature, see 
John N. Hazard, “Soviet Commentators Re- 
evaluate the Policies of Criminal Law,” Co- 
lumbia Law Review, Vol. 55 (June 1955), pp 
771-94, 

56 Ved. Verkh. Sov., No. 17 (881), item 360, 
August 27, 1954. 
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audit” is subject to further review by 
the next higher court on protest of the 
next higher prosecutor or of the presi- 
dent of the next higher court. Rules of 
procedure for the newly adopted system 
were published on April 25, 1955.57 

A “post-audit” procedure of this char- 
acter had existed prior to the judiciary 
act of 1938, but at the time there was 
recognition of the extensive delays pos- 
sible within a system in which a case 
might be reopened at several levels, and 
the “post-audit” procedure was limited 
to the Supreme Courts of the repub- 
lics and to the Supreme Court of the 
USSR." The provincial courts were de- 
prived of their previously existing au- 
thority. 

The 1954 change restores the pre- 
1938 system. In doing so it decentral- 
izes the burden of “post-audit,” but un- 
less prosecutors and presidents of courts 
are willing to let the audits by the pro- 
vincial courts stand, there will be added 
new delays to the completion of a case. 
An American student of the subject has 
already expressed his opinion that the 
bad results of the past will return.”® 

A second indication of decentraliza- 
tion was offered by a decree of April 30, 
1955, placing in the administrator of 
the Ministry of Justice of a Union Re- 
public attached to a provincial soviet, 
in those republics which are divided into 
provinces, the authority to appoint court 
marshals on the nomination of people’s 
courts. Where there are no provincial 
divisions within a Union Republic, and 
in all Autonomous Republics, the au- 
thority to appoint rests with the Min- 
istry of Justice of the republic con- 
cerned. 

5% Ved. Verkh, Sov, No. 7 (825), item 166, 
May 20, 1955. 

58 Judiciary Act., 1938, $$ 51 and 75. 

59 See Vladimir Gsovski, USSR Reform of 
Appellate Procedure, Highlights of Current 
Legislation and Activities in Mid-Europe (Li- 
brary of Congress, February-March 1955), 
Vol. 3, p. 41. 


The 1938 Judiciary Act bad placed 
the appointing authority for court mar- 
shals, even in republics divided into 
provinces, in the Ministry of Justice 
and had said nothing of the nominating 
procedure.” Since court-marshals come 
very close to the people by virtue of 
their duty to enforce civil judgments, 
collect fines, and see to the execution of 
sentences, the manner of their nomina- 
tion is important. The new decree may 
have been inspired to bring their selec- 
tion a little closer to the people among | 
whom they perform their functions. 

Placing of nominating authority in 
the people’s courts does not, however, 
signify that the general public has much 
influence, for the people’s judges are. 
still elected on a ballot bearing only one 
name. Elections were held in most of 
the republics for people’s judges on De- 
cember 12, 1954, and in the rest a few 
days later. Those elected in Moscow 
were 54.1 per cent members or candi- 
dates for membership in the Communist 
party. None of the candidates proposed 
failed of election. The post-Stalin gov- 
ernment seems not yet to have found 
the time opportune for a trial of multi- 
candidate elections even at this rela- 
tively nonpolitical level, if, indeed, it 
has ever been thought that a step in 
the direction of choice between candi- 
dates was desirable. 


í 


CONCLUSIÓN 


Steps taken since Stalin’s death sug- 
gest that his heirs overestimated the de- 
gree of danger to the regime lurking 
among the rank and file when they 
issued their first program of reorganiza- 
tion. The state structure has now_re- 
verted to the pattern existing before 
Stalin’s death. The criminal laws have 
been modified only slightly to reduce 


69 § 79. 

61For English translation of accounts in 
Pravda and Isvesttia, see Current Digest of 
the Soviet Press, Vol 6, No. 50 (1954), p. 21. 
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severity. Even the limited modification 
has been offset by a few increases in 
severity, 

The apparent desire to reduce ad- 
ministrative burdens on central head- 
quarters as represented by changes in 
the structure of ministries has extended 
in limited degree to the court structure. 
While this measure of decentralization 
might suggest that the general public 


had acquired the opportunity to exert 
more direct influence on the conduct of 
affairs than it had enjoyed previously, 
the preservation of the one-candidate 
system of elections and of limitations on 
the matters subject to review permits 
the conclusion that there has been very 
little lessening of centralization in the 
interest of public participation in the 
making of decisions. 
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Pa The Communist ike Since Stalin 


By Merzz Farsop 


O understand the role of the Com- 

munist party in post-Stalinist Rus- 
sia it is essential to recall the transfor- 
mations which it underwent during the 
Stalinist era. From a party with a 
, mere 350,000 members and 122,000 can- 
didates on January 1, 1924, just prior 
to Lenin’s death, it expanded to more 
than six million members and 868,000 
candidates on the eve of the Nineteenth 
Party Congress in October 1952, From 
a party which prided itself on the pref- 
erence which it accorded candidates of 
proletarian origin and occupation, it in- 
creasingly based its recruitment policies 
on the assimilation of the new mana- 
gerial, administrative, and technical in- 
telligentsia into leading party posts. 
From a party whose Congresses still de- 
bated fundamental issues of statecraft 
under Lenin, it became a disciplined 
body of functionaries swearing unswerv- 
ing allegiance to Stalin and treating his 
every command as Holy Writ. The ap- 
paratus dominated the party, and Stalin 
dominated the apparatus. 


STALIN’s SYSTEM OF RULE 


Under Stalin the Secretariat of the 
Central Committee of the party served 
as the primary instrument of rule. 
Through it Stalin controlled all impor- 
tant appointments in the party, the po- 
lice, the armed forces, and the adminis- 
tration. A network of party and police 
controls pervaded Soviet society, but 
command of this interpenetrating net- 
work converged ultimately in Stalin’s 
hands. Stalin parceled out responsibili- 
ties among his colleagues in the Polit- 
buro, but he reserved his ultimate au- 
thority by permitting no concentration 
of effective power short of himself. 
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During the Stalinist era the police 
greatly expanded its jurisdiction and 
multiplied in numbers, but Stalin jeal- 
ously guarded its loyalty, and it re- 
mained a creature of his will. The 
armed forces, too, bulked larger on the 
Soviet scene, but through a highly elabo- 
rate system of party and police penetra- 
tion, safeguards were provided to hold 
Bonapartist aspirations in check. The 
complex task of managing a society in 
process of rapid industrialization en- 
forced increased dependence on the 
technically trained, but at the same 
time Stalin also sought to ensure that 
the new technocracy would be suffused 
with a party outlook and hedged in by 
party controls. Behind the totalitarian 
façade new social forces struggled for 
recognition, but as long as Stalin was 
alive, they remained in uneasy equilib- 
rium, held in the pattern of Stalin’s sys- 
tem of rule. 

The death of Stalin left the institu- 
tional machinery of party controls in- 
tact, but the question remained whether 
it could continue to function effectively 
in the absence of its prime mover. ° 
Would Beria and the police be content 
to play a subordinate role with their 
master gone, or would they strike out 
to assert supremacy over the party func- 
tionaries? Would the officer corps seek 
to liberate itself from party and police 
controls and claim a dominant position 
in state councils? Would the aspira- 
tions of the new managerial élite to 
greater autonomy and recognition con- 
tribute to a weakening of party leader- 
ship and a shift toward greater power 
for the bureaucracy? The issue of the 
succession involved more than person- 
alities; at stake was the fate of the en- 
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tire structure of authority and influence _ 


which Stalin had fathered and success- 
fully manipulated. 

Even before Stalin’s demise, there 
were some indications that he was con- 
cerned over the problem of the suc- 
cession and that he was prepared to 
take at least a few tentative steps to 
strengthen the position of Malenkov 
and the party apparatus in the race for 
power. The choice of Malenkov to de- 
liver the political report of the Cen- 
tral Committee at the Nineteenth Party 
Congress in the fall of 1952 and the 
relegation of Molotov and Beria to sub- 
sidiary roles in the Congress delibera- 
tions provided one index of Stalin’s de- 
sign. The reorganization of the party 
high command after the Congress also 
appeared to reinforce the position of 
Malenkov and the party officials. Of 
the fifteen new personalities admitted 
to full membership in the Presidium, 
successor to the Politburo, ten were 
party functionaries, four were state ad- 
ministrators, and one, S. D. Ignatiev, 
was a party functionary whose appoint- 
ment as Minister of Staté Security could 
be interpreted as an effort to tighten 
party control of the political police. 
The weight of numbers was clearly on 
the side of the party apparatus. Aside 
from S. D. Ignatiev, there was a strik- 
ing absence of top military and police 
officials among the newly promoted 
members of the Presidium. Its com- 
position suggested that Stalin was de- 
termined to subordinate both the armed 
forces and the police to the top party 
command. 

The events of the post-Congress pe- 
riod pointed toward a further effort 
to undermine the position of the politi- 
cal police. The announcement on Janu- 
ary 13, 1953, of the arrest of the Krem- 
lin doctors, who were alleged to have 
cut short the lives of Zhdanov and 
Shcherbakov and to have sought to de- 
stroy the health of leading Soviet mili- 


tary personnel, was accompanied by a 
statement that “the agencies of state 
security did not discover the doc- 
tors’ wrecking, terrorist organization in 
time.”* This rebuke was followed by 
a reminder that the security agencies 
should have been “particularly vigilant” 
in view of the earlier “doctors’ plot” 
during the Great Purge, a plot in which 
Yagoda, the head of the NKVD (Peo- 
ple’s Commissariat for Internal Affairs). 
was alleged to have been involved and 
for which he was executed. The grim 
overtones of this reference seemed to 
augur poorly for Beria’s future. 


DEATH OF STALIN AND REORGANIZA- 
TION OF THE Party COMMAND 


The sudden death of Stalin on March 
5, 1953, precipitated a reorganization of 
the top structure of party and govern- 
mental authority. It would be fascinat- 
ing to be able to record the maneuvers 
and negotiations which attended the dis- 
position of party and governmental of- 
fices, but that knowledge is denied to us. 
Two facts soon became apparent: first, 
that no one of Stalin’s colleagues was in 
a position to assume the position of ur- 
disputed leadership which Stalin com- 
manded and, second, that all of them 
were at least temporarily agreed on the 
necessity of presenting a united front to 
the nation and to the world. Within 
twenty-four hours after the release of 
the news of Stalin’s death, a whole se- 
ries of arrangements and appointments 
was announced as a “decision” of a 
joint meeting of the party Central Com- 
mittee, the USSR Council of Ministers, 
and the Presidium of the USSR Su- 
preme Soviet. The party Presidium 
was reduced in size to ten members 
and four alternates. Malenkov became 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers, 
Beria was named Minister of Internal 
Affairs, Molotov, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Bulganin, Minister of Defense, 


1 Pravda, January 13, 1953. 
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and the last three, together with Kag- 
anovich, became First Deputy Minis- 
ters of the Council of Ministers. Voro- 
shilov was designated Chairman of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, while 
Mikoyan became Minister of Internal 
and External Trade as well as a Deputy 
Minister of the Council of Ministers. 
Khrushchev received no official govern- 
mental post, but retained his position 
as Secretary of the Central Committee 
while yielding his duties as head of the 
Moscow party organization to N. A. 
Mikhailov. The two remaining full 
members of the Presidium were suc- 
cessful economic administrators—M. Z. 
Saburov, who was designated Minister 
of Machine Building, and M. G. Per- 
vukhin, who became Minister of Elec- 
tric Power Stations and of the Electri- 
cal Industry. Named as alternates were 
N. M. Shvernik, who returned to head 
the Soviet trade-union apparatus which 
he had led from 1930 to 1946, P. K. 
Ponomarenko, the new Minister of Cul- 
ture, L. G. Mel’nikov, the First Secre- 
tary of the Ukrainian party organiza- 
tion, and M. D. Bagirov, the First 
Secretary of the Azerbaidjan party or- 
ganization. 

During the first week of the new re- 
gime there were indications that Malen- 


kov was seeking to consolidate his po- 


sition as primus inter pares. He re- 
mained senior party Secretary as well 
as Chairman of the Council of Minis- 
ters. Pravda gave him special promi- 
nence. He was pictured addressing the 
Nineteenth Party Congress with Stalin 
looking on benevolently in the back- 
ground. He was moved to the center of 
the stage with Stalin and Mao in a doc- 
tored photograph from which all other 
Presidium figures were excluded. But 
these none-too-subtle efforts to suggest 
that Malenkov was the heir apparent 
soon ceased, and on March 21, 1953, 
Pravda carried an announcement that 


a plenary session of the party Central 


Committee had voted on March 14 “to 
grant the request ... of Malenkov to 
be released from the duties of Secre- 
tary of the party Central Committee.” ? 
Meanwhile, there was a renewed em- 
phasis on collegial leadership in which 
the triumvirate of Malenkov, Beria, and 
Molotov were featured as the leading 
figures of the new regime. The ma- 
neuvers of the early days suggested a 
determined and successful effort to cir- 
cumscribe Malenkov’s powers and to 
prevent him from donning Stalin’s 
mantle. 


THE BERIA AFFAIR 


If later official pronouncements are to 
be taken at face value, the next stage in 
the struggle for the succession involved 
a strenuous effort by Beria to expand 
his authority. On April 3, 1953, Beria’s 
MVD (Ministry of Internal Affairs) 
announced that the Kremlin “doctors’ 
plot” had been a hoax, that M. D. 
Riumin, the former Deputy Minister of 
State Security in charge of the investi- 
gation, had been arrested for fabricat- 
ing evidence and that S. D. Ignatiev, 
the former Minister of State Security, 
had “displayed political blindness and 
carelessness.” * On April 7 Pravda re- 
vealed that Ignatiev had been “released” 
from his duties as Secretary of the 
party Central Committee. In mid-April 
came the dramatic announcement of a 
thoroughgoing purge of the Georgian 
party and governmental organization 
and the reinstatement of a number of 
Beria’s henchmen who had been the vic- 
tims of an earlier purge of the Georgian 
party. Beria’s hand in the purge was 
frankly acknowledged in a speech to 
the Georgian Supreme Soviet by V. M. 
Bakhradze, the new Chairman of the 
Georgian Council of Ministers.* In this 
case, as in the Kremlin doctors’ plot, 


2 March 21, 1953 
8 Pravda, April 3, 1953. 
t Zaria Vostoka, April 16, 1953. 
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the reinstated officials were declared to 
have been the victims of “a provoca- 
tional ‘case,’ falsified from beginning to 
end, concerning a nonexistent national- 
ISM y: hg : 

The evidence at hand makes it im- 
possible to plot Beria’s machinations in 
detail, if indeed there were such machi- 
nations. Nor do we know whether the 
countermeasures which his enemies were 
able to invoke represented a response to 
imminent peril or were prophylactic in 
character. In any case on July 10, 
1953, the Soviet press announced that 
Beria had been removed from his gov- 
ernmental and party posts and expelled 
from the party as an enemy of the peo- 
ple. According to Pravda, “Beria’s evil 
scheming to seize power began with try- 
ing to set the Ministry of Internal Af- 
fairs above the party and government 
and to employ the agencies of the 
MVD, both in the center and locally, 
against the party and its leadership, 
against the government of the USSR. 
...” ° Beria was also accused of un- 
dermining the collective farms and cre- 
ating “difficulties in the country’s food 
supply,” of seeking “to sow friction 
among the peoples of the USSR and to 
activize bourgeois national elements in 
the Union Republics,” of “illegality and 


highhandedness,” and of having long ' 


been “an agent of international im- 
perialism” who sought to destroy the 
Communist party and restore capitalism. 

In this curious mélange of accusa- 
tions the one which carried conviction 
was that Beria had sought to utilize his 
base in the MVD to strike out for a 
position of leadership. The arrest of 
Beria was followed by a purge of his 
supporters in Georgia and by the re- 
moval of his old associate, M. D. 
Bagirov, from the posts of Chairman of 
the Azerbaidjan Republic Council of 


5 Ibid. 
8 July 10, 1953. 


Ministers and party First Secretary." 
Party organizations were instructed to 
tighten control over the MVD at all 
levels, and the elimination of Beria’s 
entourage in the MVD extended down 
to the regional and district organiza- 
tions. 


Execution of Beria, Riumin, and Aba- 
kumov 


The final chapter of the Beria story 
unfolded on December 24, 1953, when 
the Soviet press announced that Beria 
and six associates had been executed by 
a firing squad after a secret trial. Two 
grim postscripts remained to be added. 
In July 1954 the news was released that 
Riumin, the responsible investigator in 
the original doctors’ plot, had been shot, 
an action which may well have been 
inspired by the desire to remove an in- 
convenient witness who also offered an 
obvious scapegoat to symbolize the new 
regime’s repudiation of past MVD bru- 
tality? On December 24, 1954, came 
the announcement that V. S. Abakumov, 
former Minister of State Security, had ` 
been tried and executed for carrying out 
“enemy assignments for Beria against 
the Communist party and the Soviet 
government.” 4° At the same time three 
of his associates in the ministry were 


T Zaria Vostoka, July 11 and 15, 1953; 
Pravda, July 19, 1953 . 

8 Accompanying Beria to his doom were 
V. N. Merkulov, former USSR Minister of 
State Security and later Minister of State 
Control; V. G. Dekanozov, Georgian Minister 
of Internal Affairs; S. A. Goglidze, former 
head of the Georgian MVD and one-time di- 
rector of the network of forced labor camps 
in the Soviet Far East; B. Z. Kobulov, for- 
mer USSR Deputy Minister of State Securi-y 
and subsequently one of Beria’s deputies in 
the MVD; P. Y. Meshik, head of the MVD 
in the Ukraine; and L. E. Viodzimirskil, for- 
mer head of the Investigation Department 
“for particularly important matters” in the 
MVD Pravda, December 24, 1953. 

® KomsomoPskaia Pravda, July 23, 1954 

10 Pravda, December 24, 1954, 
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shot while two others were sentenced 
to long terms of imprisonment in cor- 
rective labor camps. The indictment 
charged Abakumov and his associates 
with fabricating the so-called “Lenin- 
grad case,” in which “many party and 
state officials were arrested without 
grounds and falsely accused of very 
grave state crimes.’ The Abakumov 
affair, timed exactly a year after the 
shooting of Beria, served as a reminder 
that the road to supreme power in 
the Soviet system lay elsewhere than 
through exclusive reliance on control of 
the police apparatus. 


Malenkow’s renewed prestige 


The liquidation of Beria eliminated 
one of the chief contenders for su- 
premacy, but it left a field of battle 
in which other contestants could still 
maneuver while proclaiming their con- 
tinued loyalty to the principle of col- 
lective leadership. In the aftermath of 
the Beria purge Malenkov seemed to 
emerge with renewed prestige. The So- 
viet press reported that it was Malen- 
kov who spoke for the Presidium atthe 
plenary session of the Central Commit- 
tee at which Beria was condemned.** 
It was Malenkov again who claimed 
the spotlight at the August 1953 ses- 
sion of the Supreme Soviet with a wide- 
ranging speech which covered the gamut 


of domestic and foreign affairs. But the 


events of the next months were to show 
that Malenkov’s title to leadership had 
a fatal flaw. The fateful Central Com- 
mittee decision of March 14, 1933, 
which had compelled him to abandon 
his party secretaryship, contained the 
seeds of his undoing. _In the first strug- 
gle for the succession after Lenin’s in- 
capacitating illness, Stalin had demon- 
strated that control of the party ap- 
paratus was crucial to victory. It was 
certainly a lesson of which Malenkov 


11 Pravda, July 10, 1953. 


was well aware. One can only surmise 
that he yielded the position reluctantly 
in the face of a superior combination of 
power and that he hoped perhaps to 
preserve his influence in the apparatus 
at one remove through the many pa- 
tronage connections which bound its 
leading figures to him. 


Risk oF KHRUSHCHEV AND DEMOTION 
OF MALENKOV 


The departure of Malenkov from the 
Secretariat left Khrushchev as the senior 
party Secretary. During the first six 
months after Stalin’s death, Khrushchev 
remained in the shade. His activities 
in the Secretariat during this period are 
not a matter of record. Whatever they 
may have been, it can be surmised that 
they were calculated not to alarm his 
colleagues in the Presidium and not to 
lead them to fear an enlargement of his 
jurisdiction. Beginning in September 
1953 his star began to rise publicly. 
On September 13 Pravda revealed that 
Khrushchev had been elected First Sec- 
retary of the party Central Committee. 
His September 3 report to the Central 
Committee on agricultural policy was 
widely reprinted and inaugurated a 
sweeping series of agricultural reform 
measures. Changes in the party appa- 
ratus became the order of the day. The 
reconstruction of the Georgian party 
organization and the purge of Bagirov 
in Azerbaidjan, which occurred in the 
wake of the Beria affair, were followed 
by the firing of G. A. Arutiunov as 
First Secretary of the Armenian party. 
On November 28, 1953, V. M. An- 
drianov, party chief in Leningrad, was 
removed at a meeting presided over by 
Khrushchev.?? Mikhailov gave way to 
Kapitanov as First Secretary of the 
Moscow organization. Similar changes 
took place in Kazakhstan, Kirgizia, 
Tula, Smolensk, and many other re- 
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gions and districts. The purge of party 
secretaries was open to the interpreta- 
tion that Khrushchev was installing his 
own supporters in key positions and 
that a new and formidable party ma- 
chine was in the making. 

Signs of Khrushchev’s increasing 
prominence mounted rapidly as the year 
1954 wore on.- His report of February 
23, 1954, at the plenary session of the 
party Central Committee, which un- 
veiled a grandiose program to solve the 
problem of Soviet grain supply by open- 
ing up vast tracts of new land, could 
be construed as an implied rebuke to 
Malenkov, who had stated at the Nine- 
teenth Party Congress that “the grain 
problem ... has been solved, solved 
definitely and finally.” ** At the April 
session of the Supreme Soviet it was 
no longer Malenkov who dominated 
the proceedings. Both Khrushchev and 
Malenkov spoke on the same day, but 
it was Khrushchev who addressed the 
Council of the Union while Malenkov, 
the Chairman of the Council of Minis- 
ters, directed his remarks to the Coun- 
cil of Nationalities.?® 

By the spring of 1954 it was also 
clear that Khrushchev was expanding 
his contacts with the satellite parties. 
He led the Soviet delegation which at- 
tended the Second Congress of the Pol- 
ish United Workers party at Warsaw in 
March. In June he appeared at the 
Tenth Congress of the Czechoslovak 
Communist party and delivered a fiery 
speech boasting of Soviet leadership in 
developing the hydrogen bomb. 

On September 29 Pravda announced 
the departure of a Soviet delegation to 
participate in the celebration of the es- 
tablishment of the Communist regime 
in China and to negotiate a new agree- 
ment with its leaders. Again it was 
Khrushchev who headed the delegation, 


18 Reprinted ın Pravda, March 21, 1954. 
14 Ibid., October 6, 1952. 
15 Ibid., April 27, 1954. 


‘Stalin. 


and it was perhaps not without sig- 
nificance that Khrushchev was accom- 
panied by Bulganin, while both Malen- 
kov and Molotov were left at home. 
The return journey was replete with 
stops along the way and meetings with 
republic and regional party leaders at 
which, it may be presumed, fences were 
mended and relations cemented. 


Personal leadership? 


By the early winter of 1954, the pub- 
licity accorded Khrushchev in the So- 
viet press began to suggest an image of 
personal leadership, in striking contrast 
with the theory of collective rule which 
continued to be sedulously professed. 
The Central Committee decree of No- 
vember 10, 1954, on “Errors in Con- 
ducting Scientific-Atheist Propaganda 
Among the Public,” was signed by 
Khrushchev personally.1® His Septem- 
ber interview on agricultural policy with 
the British scientist Bernal was pub- 
lished in full in Pravda and Isvestia 
on December 24, 1954. His speech to 
construction workers on building and 
agriculture received similar treatment 
on December 28. The complete text 
of his Moscow speech to the young set- 
tlers who were setting off to the new 
lands was reported on January 8, 1935. 
Perhaps not altogether coincidentally, 
the build-up of Khrushchev was accom- 
panied by a resurrection of tributes to 
His birthday, which was al- 
lowed to pass virtually unnoticed in 
1953, became the occasion for leading 
articles in the press on December 21, 
1954, Although the lavish adulation 
which had characterized Stalin worship 
at its height was decidedly tempered, 
and the restoration of Stalin to the 
Pantheon of top Communist heroes was 
accompanied by a reassertion of “the 
Leninist principle of collective leader- 
ship,” there were many who were not 
apt to forget that the cult of Stalinism 
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itself began with a glorification of Lenin 
and the principle of collective leader- 
ship which he theoretically espoused. 


Heavy industry vs. consumers’ goods 


While Khrushchev was increasingly 
articulate and vocal, Malenkov was 
strangely silent. Rumors of differences 
of view between them circulated freely, 
but if differences existed they were not 
readily documented. In the Soviet sys- 
tem conflicts of policy rarely rise to full 
visibility until the issue has been re- 
solved, but a curious pair of editorials 
in Pravda and Izvest#a on December 
21, 1954, suggested a difference of out- 
look within the leadership group on the 
priority to be accorded the consumers’ 
goods campaign as against renewed em- 
phasis on heavy industry. The differ- 
ences were differences of shading, but 
the shading was unmistakable. Jzvestsia, 
the presumed organ of the government, 
emphasized the increased production of 
consumers’ goods; Pravda, the party or- 
gan, called “on the Soviet people to di- 
rect their main attention to fulfilling 
plans for the further growth of heavy 
industry.” Khrushchev’s speech to the 
plenary session of the Central Commit- 
tee on January 25, 1955, gave even 
sharper expression to these differences. 
“In connection with the measures lately 
taken for increasing output of con- 
sumers’ goods,” said Khrushchev, “some 
comrades have confused the question 
of the pace of development of heavy 


and light industry in our country... ; 


These pseudo theoreticians try to claim 
that at some stage of socialist construc- 
tion the development of heavy industry 
ceases to be the main task and that 
light industry can and should overtake 
all other branches of industry. This is 
profoundly incorrect reasoning, alien to 
the spirit of Marxism-Leninism-——noth- 
ing but slander of our party. This is 
a belching of the rightist deviation, a 
regurgitation of views hostile to Lenin- 


ism, views which Rykov, Bukharin, and 
their ik once preached.” ** 

At no point was Malenkov publicly 
charged with holding these views, but 
at least one sentence in his letter of 
resignation from~the chairmanship of 
the Council of Ministers on February 
8, 1955, carried overtones of recantation. 
After acknowledging his administrative 
“inexperience” and his past “guilt and 
responsibility for the unsatisfactory 
state of affairs in agriculture,” Malen- 
kovy paid tribute to the new agricul- 
tural reforms sponsored by the party, 
which, he declared, were “based upon 
the only correct foundation—the fur- 
ther all-round development of heavy in- 
dustry—and only the realization of this 
program will provide the necessary con- 
ditions for a real increase in the produc- 
tion of all necessary consumer goods.” ° 
To the initiated, this devious Aesopian 
language suggested a capitulation which 
closed the debate. 


Retention of Malenkov 


Despite expectations abroad that Mal- 
enkov would follow Beria to the grave, 
the treatment of Malenkov followed a 
very different course from that of Beria. 
He was made the scapegoat for agricul- 
tural failures, but there was no sugges- 
tion of treason or espionage. Although 
demoted to the position of Minister of 
Power Stations and Deputy Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers, he re- 
mained a member of the party Pre- 
sidium. His survival seemed to indi- 
cate that, unlike Beria, he posed no 
real threat to his colleagues in the Pre- 
sidium. His retention, moreover, served 
the useful function of signifying to the 
outside world that the leadership, in 
Malenkov’s words, remained “mono- 
lithic in its unity and singleness of 
purpose.” 

17 Pravda, February 3, 1955. 
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Reconstructson of top leadership 


The demotion of Malenkov opened 
the way to a reconstruction of the top 
leadership. Bulganin replaced Malen- 
kov as Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers and at the same time yielded 
his post as Minister of Defense to Mar- 
shal Zhukov.?® Khrushchev seemed to 
emerge from the affair with greatly 
heightened prestige. He led the dele- 
gation of high governmental and party 
dignitaries at the session of the Supreme 
Soviet at which Malenkov’s resignation 
was announced, and he moved the nomi- 
nation of Bulganin as Malenkov’s re- 
placement. The ovation which he was 
accorded by the deputies suggested an 
awareness of his leading role which at 
least raised the question as to whether 
the principle of collective leadership 
was as “unquestionably inviolate” as 
Bulganin was later to affirm.2° In their 
respective interviews with the American 
journalists W. R. Hearst, Kingsbury 
Smith, and F. Connif, Khrushchev 
spoke with: a degree of freedom that 
was missing from Bulganin’s more cau- 
tious remarks.*+_ On the visit to Yugo- 
slavia it was Khrushchev who took the 
lead, and on the return trip through 
Sofia and Bucharest it was Khrushchev 
again who spoke for the Soviet delega- 
tion and was invariably listed first. 
Whether Khrushchev was more than 
first among equals was still not clear. 
Shrewd diplomatic observers who had 
occasion to meet members of the Pre- 
sidium and watch them in action were 
persuaded that junta rule continued to 
prevail. The powers vested in the of- 
fice of First Secretary pointed toward 
a consolidation of Khrushchev’s influ- 
ence, but what forces operated below 

18 Ibid. 

20 See Bulganin’s interview with W. R. 
Hearst, Kingsbury Smith, and F. Connif, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1955, For a Lasting Peace, February 


18, 1955. 
21 Ibid. 


the surface only those privy to the se- 
crets of the party Presidium could tell. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF PRESIDIUM 
AND SECRETARIAT 


By mid-summer of 1955 the party 
Presidium consisted of eleven full mem- 
bers. Khrushchev, as First Secretary 
of the Central Committee, and Bul- 
ganin, as Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers, occupied the most prominent 
posts. Another group of five, Molotov, 
Kaganovich, Mikoyan, Saburov, and 
Pervukhin, served as First Deputy 
Chairmen of the Council of Ministers. 
Voroshilov, the eldest member of the 
group, discharged the protocol functions 
of head of state. Malenkov was con- 
signed to an inferior status as a mere 
Deputy Chairman, a position which put 
him on a par with seven other ministers 
outside the Presidium circle. At the 
July 1955 session of the Central Com- 
mittee two new Presidium members 
were elected, A. I. Kirichenko, First 
Secretary of the Ukrainian party, and 
M. A. Suslov, one of the Central Com- 
mittee Secretaries.”? 

A comparison of the present Pre- 
sidium with the Stalinist Politburo pro- 
vides interesting material for reflection. 
Of the eleven members of the Presidium 
in mid-1955, seven were carry-overs from 
the Politburo under Stalin. Within this 
group of veterans some marked shifts 
in status were evident. Khrushchev 
and Bulganin, who had been somewhat 
secondary figures in Stalin’s entourage, 
had now clearly moved into senior po- 
sitions. Malenkov had obviously suf- 
fered a serious setback. The position 
of the others—Molotov, Kaganovich, 
Mikoyan, and Voroshilov—was more 
enigmatic. In terms of Politburo sen- 
iority, they were the elders of the Pre- 
sidium. Whether they exercised cor- 
responding influence was less clear. 
Saburov and Pervukhin, the two new 


22 Pravda, July 13, 1955. 
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members admitted in the reconstruction 
of the Presidium after Stalin’s death, 
represented the new generation of engi- 
neer-administrators. Their inclusion in 
the inner circle presumably reflected a 
need to broaden the knowledge and ex- 
perience of the ruling group in order to 
cope with the burdensome administra- 
tive responsibilities which rapid indus- 
- trialization imposed. The addition of 
Kirichenko and Suslov to the Presidium 
marked a reversion to a more familiar 
type. Both were experienced party func- 
tionaries whose career lines represented 
advancement on the party ladder. 

The exclusions from the Presidium 
were perhaps even more significant than 
the inclusions. With the elimination of 
Beria, the police were deprived of di- 
rect representation in the ruling group. 
Kruglov, who succeeded Beria as head 
of the MVD, and Colonel General 
Serov, who was placed in charge of the 
newly organized Committee on State 
Security in the spring of 1954, were 
police functionaries rather than party 
leaders of the first rank. The new 
_ rulers appeared determined to keep the 
police in a subordinate position. 
spite the apparent marked increase in 
the prestige of the armed forces and the 
designation of Marshal Zhukov as Min- 
ister of Defense, no new military fig- 
ures were co-opted into the Presidium. 
Party supremacy remained the watch- 
word, and the composition of the inner 
circle reflected the traditional subordi- 
nation of the military professionals to 
the party leadership. 


Central Committee Secretariai 


The reconstruction of the party Pre- 
sidium was also accompanied by changes 
in the Central Committee Secretariat. 
In the reshuffle of responsibilities after 
Stalin’s death the number of party Sec- 
retaries was reduced from ten to five. 
Khrushchev as senior Secretary was as- 
sisted by M. A.- Suslov, one-time head 


De- 


of the Propaganda and Agitation De- 
partment of the Central Committee and 
a former Pravda editor, P. N. Pospelov, 
also a former Pravda editor and head of 
the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute, N. N. 
Shatalin, earlier a member of the Org- 
buro and a high party functionary in 
the Cadres Section of the Central Com- 
mittee Secretariat, and S. D. Ignatiev, 
former Minister of State Security. Ig- 
natiev’s career as party Secretary was 
short-lived; on April 7, 1953, Pravda 
announced his removal for his alleged 
role in concocting a false case against 
the Kremlin doctors accused of plotting 
the death of Soviet leaders.*® After the 
Supreme Soviet session at which Mal- 
enkov was demoted, Shatalin’s name 
ceased to appear in the list of top party 
dignitaries occasionally mentioned in the 
Soviet press. Whether he has also been 
deprived of his position of party Secre- 
tary was not disclosed. 

At the July 1955 session of the Cen- 
tral Committee, three new Secretaries 
were elected. They were D. T. Shepi- 
lov, editor of Pravda, A. B. Aristov, the 
party chief of Khabarovsk Province, and 
N. I. Beliaev, the veteran First Secre- 
tary of the Altai Province.** Shepilov 
accompanied Khrushchev on his trips 
to China and Yugoslavia and has been 
closely associated with him during the 
last year. The elevation of Aristov and 
Beliaev to Central Committee secretary- 
ships brings to the Kremlin two men 
who possess an intimate knowledge of 
the problems of Soviet Asia, and who 
possibly also owe their promotion to the 
center to Khrushchev. The effect of 
the recent reconstruction of the Sec- 
retariat may well be to strengthen 
Khrushchev’s control of this important 
fortress of power. 

Aside from personnel shifts, there wére 


23 Tenatiev subsequently reappeared as First 
Secretary of the Bashkir party organization; 
see Pravda, February 26, 1954. 

24 Pravda, July 13, 1955. 
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no announcements of major changes in 
the structure of the Central Committee 
Secretariat. The most important reform 
revealed by Khrushchev in his speech 
of January 25, 1955, provided for the 
creation in the Secretariat of a sepa- 
rate Section of Party Organs for the 
RSFSR (Russian Soviet Federal Social- 
ist Republic) as well as an Agricultural 
Section.?° The devolution of co-ordinat- 
ing functions in these areas to the newly 
established Russian Sections pointed to- 
ward a possible congestion of decision 
making at the center; whether it also 
foreshadowed the emergence of a sepa- 
rate central party apparatus for the 
- RSFSR remained to be revealed. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE RURAL 
PARTY STRUCTURE 


By far the most significant changes in 
party organization took place in rural 
areas, aS an accompaniment of the am- 
‘ bitious series of agricultural reforms in- 
itiated in the fall of 1953. The new 
program involved a drastic reorganiza- 
tion of the district party apparatus, 
which was designed to bring party lead- 
ership closer to the grass roots and to 
make party control more effective.*° Un- 
der Stalin the bulk of the rural party 
functionaries had tended to be concen- 
trated in the raton, or district, centers; 
from these points they had supervised 
the collective farms, state farms, and 
MTS (machine-tractor stations) in their 
districts. Each MTS had an assistant 
director for political affairs, and most, 
but not all, collective and state farms 
had party organizations. Under the 
Khrushchev program the fulcrum of in- 
tensive control was shifted to the MTS. 
The post of assistant director for politi- 
cal affairs was abolished. Instead each 
raion was divided into zones—one for 
each MTS in the raton—and a district 
party secretary was assigned to each 

25 Pravda, February 3, 1955. 


28 Pravda, September 13 and 15, 
March 6 and 21, 1954. 
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1953; 


zone with headquarters at the MTS. 
A staff of full-time party instructors was 
placed at his disposal, with each in- 
structor responsible for one or at most 
two collective farms. 

The party apparatus at the raton cen- 
ters was also reorganized. The De- 
partments of Party, Trade Union, and 
Komsomol organs were replaced by Or- 
ganization Departments which were en- 
trusted with the tasks of regulating party 
membership and admissions, choosing 
personnel, and supervising the work of 
primary party organizations in the dis- 
trict. The post of third secretary was 
abolished, and the second secretary of 
the raion was made responsible for the 
work of the new Organization Depart- 
ment as well as for the Department of 
Propaganda and Agitation. 

At the same time thousands of Com- 
munists were mobilized from the cities 
to strengthen the rural party apparatus. 
Prior to the reorganization, the agricul- 
tural sections of the district committee 
employed around eleven thousand full- 
time party workers.” By May 1955 
more than thirty thousand party func- 
tionaries had been assigned to the in- 
structor groups attached to the MTS.* 
This was presumably in addition to the 
3,747 full-time party secretaries in the 


. larger collective farms which had been 


authorized by the party Central Com- 
mittee up to the fall of 1953.7 

At the same time the party asserted 
a more centralized control over the se- 
lection of collective farm executive per- 
sonnel. The fiction of election by the 
collective farmers themselves was virtu- 
ally abandoned. The Central Commit- 
tee decree on “Virgin and Idle Lands” 
of March 2, 1954, provided that col- 
lective farm chairmanships be included 


27 Ya. Storozhev, “Some Questions on the 
Work of Rural District Committees,” Par- 
tiinaia Zhisn’ [Party Life], No. 9 (May 
1955), p. 13. 

28 Ibid. 

28 Pravda, September 15, 1953. 
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“among those offices to which appoint- 
ments are subject to confirmation by 
oblast and krai committees and Union 
Republic Party Central Committees” 
and that “the posts of vice-chairman, 
brigade leader, and livestock section 
manager ... be subject to confirma- 
tion of district party committees.” *° 


Collective farm leaders 


This decree was followed by a de- 
cision to mobilize urban “volunteers” 
for work as collective farm leaders. In 
the words of Pravda, “The party Cen- 
tral Committee and the USSR Coun- 
cil of Ministers have decided to select 
30,000 experienced officials of party 
and Soviet organizations, enterprises, re- 
search institutes, and establishments who 
are capable of guaranteeing the guid- 
ance of collective farms and to rec- 
ommend them for the posts of chair- 
men of collective farms, primarily of 
backward farms.” ** Although Pravda 
warned party leaders that ‘‘castoffs” 
from enterprises would not be tolerazed, 
by the late spring of 1955 it was evi- 
dent that at least some of the ‘“volun- 
teers” belonged to that category.** 

In some respects at least the recriit- 
ment of urban cadres to lead the new 
agricultural program was reminiscent of 
the mobilization of “advanced workers” 


which had played a prominent part in 


the first phase of the collectivization 
program, in 1929-34. The Soviet press 
reported that more than 120,000 agron- 
omists and zootechnicians had been 
shifted from office assignments to the 
MTS. In the year and a half following 
the September 1953 agricultural decrees, 
some 16,000 Communists and 200,000 
Komsomols were sent to work in ani- 
mal husbandry.” In 1954 more than 
100,000 young men and women were 


30 Pravda, March 6, 1954. 

31 April 18, 1955. 

82 For examples see ibid, May 31, 1955. 

38 Partnaia Zhisn’, No. 9 (May 1955), p. 
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recruited to develop the virgin lands. 
For 1955 another 112,000 were being 
called upon to enlist for similar serv- 
ice.8* But there were also indications 
that the enthusiasm of the crusade had 
a somewhat synthetic flavor. The So- 
viet press of the period contained nu- 
merous references to party members 
who attempted to wriggle out of rural 
assignments, and even Khrushchev was 
forced to remind an audience of Mos- 
cow “volunteers” that “... we are 
sending you off with honor, but we will 
take you back without pleasure.... 
Yes, and without honor!” 35 


Party MEMBERSHIP 


The dependence of the party leader- 
ship on its urban contingents reflected 
the relative weakness of the party in 
rural areas. In his speech to the Feb- 
ruary 1954 session of the Central Com- 
mittee, Khrushchev disclosed that only 
16,620 collective farmers had been taken 
into the party in 1953. Three-quarters 
of the primary party units on collective 
farms and 585 rural district committees 
failed to admit a single collective farmer 
into the party during all of 1953. His 
report revealed the breakdown of rural 
party membership given in the accom- 
panying table: *° 


PARTY MEMBERS AND CANDIDATES 
IN RURAL DISTRICTS 


sprain 
Location Toe Numbers 
ship 
In institutions belong- 
ing to district organi- 
zations..... .. 30.0 900,000 
In industrial enterprises 20 0 600,000 


In collective farms..... 930,000 
In MTS . 240,000 
On state farms...... 129,000 
Other... ... a.a. 201,000 

Total erpreiriinni 3,000,900 





3t Pravda, February 25, 1955. 
86 Ibid January 8, 1955 
88 Pravda, March 21, 1954. 
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Although these figures indicate a sub- 
stantial increase in collective farm party 
membership as compared with the pre- 
war period, they also make clear that 
the average collective farm in 1953 had 
approximately twelve party members and 
candidates, a total which is largely ac- 
counted for by the executive personnel 
of the farm. In Khrushchev’s words, 
“Many district committees take abso- 
lutely no interest in admitting collective 
farmers into the party. Of course, in 
recent years the party has pursued a 
policy of restricting admissions, but this 
does not mean that admitting the fore- 
most collective farmers into the party 
must be discontinued altogether.” *7 It 
is also worth noting that the rural mem- 
bership of the Komsomol remained low. 
Out of a total Komsomol membership 
of 18,825,327 on March 1, 1954, only 
two million were in collective farms, 
297,000 in MTS, and 200,000 in state 
farms.*8 

Since the announcement at the Nine- 
teenth Party Congress that the party 
on October 1, 1952, had 6,013,259 
members and 868,846 candidates, no 
comparably precise figures have been 
released. From occasional general ref- 
erences in the Soviet press it would 
appear that the over-all party member- 
ship is presently stabilized around the 
seven-million level, but more precise 
breakdowns will probably not become 
available until the convocation of the 
Twentieth Congress of the party in Feb- 
ruary 1956. The emphasis of the party 
is still on the recruitment of “leading” 
personnel; as a governing party it seeks 
to ensure its control of all the important 
power positions in Soviet society. As 
might be expected, the armed forces re- 
‘main one of the most sensitive areas and 
receive special attention in the party’s 
recruitment drives. As Molotov put it 
in his speech to the Supreme Soviet on 

87 Ibid. 

38 Komsomol’skaia Pravda, March 20, 1954, 


February 8, 1955, “. . . seventy-seven 
out of every hundred men in our army 
are Communists or members of the 
Young Communist League. Both Com- 
munists and members of the Young 
Communist League know particularly 
well how to defend the gains of Com- 
munism against the aggressors.” 5° 


Party TRENDS Since STALIN’s DEATH 


While it is too soon to venture any 
definitive appraisal of party develop- 
ments since the death of Stalin, some 
tentative observations may be hazarded. 
Up to this point, at least, Stalin’s lieu- 
tenants have mandged a remarkably 
smooth transition. The struggle for the 
succession has been contained within 
the inner circle; the elimination of Beria 
and the demotion of Malenkov have 
been achieved with no society-wide re- 
percussions. Despite many visible signs 
of Khrushchev’s rising status and the 
perspectives which the first secretary- 
ship opens up to him, there is as yet no 
hard evidence to indicate that he has 
attained a position of indisputable pri- 
macy, and the reiterated references to 
collective leadership point toward a 
situation in which power continues to 
be shared in greater or lesser degree. 
In the absence of direct testimony, it is 
impossible to do more than speculate on 
the equilibrium of forces which operates 
within the Soviet high command; the 
historic experience of Stalinism does, 
however, suggest that control of the 
party apparatus is likely to play a key 
role in any struggle for supremacy which 
ensues. Although efforts to bring the 
armed forces or the police into action 
in such a struggle can never be alto- 
gether excluded, the lessons of Soviet 
history would also seem to indicate that 
such efforts are rarely made, or, if made, 
are unlikely to be successful. A Bona- 
partist coup d’état requires a degree of 
conspiratorial secrecy and: esprit de 

38 Pravda, February 9, 1955. 
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corps in officer ranks which the whole 
pattern of party and police controls in 
the armed forces is calculated to dis- 
courage. As long as party discipline 
remains paramount, the purely military 
dictator is unlikely to make his appear- 
ance on the Soviet scene. 

The supremacy of the party continues 
to be the alpha and omega of Soviet 
rule. The reassertion of party leader- 
ship in the MVD after the arrest of 
Beria made this explicit. All efforts to 
weaken party controls in any sector of 
Soviet life have been sternly rebuffed. 
The recent rebuke administered to party 
officials in the Ministry of Construction 
who violated the party decree prohibit- 
ing the acceptance of payments or bo- 
nuses from economic organizations fur- 
nished a striking example.*? Pravda 
seized the occasion to re-emphasize the 
independence of the party hierarchy and 
to indicate that party officials who al- 
lowed themselves to become “tools in 
the hands of administrative organiza- 
tions” would be severely disciplined. 
The call for parttinost’, or devotion to 
party interests, at the Second Writers’ 
Congress symbolized the same drive. 
In this respect, at least, Stalin’s lieu- 
tenants have remained true to their 
Stalinist origins. 


Personalized leadership 


In other respects, their style in lead- 
ership marks a decisive break with that 
of their predecessor. In the period 
since Stalin’s death the new party lead- 
ers have traveled the country, visited 
collective farms and factories, partici- 
pated in meetings of primary party 
units, made numerous appearances at 
foreign embassies, and sought to estab- 
lish a direct contact with their problems 
` and their constituents which contrasts 
notably with the remoteness of Stalin. 
Kbruschev in particular has been volu- 


40 See Parttinaia Zhisw’, No. 3 (May 1954), 
pp. 47-50. 


bly articulate, airing difficulties with ap- 
parent frankness, putting in public ap- 
pearances in every part of the Soviet 
Union, and conducting a tireless one- 
man agitational campaign on behalf of 
the new agricultural program without 
recent parallel in Soviet history. What- 
ever the motives which have inspired 
this activity, the result has been to 
project an image of personalized and 
humanized leadership which suggests a 
sharp change from the past. 


Policy 


In the realm of policy the record has 
been more ambiguous. Such measures 
of the first post-Stalinist year as the 
amnesty decree, the price cuts, the halv- 
ing of the state loan, the consumer 
goods campaign, the improved agricul- 
tural incentives, and the easing of re- 
straints on intellectual creativity seemed 
to imply a repudiation of the Stalinist 
legacy. They could be explained by 
the desire of the new leaders to court 
popularity and entrench themselves in 
power, but at a deeper level they ex- 
pressed the grievances and strains of 
the Stalinist epoch with which his suc- 
cessors had to reckon. The decision to 
seek a détente in both domestic and 
foreign policy was an obvious response’ 
to the problems which the new regime 
inherited. But the choices open to the 
leadership also involved risks and dan- 
gers. Any really large-scale expansion 
in the output of consumers’ goods meant 
a probable cutback in military expendi- 
tures and a slowing up in the rate of 
growth of heavy industry. Faced with 
this choice, the party leaders reasserted 
the priority of heavy industry. But 
having selected the Stalinist path, they 
raised the specter of old dilemmas and 
new sacrifices; it remained to be seen 
whether they could transcend the diff- 
culties which their decision imposed on 
them. 

Each generation of leadership has its 
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own commitments and its own choices 
to make. The commitments which the 
new leaders inherit from the past in- 
clude a vested interest in a system of 
party leadership which will preserve 
their own power, a determination to 
make the Soviet fortress militarily and 
economically impregnable, and a belief 
in the ultimate triumph of world com- 
munism. But the new ruling group also 
has its own world to build, and it must 
build with the material which time and 
history place at its disposal. It must 


determine whether it can stabilize its 
relations with the outside world and 
steer a course which will avoid atomic 
obliteration. It must decide whether it 
dare come to terms with the aspirations 
of its own people for peace, security, 
freedom, and a better life. What the 
future choices of the new rulers will be 
no man can know. But no one who has 
studied the party in which they have 
been schooled will lightly assume that 
the convictions instilled by a lifetime of 
conditioning are easily discarded. 
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pe Trends in the Soviet Economy* 


By Joser A. KERSHAW 


T is now a decade since World War 
II came to a conclusion. That con- 
flict inflicted great punishment on the 
The valuable indus- 
trial and agricultural areas of the west 
and southwest were laid waste once by 
the Soviet armies retreating eastward, 
and again by the German armies re- 
treating westward. This destruction, 
coupled with the intensive use of capi- 
tal during the war and the failure to re- 
place a good deal of it, could not help 
weakening the economy seriously. 

It is true that by the end of the war 
reconstruction had already begun in a 
serious way. Nonetheless, the economy 
in 1945 was considerably smaller by al- 
most any measure than it had been five 
years earlier. Casualties had been high, 
the people were tired, farms were de- 
pleted of their best manpower, and the 
nonagricultural labor force had been re- 
duced by the operation of the draft. 
With the possible exception of Germany 


ended just one short decade ago have all 


. but disappeared. 


and Poland, the Soviet economy en- . 


joyed the dubious distinction of having 
suffered more than any other as a re- 
sult of the war. 

The details of economic development 
following the conclusion of the war are 
not well known to Western scholars. 
The broad outlines, however, are un- 
mistakable, and there is rather general 
agreement that the recovery has been 
little short of remarkable. The Soviet 
economy is now the world’s second 
mightiest, and the scars of the war that 


* This article leans heavily on research, both 
finished and in process, which The RAND 
Corporation has sponsored in the recent past. 
In addition several of my colleagues have 
commented on the article I want to thank 
Abram Bergson, Oleg Hoeffding, Norman Kap- 
lan, and Nancy Nimitz in particular. 


The main purpose of this paper is to 
examine some recent trends in the So- 
viet economy, especially from the view- 
point of their influence on Soviet rates 
of growth. To do this, we shall have to 
look at the growth rates in effect before 
Stalin’s death in order to evaluate the 
influence of the post-Stalin changes. We 
shall also want to speculate on future 
developments in the economy with par- 
ticular emphasis on the probabilities 
that rates of growth in the future will 
or will not vary significantly from those 
that have characterized the past. 


\ 
DIMENSIONS OF SOVIET GROWTH 


While there is general agreement that 
Soviet growth since the end of the war 
has been rapid, there is some disagree- 
ment as to just how rapid it has been. 
This disagreement stems in part from 
the fact that there are serious concep- 
tual difficulties in describing the growth 


of an economy; in the case of the Soviet 
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Union there is the added difficulty that 
the Soviet authorities have restricted the 
amount of data made available to West- 
ern and, perhaps, Soviet scholars. The 
Iron Curtain has not been able to im- 
pose a blackout, since a centrally di- 
rected economy requires the existence 
of considerable amounts of data for the 
implementation of its own instructions; 
many of these data cannot be kept from 
the eyes of the West, but quantitatively 
and qualitatively the statistical dim-out 
has been impressive. 

The Russians have published data on 
Soviet national income for some time, 
but those who have studied the data and 
the concepts and practices of Soviet na- 
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tional income statistics find it impos- 
sible to accept the rates of increase im- 
plied by these data. There has been 
as yet no definitive Western study in- 
dicating the rate of growth of the Soviet 
economy as a whole. We are not able, 
therefore, to describe the dimensions of 
Soviet growth with either exactness or 
confidence. But we do have estimates 
that are plausible. 

Several years ago, at a conference 
of economists who are students of the 
USSR, Professor Gregory Grossman set 
forth an estimate of the growth of the 
Soviet economy which may be taken as 
of the right order of magnitude, at least 
pending the completion of more defini- 
tive studies. Professor Grossman found 
that the annual rate of growth of the 
Soviet economy before World War H 
was 6.5 to 7 per cent. In the postwar 
period, but with the exception of the 
immediate postwar years when recon- 
struction obviously meant a rapid rate 
of growth, the annual rate of growth of 
national income seems to have been 
about the same. There is some dis- 
cernible tendency for this rate to slacken 
off, but more will be said on the sub- 
ject on a later page. 

To some, this sort of percentage rate 
of increase sounds fairly modest. It 
is, however, large by any standards of 
Western experience. It may be well to 
keep in mind that such a rate implies 
a doubling. in size every eleven years. 
Perhaps more germane is a comparison 
of rates of increase of the United States 
economy. Most American economists, 
when they think about the future of the 
United States economy, think in terms 
of growth rates on the order of 2.5 to 

t Paul Studenski and Julius Wyler, “Na- 
tional Income Estimates of Soviet Russia— 
Their Distinguishing Characteristics and Prob- 
lems,” American Economic Review, Vol. 37, 
No 2 (May 1947), pp. 595-610. 

3A. Bergson (Editor), Soviet Economic 


Growth (Evanston, Il: Row, Peterson and 
Company, 1953), p. 9. 


3 per cent a year. This, for example, is 
the range used by President Truman’s 
Materials Policy Commission and by 
Gerhard Colm in a recent publication 
of the National Planning Association.’ 
There -have been occasions when the 
United States growth rate has been 
higher than 3 per cent, but there have 
seldom if ever been occasions when, over 
a prolonged period of time, the growth 
rate in this country has approximated 
that which has apparently been main- 
tained in the Soviet Union since 1928, 
with the exception, of course, of the war 
years.* 

But there is a real question as to 
whether a growth rate for the Soviet 
economy as a whole is the significant 
figure to look for. For one thing, the 
total economy is made up of many sec- 
tors which grow at very disparate 
rates. This creates serious statistical 
problems, and casts real doubt on the 
Significance of a single growth raie. 
Moreover, when comparisors are made 
between two economies with rather dif- 
ferent structures, there is a serious ques- 
tion as to the meaning of over-all rates 
of increase. 


Significance of industry and agriculture 
in total economy 


This leads to the desirability of ex- 
amining separate sectors of the economy 
separately. Among those which might 
be examined, two sectors—industry and 
agriculture—are of particular interest in 
themselves, because of their importance 
in the total economy, and because of 
economic relationships between them. 
The output of industry, or rather its 
relative size and rate of increase, is the 

3G. Colm, The American Economy in 1960 
(National Planning Association, 1952), p. 19. 

4See, for example, Simon Kuznets, National 
Product Since 1869 (New York: National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, Inc, 1946), p. 
119; also see the Grossman chapter in” A. 
Bergson (Editor), op cit. (note 2 supra), p. 
12. 
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magnitude of greatest interest to us 
when we attempt to assess the degree 
and rate of industrialization. Further- 
more, industrial strength determines eco- 
nomic strength, at least in the short run 
when capability to make war (cold or 
hot) is the central issue. It is the out- 
put of the basic industries like coal, 
machinery, electric power, steel, and 
petroleum that we are really interested 
in when we are thinking of the com- 
parative size of the Soviet economy and 
economies of the West. 

On the other hand, the ability of an 
economy to satisfy its people becomes 
important in the longer run. And here, 
though industry too supplies consumer 
goods, the success of industry in this re- 
spect rests, in a virtually closed economy 
like the USSR, on success in agriculture. 
Furthermore, in a developing economy, 
it is agriculture which supplies an im- 
portant part of the growing industrial 
labor force and which, to do so, re- 
quires an increasing amount of ma- 
chinery. 

Thus, we are led to examine the in- 
dustrial and agricultural sectors of the 
Soviet economy. Perhaps the most im- 
portant characteristic of these sectors is 
that they are growing at vastly different 
rates. To some extent this is a result 
of deliberate policy, but in a very im- 
portant sense it is not. In any case, the 
difficulties of talking about growth of 
the total economy are perhaps best illus- 
trated by pointing out that the total 
economy is made up, among other 
things, of a sector (industrial output) 
which has grown at a very rapid rate 
for twenty-five years, and another sec- 
tor (agriculture) which has grown at a 
very modest rate. 


Industry 


Turning first to the industrial sector, 
we find rates of increase that are con- 
sistently and outstandingly high. The 
most careful study of this sector has 


been that by Professor Donald Hodg- 
man.” He has accumulated indices of 
physical output for as many industrial 
commodities as he could find, and has 
combined these indices with an approxi- 
mation to value-added weights, to get 
an over-all index of physical produc- 
tion. His index is a good deal more 
comprehensive for the years before 
World War II than for the period since 
the end of the war. Nonetheless, it 
shows that industrial production (again 
with the exception, of course, of the war 
years) increased during the prewar pe- 
riod at a rate of approximately 15 per 
cent per year,® and for the postwar 
years, until the death of Stalin, at a 
rate of 10 per cent. As in the case of 
national income, these are rates of in- 
crease that are rarely if ever known in 
Western economies." 

For the postwar period the Hodgman 
index probably understates the annual 
growth rates. This is because the com- 
modities he is able to include are mostly 
basic ones; very few of the more fabri- 
cated items like machinery appear, and 
it is these which have grown most. It 
is not clear, therefore, that Hodgman’s 


5 Donald Hodgman, Soviet Industrial Pro- 
duction 1928-51. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1954. 

8 Hodgman’s index is for large-scale industry 
only. Since small-scale industry grew less 
rapidly, Hodgman’s index overstates growth 
of total industry before the war, perhaps by 
two or three percentage points. Incidentally, 
the cited rate applies to the 1928-37 period. 
In the three years before the war the rate fell 
rapidly as the economy began to mobilize. 
One other study may be cited here. Professor 
Gerschenkron, using 1939 dollar price weights, 
computed an index of heavy industrial pro- 
duction (more specifically machinery, iron and 
steel, coal, petroleum products, and electric 
power) for the period 1928/29 to 1937. His 
index increases at an annual rate of 17.8 per 
cent. Review of Economics and Statistics, 
Vol. 37, No. 2 (May 1955), p. 126. 

TIt is possible that Japan, in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century, may have enjoyed 
comparable growth rates. 
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postwar 10 per cent is really lower than 
his prewar 15 per cent. 

What és clear is that the rates are still 
high. Six years ago THe ANNALS de- 
voted an issue to the Soviet Union. The 
article on the Soviet economy contained 
a table showing physical outputs for a 
selected list of commodities. When one 
compares these with the 1954 output, 
one finds that the increases imply an- 
nual growth rates of between 10 and 20 
per cent in almost every case.” Rapid 
growth in industry has been and is un- 
mistakable. 


Agriculture 


The situation in agriculture is quite 
different. Agriculture has been much in 
the news of late, and most of the lead- 
ers of the USSR have been clearly anx- 
ious about the general agricultural situa- 
tion. In brief, the increase in output 
of most agricultural commodities in the 
last twenty-five years has scarcely kept 
pace with the increase in population, so 
that agricultural output per capita is no 
greater than it was before the period of 
the Five Year Plans began. 

Two major items of agricultural out- 
' put are grain and livestock. The Rus- 
sians have put great emphasis on the 
need to increase the output of both 
these items, but with marked lack of 


success. Grain output for 1954 was less — 


than in 1937, much less on a per capita 
basis; ° and in the mid-1950’s per capita 
grain output was below even the 1928 


8 The 1948 data came from Abram Bergson, 
James Horton Blackman, and Alexander Er- 
lich, “Postwar Economic Reconstruction and 
Development in the USS.R,” THE Anwnats, 
Vol. 263 (May 1949), p. 56. The 1954 data 
were compiled by Nancy Nimitz from scat- 
tered Soviet sources. 

9 These developments have to be interpreted 
with care, since there is less current use of 
grain in feeding horses now that tractors have 
replaced so many horses But even 30, more 
grain is urgently needed, as is indicated by 
the 1960 planned output, which is a third 
larger than 1950. 
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level. The livestock situation was no 
better. In no year since 1950 has the 
stock of cattle been as large as it was 
in 1928 and, while there have been some 
recent successes in increasing the num- 
ber of hogs, it is clear that the output 
of meat and dairy products per capita 
is not as large as it was in 1928.9% All 
in all, the Soviet diet has unquestion- 
ably deteriorated.4 

The subject of agriculture and its 
problems is being treated in much more 
detail by Professor Grossman in another 
article in this issue of Tar ANNALS. 
Since it is a key element in the general 
problem of growth, however, it deserves 
comment here. One should note that 
the lack of real progress in agriculture 
has come about not because the sector 
has been starved by the planners, for in 
one sense at least agriculture has been 
favored. There has been a consistent 
policy of directing appreciable propor- 
tions of total Soviet investment into ag- 
riculture. There has been a good deal 
of discussion about the need to mecha- 
nize, and a good deal of bragging about 
the extent of mechanization on the farm. 


Indeed, the primitive agriculture of the | 


late 1920’s has been very substantially 
transformed through the investment pro- 
gram that has been a central part of all 
of the Five Year Plans. 

In one sense, agriculture has made a 
real contribution. One output of So- 
viet agriculture is labor. In good part, 
the investment in agriculture which has 
looked toward mechanization has had 
as its main purpose the release of labor 
from the land. We shall discuss this at 


10 Two RAND “RM” studies, cne published 
and one forthcoming, bear on these difficul- 
ties. Both are by Nancy Nimitz. “Statistics 
of Soviet Agriculture,” RM-1250, has been 
published. 

11 The loss in calories has been made up to 
a considerable extent (perhaps completely) by 
the rapid growth in output of potatoes and 
vegetables. But the change in diet has been 
quite involuntary. 
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a later point, but it may be noted here 
that the Soviet countryside constituted 
and perhaps still constitutes a large 
reservoir of labor for the rapidly ex- 
panding Soviet industry. Soviet agri- 
culture in this regard has succeeded 
in supplying large quantities of labor. 
Most of the productivity increases have 
resulted in freeing labor from the land 
rather than in increasing output on the 
land. To a certain extent, this is a 
choice that the planners have made, al- 
though it will be pointed out later that 
they are faced with serious constraints 
in their exercise of choice. 


EXPLANATION OF HIGH RATE OF 
INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 


The consistently high rate of indus- 
trial growth in the USSR is some- 
thing which has a quite plausible ex- 
planation. Part of this lies in the dis- 
tinction between the institutions of a 
centrally planned economy and a mar- 
ket economy. In a market economy 
such as the United States or the United 
Kingdom, there is a rather effective 
way in which the people as consumers, 
savers, and investors determine the over- 
all allocation of resources. This mecha- 
nism is by no means perfect, and it is of 
course seriously interrupted in times of 
war and major depression but, by and 
large, the people through the market- 
place determine the way in which the 
society allocates its resources. In their 
performance of this function, the peo- 
ple are guided by their own efforts to 
derive the greatest possible utility from 
the fruits of their own labor. In other 
words, the important thing is the pref- 
erences of the people themselves. 

In a centrally directed economy, the 
situation is very different. The dictator 
decides how he wants the resources of 
the economy allocated, and then pro- 
ceeds to do so by direction. In the case 
of the USSR, the planners decide that 
they are more interested in the produc- 


- 


tion of heavy industrial goods than in 
the production of consumer goods. They 
are able to implement this decision by 
various techniques: by subsidies on in- 
dustrial goods, for example, or by high 
taxes on consumer goods. So long as 
they exercise effective control over the 
people, they can continue to allocate 
the resources of the economy in a way 
at variance with what the people them- 
selves would decide if they had any real 


. choice in the matter. 


It is clear from the statements of the 
Soviet leaders that they consciously set 
out in 1928, through the device of the 
Five Year Plans, to build up the heavy 
industrial sector of the economy at the 
expense of the consumer. A recent 
Pravda editorial puts it this. way: 
“Heavy industry has always been and 
continues to be the basis of the 
constant development of our national 
economy. The Communist party has 
always considered rapid development of 
heavy industry its main task.” In, 
other words, the emphasis on heavy in- 
dustry has been a deliberate policy for 
a long period of time. The driving 
force has been an unswerving desire to 
“catch up with the West.” In a per- 
verse sort of way, the basest villain of 
them all, the United States, has been 
the ideal. 

In pursuing these goals, the USSR 
has had a number of advantages. For 
one thing, he who starts late can copy. 
It is clear that the Russians have prac- 
ticed emulation, either by importing 
engineering skill and exploiting it, or 
by the cruder technique of purchasing 
equipment from abroad and imitating 
it. Whatever form it took, emulation 
has made it easier to take initial strides 
more rapidly than the pioneer, who had 
to learn as he progressed. f 

A second important factor has been 

12 Pravda, March 7, p 1. Translated by 


Current Digest of the Soviet Press, April 13, 
1955, p. 19. 
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the vast reservoir of labor on the coun- 
tryside. The process of industrial growth 
in any country is accomplished by a 
rapid shift of labor from agriculture to 
industry, and the Soviet Union has been 
no exception. The only peculiar feature 
of the Soviet experience is that there 
still exists a very large agricultural la- 
bor force in spite of the large industrial 
advances that have already been made. 
At the present time the Soviet regime 
still has around half of its total labor 
force in agriculture; the corresponding 
figure in the United States is about 10 
per cent. Millions of people have al- 
ready moved from the farm and, if solu- 
tions to the basic agricultural problems 
are found, the flow of labor from the 
farm to the city can remain high. ‘This 
flow is of course in addition to the in- 
crease that results from the growth in 
population. 

Much should also be made of the ab- 
sence of the business cycle in the USSR. 


_ Prolonged periods of depression such as 


that in the 1930’s in the United States 
can and do interrupt industrial progress. 
In the Soviet Union, the institutional 
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arrangements are such that periods of 
this sort have not occurred and will not 
occur in the future. To be sure, Soviet 
society has its disadvantages, some of 
them coming about for the same reason 
that business cycles do not, but from 
this one difficulty, at least, it is free. 


Soviet investment policy 


But the most important determinant 
of the high rate of industrial growth is 
certainly to be found in Soviet invest- 
ment policy. There are two things about 
this investment policy that are deserv- 
ing of emphasis. Both are the results 
of conscious decisions of the economic 
planners. 

The first is that the rate of invest- 
ment (that is, the ratio of gross invest- 
ment to gross national product) has 
been consistently high. More specifi- 
cally, for the last twenty-five years, 
with the exception of the war years, the 
Soviet government has, year after year, 
allocated 20 per cent or more of the 
economy’s total resources to investment. 
This is a percentage which the United 
States and other Western countries 
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equal on occasion, when economic ac- 


tivity is at very high levels. The differ- 
ence is that in the USSR it happens 
every year, and no Western economy 
has had this experience. 

The second feature regarding Soviet 
investment is equally important. Of the 
resources that are invested, a far larger 
proportion than is true in our case goes 
into heavy industry. For each unit of 
total investment, therefore, the payoff 
in terms of continued high rates of 
increase of industrial output is high. 
Whereas in the United States a good 
proportion of investment goes into 
things like luxury hotels, laundry fa- 
cilities, and the like, the Russians de- 
vote every possible kopeck of their in- 
vestment to electric power, steel, chemi- 
cals, and so forth. The accompanying 
pie chart contrasts the postwar Soviet 
and American practices. 

The effect of these two peculiar fea- 
tures of Soviet investment is a continu- 
ous plowing back of resources into those 
areas which in turn create more re- 
sources which can be plowed back. This 
reflects itself in the rate of increase 
of industrial production, and largely ac- 
counts for its being high. It may be 
noted that there is no real reason why 
both the rate and the direction of in- 
vestment should not be continued in the 
future as they have been in the past for 
an indefinite period. That is to say, 
there is nothing inherent in what is go- 
ing on which says that there must be a 
change at any foreseeable date. It is 
possible, of course, that the policy which 
has dictated the nature of investment 
may be changed. 


~ 


THE ECONOMY AT STALIN’S DEATH 


It may be appropriate to summarize 
the situation in 1953 which had resulted 
from the general trends that have been 
thus far described. Several features 
stand out. 

In the first place, the Russians had 


managed to build up a very strong in- 
dustrial base. In most of the impor- 
tant commodities, they were second only 
to the United States. In spite of the 
terrible devastation of the war, they 
had managed by 1948 or so to recover 
their prewar position, and then had 
pushed ahead so that by 1953 they bad 
passed England, France, Germany, and 
all others except the United States. 

Secondly, and paradoxically, in spite 
of all this, the Soviet economy in a 
very real sense was still an agricultural 
economy. In many ways, the propor- 
tion of an economy’s labor force en- 
gaged in agriculture is a measure of its 
stage of development, and it is note- 
worthy that this proportion in the USSR 
was still around half in 1953. 

In 1953 the Soviet people were still 
experiencing a very low standard of liv- 


‘ing. The emphasis on heavy industry, 


which has been discussed, had as a natu- 
ral result a standard of living which was 
bound to be very low. Actually, it ap- 
peared for many years as though the 
Five Year Plans regarded consumption 
as the residual claimant, while the plan- 
ners determined the rate of investment 
that they wanted largely in terms of 
what they could get away with in deny- 
ing consumption to the people. 

In the two or three years before 1953, 
the standard of living had been per- 
mitted to turn rather sharply upward. 
It is interesting to speculate on why 
this should have been done, and even 
more interesting to wonder whether the 
trend will continue. To be sure, it may 
be that some of the increase is illusory, 
since about this time stories of queuing 
up and bare shelves began to creep into 
the press. 

Real wage comparisons with the West 
are, of course, extremely difficult. None- 
theless, it may be interesting to point to 
some research under way at the RAND 
Corporation, which compares the ruble 
prices of a substantial number of con- 
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sumer goods and service items with dol- 
Jar prices in the United States of the 
same or comparable items. When this 
is done, a 1950 ruble-dollar price ratio 
for consumer goods, including food, 
services, and manufactured goods, comes 
out to 20 to 1 when United States 
weights are used, and 1514 to 1 when 
Soviet weights are used. In 1950 the 
average wage in the USSR was some- 
thing like 7,500 rubles, in the United 
States about $3,000. The Soviet work- 
er’s real wage in 1950, then, was some 
one-sixth to one-eighth that of the 
American, depending on the weighting 
system used.’ 

Finally, we may note that the Soviet 
economy at the time of Stalin’s death 
was supporting a substantial military 
establishment. Some four million men 
were reputed to be in uniform, and the 
Korean experience had indicated a mod- 
ern military technology to be charac- 
teristic of Soviet military equipment. 
The Russians had exploded their first 
A-bomb three and a half years previ- 
ously, and were soon to begin talking 
about their prowess in the manufacture 
of H-bombs. 

As nearly as we can calculate, the 
proportion of total resources in the 
USSR going into the military establish- 
ment in 1953 was around 15 per cent. 
It is important to understand the mean- 
ing of this, since there has apparently 
been a good deal of uninformed specu- 
lation about it recently. It should be 
clear that resources spent for the mili- 
tary, unlike those devoted to capital 
goods, are not productive. A blast fur- 
nace can be used to produce something 
else, a military tank cannot.** To this 


18 For trends in real wages, see Janet Chap- 
man, “Real Wages in the Soviet Union, 1928- 
1952,” Review of Economics and Statistics, 
Vol. 36, No. 2 (May 1954), pp. 134-56. 

14 Tt does produce “national security.” ‘There 
is no intent to imply that military production 
is necessarily wasteful. The point is that mili- 


extent, therefore, the Soviet economy 
like any other is penalized by the re- 
sources it allocates to the military. The 
military is competing for resources with 
other sectors of the economy. It does 
not follow, however, that the drain is 
necessarily serious, so long as the total 
is rising, and the military sector does not 
rise more than proportionately. Indeed 
there is no reason to assume that the 
Soviet leaders could not go on indefi- 
nitely devoting a given percentage of 
their total resources to the military or 
spending resources equal in amount to 
those they were spending in 1953. To 
repeat, what is spent on the military 
cannot be spent on investment or for 
consumers, but there is nothing to indi- 
cate that the drain represented by the 
military program at the stated level 
threatens to bring about economic col- 
lapse in any sense. 


MALENKOV-KBRUSHCHEV CHANGES 


The end of an era occurred in March 
1953 with the death of Stalin. There 
followed two years during which Mal- 
enkov was at least nominally in charge. 
Then in February 1955 Malenkov was 
succeeded by Bulganin or Khrushchev 
or both. When Malenkov’s economic 
program began to emerge, it appeared 
to constitute a real break with the im- 
mediate past. Its main outlines were 
as follows.- There was to be a sharp 
shift in the distribution of investment, 
away from heavy and toward light in- 
dustry and trade. Much more of the 
fruits of the economy were to be dis- 
tributed to the people. In fact, promises 
to the consumer were lavish and, to 
some of us, seemed surprisingly specific. 
Finally, the ever-present problem of ag- 
ricultural output was given even more 
emphasis, and price and tax policies 
were altered to improve the earnings of 


tary end items, unlike capital goods, do not 
produce additional economic goods. 
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farmers and to give them incentive to 
produce more. 

It was not apparent in 1953, and still 
is not, how much of all this was propa- 
gandistic and how much was substan- 
tive. A great deal was made of the 
fact that aircraft factories had been in- 
structed to begin turning out alumi- 
num pots and pans. Indeed, extremely 
large percentage increases in things like 
television sets and other durables were 
enthusiastically reported in the press. 
Large percentage increases in many of 
these things were in fact achieved, but 
since the base figures from which these 
percentage outputs were measured were 
in most cases extremely small, these 
“triumphs” are not to be taken very 
seriously. 

It is not easy to determine what 
really did happen during this period, 
but the data at hand point toward the 
tentative conclusion that changes in the 
structure of the economy were minor 
and unimportant. The revolution, if it 
was ever really intended, failed to come 
off. 

If we look at the official Soviet in- 
dices of gross industrial output in the 
1950’s, we find that the ratio of in- 
creases in the producers’ goods area to 
those in the consumers’ goods area re- 
mained practically constant from 1951 
through 1954. It is true that the latter 
half of 1953 indicates that the increase 
in consumers’ goods was a bit higher 
than it had been earlier; but by 1954, 
the year in which these changes should 
have been reflected in the statistics, 
there is a decline in this rate. It is pos- 
sible that the time required for true 
structural shifts was more than Malen- 
kov had at his disposal. Whatever the 
cause, the shift did not take place, and 
there was, therefore, no appreciable in- 
terruption to the economic trends we 
have been discussing. 

Although there is little evidence of 
such structural shifts, Malenkov was 


more successful in keeping his promise 
to improve the lot of the consumer. 
This appears to have been done in two 
ways. In the first place, there was ap- 
parently a significant drawing down of 
state reserves of various sorts. In the 
second place, there was an increase in 
the volume of imports that took place, 
beginning in the middle of 1953, and a 
simultaneous and substantial increase in 
the proportion of total imports made up 
of foods and consumers’ goods."* 

With the ascendancy of Bulganin and 
Khrushchev in 1955, Malenkov’s agri- 
cultural reforms were intensified, but 
other parts of his program were repudi- 
ated. Bulganin reproached Malenkov 
specifically for what he termed errors 
in policy inherent in using the state re- 
serves for current consumption.*® The 
much-publicized charges of having cor- 
rupted true party ideology by asserting 
that the time had come to let light in- 
dustry expand at a faster rate than 
heavy industry were explicitly directed 
at political unknowns, but undoubtedly 
were aimed at Malenkov, and whoever 
were his major henchmen in the in- 
tended reversal of economic policy. 
The announcement by Bulganin of the 
annual 1955 Plan targets for industry 
left no doubt that heavy industry was 
to continue to receive favored treat- 
ment, and the rate of increase for con- 
sumer goods was planned at only about 
half what had actually been achieved 
in this field in 1954. We may sum- 
marize the experience of the Malenkov 
interregnum by hazarding the opinion 
that the changes that took place were 
much less important, at least in areas 
other than agriculture, than we thought 
might be the case, and in fact had a 
minor impact on the course of economic 
development. 


16 Cf. the article by O MHoeffding in this 
issue of THE ANNALS. 
18 Pravda, February 10, 1955, p. 1. 
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Change in economic policy? 


By way of pure speculation, it may 
be said that a genuine change in eco- 
nomic policy is not completely unlikely 
in the future. The current soft inter- 
national policy seems to have a logical 
counterpart in an economic policy fa- 
voring the consumer, and there are some 
who are expecting the change to take 
place if the current softness in interna- 
tional dealings continues. It may be in- 
teresting to consider briefly what might 
happen if this consumer goods reorienta- 
tion should appear. A successful pro- 
gram would certainly have interesting 
propagandistic effects throughout the 
world. We may ask, then, what would 
be the result of a sincere and prolonged 
attempt on the part of the Soviet eco- 
nomic planners to move their economy 
away from the heavy industrial economy 
toward one that emphasized the output 
of consumer goods. It seems fairly clear 
that rather startling improvements in 
the standard of living in the near fu- 
ture could be achieved. Among other 
reasons, this could be expected because 
most of the small amount of consumers’ 
goods capital in the USSR is obsolete, 
worn out, and inefficient. As a re- 
sult, its replacement by new equipment 
would bring about very substantial in- 
creases in the productivity of these in- 


dustries. In the economist’s lingo, the ' 


marginal productivity of capital in the 
consumers’ goods industries must be re- 
garded as very high. 

The probability is that the resulting 
rapid increases in the standard of liv- 
ing could be expected to continue for 
some years. Following this, however, 
there would be an inevitable slowdown 
in the rate of increase. One reason for 
this is that a great deal of consumer 
capital is very costly. All of the capital 
for consumer services in cities, for in- 
stance, is costly to install, and has little 
immediate payoff. Streets, transporta- 


tion facilities, sewers, and so on are of 
this sort. The construction of housing 
in the USSR before the war did not 
keep pace with the growth of the urban 
population, and yet the improvement of 
housing facilities is essential to a bal- 
anced increase in the standard of living. 
A housing program designed to obtain 
accommodations merely approaching the 
decency level would require a tremen- 
dous investment effort in the USSR." 

There is another factor which would 
tend to bring a slowdown in due course. 
De-emphasis of heavy industry would 
mean that a larger proportion of the 
output of industry would be consumed. 
When output is consumed it cannot be 
used to make more output, except of 
course insofar as it increases the pro- 
ductivity of labor. The output of capi- 
tal goods industries, on the other hand, 
is used directly to make more goods. 
One type of industrial output there- 
fore produces satisfaction for consum- 
ers, whereas the other produces meas- 
urable outputs for statistical series. 
Paradoxically, consumers’ goods produc- 
tion is analogous to military production. 
Both are consumed directly and add 
nothing in direct ways to the future 
output of the economy. Last but not 
least, the hypothesized policy would 
presuppose genuine success in expand- 
ing agricultural production, to supply 
more food and raw materials for con- 
sumer goods. Reliance on imports is an 
unlikely alternative, as we suggest be- 
low. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
quantify the course of action just de- 
scribed in general terms. It is also diff- 
cult to say what the propagandistic ef- 
fects of a rather rapidly and continually 
increasing standard of living would be. 
It would seem, however, that they should 


17 For a summary of the housing situation, 
see Timothy Sosnovy, The Housing. Problem 
in the Soviet Union. New York: Research 
Program on the USSR, 1954. 
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be considerable, particularly in countries 
like France and Italy, where the stand- 
ard of living is not. high and is not in- 
creasing rapidly. And they ought to be 
very substantial in many of the Asian 
countries, where freedom means a good 
deal less than it does in the West and 
where the competition of the Commu- 
nistic versus the capitalistic societies is 
being closely watched. Indeed, it does 
not appear at all clear that an eco- 
nomic course of this sort, perhaps cou- 
pled with a substantial decline in the 
military claims on tHe economy, would 
be less dangerous to the West than the 
piling up of impressive growth rates in 
steel, electric power, machinery, and 
chemicals. 


POSSIBILITIES FoR FUTURE GROWTH 


We turn now to a look into the fu- 
ture, and an attempt to assess the prob- 
ability of continued future growth. We 
assume, of course, that hot war does not 
break out. We also assume that the So- 
viet leaders have debated the matters 
referred to in the immediately preced- 
ing paragraphs and have decided to re- 
tain the present policy of building up 
the industrial base as rapidly as is con- 
sistent with political stability. 

The first thing to say is that at some 
time in the future, if the time has not 
already arrived, a modest decline in the 
rate of industrial growth may be ex- 
pected to take place. The chief reason 
for this expectation is that there has to 
be a time when the rate of release of 
labor from agriculture to industry must 
decline. This is true if only because 
there will always have to be some agri- 
cultural labor on the farm, and the 
withdrawal, therefore—and the curve 
indicating withdrawal—will level out in 
asymptotic fashion. The flow of labor 
from agriculture to industry can be ex- 
pected to continue, therefore, but be- 
yond some point at a diminishing rate. 

Actually, the data seem to indicate 


that a decline in the rate of growth of 
nonagricultural labor has already set in. 
Between 1928 and 1937 the annual rate 
of increase of workers and employees 
was about 10 per cent. In the 1950's 
it is only about half that. Much the 
same changes have been taking place in 
the number of industrial wage earners, 
which means workers in manufacturing, 
mining, and electric power production. 

Recent Soviet statements have stressed 
that the cities cannot in the future count 
on an influx of peasant labor at the 
rate which formerly prevailed. The de- 
cline has created a considerable cam- 
paign in recent years for a more rapid 
increase in labor productivity, in par-~ 
ticular through the introduction of new 
techniques. The campaign has not been 
wholly successful; the official statistics 
indicate that the labor productivity 
goals will not be met by 1955. This 
has been partly compensated for by an 
overfulfillment of the nonagricultural la- 
bor force goal. This type of compensa- 
tion cannot continue indefinitely, of 
course. As a consequence we can ex- 
pect to see the beginnings of a reduction 
in the rate of increase of industrial out- 
put. 

In spite of this, there is reason to be- 
lieve that the rate of increase can re-‘ 
main above that in the West almost in- 
definitely. It may be noted, parentheti- 
cally, that this does not mean greater 
absolute increases, at least not neces- 
sarily so for some period of time. But 
the investment policy, in terms of both 
rate and direction of investment, should 
be sufficient to maintain rates of growth 
in industry which are higher than those 
that prevail in Western nations. .And 
unless the Soviets run into a genuine 
bottleneck, this inequality can remain 
indefinitely. 


Bottlenecks 


We turn now to the bottleneck possi- 
bility. There is a good deal of loose 
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thinking on this matter. At various 
times we are told that the Soviet 
economy is in danger of imminent col- 
lapse because the military burden is 
excessive, or because the transportation 
situation is acutely critical, or because 
it lacks crude oil—and there are many 
other culprits. It is important to recog- 
nize that in any society which is pro- 
ceeding at forced draft, there will al- 
ways be one or more bottlenecks operat- 
ing somewhere. It is not easy to plan 
the detailed growth process of a large 
and complex economy. The planner 
who seeks to maximize the rate of 
growth has as his ideal a situation 
where everything in the economy is 
equally critical at any given moment. 
If his plan results in surpluses in any 
parts of the economy, this is a sign to 
him that he is not planning well. If 
everything is in equally short supply, 
this means that he is using to the full- 
est everything that is being produced. 

Now it is clear that no planner can 
be efficient enough to maintain a situa- 
tion of this sort at all times. What 
actually happens, therefore, is that on 
occasion the economy seems to be held 
up by a shortage of freight cars or 
locomotives. There will be other years 
when rolling stock cannot move because 
of lack of petroleum; there will be 
shortages of skilled labor in certain in- 
dustries where the needs have not been 
foreseen sufficiently far in advance; and 
so on. To a considerable extent, the 
Russians could overcome some of these 
difficulties, at modest cost, by main- 
taining fairly substantial inventories, al- 
though there is little evidence of what 
their practices are. But to become true 
bottlenecks, these difficulties would have 
to be more than temporary, and there 
seems to be almost no difficulty that, 
given time, cannot be alleviated by a re- 
allocation of effort. One needs, there- 
fore, to place in proper perspective the 
continual minor crises that are likely 


to occur and not regard them as evi- 
dences of imminent breakdown. 


Agriculture a real difficulty 


There is one sector which is different 
from others and which, because of this 
difference, may turn out to constitute 
a genuine brake on economic develop- 
ment. We refer to agriculture. This 
will be treated at greater length in Pro- 
fessor Grossman’s article in this issue; 
we will confine ourselves to a few spe- 
cific comments which will relate the ag- 
ricultural sector to the problem of eco- 
nomic growth. 

The great thing that sets off agricul- 
ture from other parts of the economy is 
its dependence upon natural factors. 
There is scarcely any limit to the pro- 
duction of most industrial commodities 
if the planners devote enough effort to 
it. There is a very real limit to the 
production of agricultural commodities. 
Man can, it is true, alter nature to some 
extent, but it is hard to get around the 
fact that the endowment by nature of 
agricultural resources in the USSR is 
very poor. The latitudinal position of 
the great bulk of Soviet land is such 
that the growing season is very much 
shorter than it is, for example,in United 
States agricultural areas. There are very 
few agricultural areas in the USSR 
where the average annual rainfall is as 
high as twenty inches. Also, the quality 
of the land itself in Soviet Russia is 
poor, All this means that the best 
agricultural lands -in the USSR more 
nearly resemble North Dakota than 
Iowa. ; 

This niggardliness of nature goes far 
to explain the dramatic efforts that have 
been made in recent years to reclaim 
vast quantities of land, to institute very 
large programs of reforestation for wind 
sheltering, to create the huge irrigation 
projects of which we have heard so 
much, and so on. All of these things 
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will certainly help, but they are all ex- 
pensive and the payoffs are limited. The 
niggardliness of nature likewise. helps ex- 
plain why the Russians still have halt 
of their labor force in agriculture. One 
Russian farmer feeds himself and three 
other Russians. One American farmer 
feeds himself and twenty other Ameri- 
cans, and he embarrasses his govern- 
ment by insisting on producing “too 
much.” The disposal of agricultural 
surpluses is a problem with which the 
Soviet planners would love to be faced. 

To an undetermined extent, the oz- 
ganization of Soviet agriculture con- 
tributes to its inefficiency. The staze 
and collective farm system is such that 


it is very difficult for any farmer to re- . 


late the income he receives and the ef- 
fort he puts into the farm. Incentives 
toward hard work are so indirect as to 
be virtually nonoperative; the govern- 
ment has not helped by its practice of 
procuring at very low prices and under 
compulsion a good proportion of total 
output. There is no simple solution to 
this problem. 

The population in the USSR is in- 
creasing at a rate of about 1.5 per cent 
per year. Soviet agricultural output, 
therefore, has to increase this much 
simply to maintain per capita consump- 
tion at its current low levels. But this 
is not enough. [ff the Soviet economy 
is to continue to grow, output must in- 
crease even more in order to produce 
surpluses. Furthermore, this must be 
done with less manpower than is now 
available, since the growth of industry 


requires a continuous flow of labor from 
the countryside. The experience of So- 
viet agriculture raises serious question 
as to whether the planners are going to 
be able to solve the problems that are 
becoming increasingly critical. If they 
do not solve these problems, it seems 
clear that the rate of growth of the 
economy as a whole, and of the indus- 
trial sector, must slow down. This is 
why we must watch with such interest 
the outcome of the efforts described in 
Professor Grossman’s article. 

There is, of course, one obvious 
method of solving agricultural problems. 
The British pointed the way in 1846 
when it had become clear that British 
farmers were unable to feed the British 
people. In that year the Corn Laws 
were repealed; and the British changed 
their policy from one of self-sufficiency 
to one of ever increasing reliance on in- 
ternational trade. This avenue is open 
to the Russians. There is no reason, for 
example, why they should not import 
their cotton, and use the land in the 
USSR devoted to raising cotton for 
raising food. There is no reason why 
they should not go farther and import 
their grain or their beef in trade for 
manufactured goods. The probability 
of their doing so, of course, is very low, 
since it is a cardinal sin according to 
their ideology to make themselves de- 
pendent upon outsiders. Nevertheless, 
the possibility is there, and one cannot 
but watch with fascination for signs that 
international trade is increasing on a 
substantial scale. 
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Soviet Iron and Steel Industry: Recent 
Developments and Prospects 


By M. GARDNER CLARK * 


HAT are the principal conclu- 

sions that can drawn from an 
analysis of material published in the 
USSR about recent developments in the 
Soviet iron and steel industry?! In 
this article we shall first call attention 
to some of the more important trends in 
the output of pig iron, ingot steel, and 
rolled products, as well as in the pro- 
ductivity of iron and steel furnaces, that 
have taken place since 1945. The sec- 
ond section will discuss current prob- 
lems and future prospects based on what 
we know about trends in the immediate 
past. 

Summaries are bound to underesti- 
mate many important aspects and to 
overlook others. Attempts to divine 
the future are bold indeed, particularly 
when we are dealing with one sector of 
the Soviet economy, since the develop- 
ment of any one sector depends as much 
on considerations of broad economic 
and political policy as on mechanics 
inherent in its own development. Our 
speculation about future prospects, there- 
fore, will be offered merely as a basis 
for discussion, in the hope that we can 
single out possibilities deserving further 
consideration and attention. 


OUTPUT AND PRODUCTIVITY Since 1945 


Table 1 presents the basic annual 
data on total production since 1940. 
The figures (expressed in metric tons) 


* The writer is grateful to Robert Campbell 
for reading the manuscript and making sev- 
eral helpful suggestions. 

1 This article is based on my forthcoming 
book, Economics of Soviet Steel, to be pub- 
lished in the spring of 1956 by the Harvard 
University Press under the auspices of the 
Harvard Russian Research Center, 
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speak for themselves. Recovering rap- 
idly from the destruction of World War 
U, output reached the prewar level by 
1948, and it has continued steadily up- 
ward at the absolute rate of three or 
four million tons a year. The annual 
percentage rate of growth of all three 
products, as calculated from Table 1, 
has fallen steadily from about 25 per 
cent in 1948 to below 10 per cent in 
1954. This decline in the percentage 
rate of growth can be explained as an 
arithmetic reflection of the steady in- 
crease in absolute production, and has 
not been the cause for Soviet alarm. 
However, the absolute growth of pig 
iron production has been unsatisfactory 
in the two years since the death of 
Stalin, dropping from 3.1 million tons 
in 1952 to 2.3 and 2.5 million tons in 
1953 and 1954. Since, for lack of scrap, 
the production of finished steel in the 
USSR is tied closely to that of pig iron 
(see below), this drop has given the So- 
viet leadership cause for serious con- 
cern, and in its report on the perform- 
ance of the national economy in 1954 
the government singled out pig iron as 
the first example cited for failure to 
meet its annual plan. This failure, al- 
though certainly not overwhelming, was 
indicative of some basic problems of the 
Soviet iron and steel industry, about 
which we shall have more to say. 

The first half of 1955, with its shift 
of emphasis from consumers’ goods back 
again to heavy industry, has reportedly. 
shown some improvement. Basing his 
forecast on the performance of the first 
six months, Premier Bulganin ? forecast 
that over 33 million tons of pig iron 


2 As reported in Pravda, July 17, 1955. 
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TABLE 1—Propucrion OF PIG Iron, 
STEEL, AND ROLLED PRODUCTS, 
1940-54 


(in thousands of metric tons) 


YEAR PIG IRON Sen oa 
. 1940.... . |- 14,902 13,100 
1941 Plan.. | 18,000 15,800 
1942....... 4,800 —s 
1943.. 5,600 5,600 
1944 . 7,400 7,200 
1945. 8,900 8,400 
1946. 10,000 9,600 
1947.... 11,300 11,000 
1948.. 13,900 14,100 
1949 16,500 17,900 
1950. ..... 19,300 - 20,800 
1951 22,000 23,900 
1952. 25,100 26,800 
1953. 27,400 29,500 
1954...... 29,900 32,200 
1955 Plan . | 34,000 34,000 
1960 Plan . | 50,000 —4 


i 





a Not available. 


For sources see Clark, op. cH. (note 1 supra) 
Chap. I, Table 1. 


and about 45 million tons of steel would 


be turned out in 1955. This would rep- 
resent an increase over 1954 of more 
than three million tons of pig iron and 
four million tons of steel. These abso- 
lute increases would be bigger than those 
of 1953 and 1954, but not big enough 
to meet the 1955 plan goal for pig iron. 

Fortunately for our purposes, the So- 
viet administrators utilizé precise meas- 
ures of productivity for the major types 
of iron and steel mill equipment. These 
measures for blast furnaces and open- 
hearth furnaces are presented in Table 
2. From these data we can see that by 
1946 the national productivity averages 
had recovered to almost their prewar 
levels. Nevertheless, the 1946 averages 
were well below what had been attained 
in the good years 1936-1937, and were 
low enough so that the subsequent years 
of the fourth Five Year Plan were 
bound to show substantial improvement. 
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The Soviet planners, however, failed to - 
anticipate how very substantially pro- 
ductivity was going to improve in the 
postwar period. In the eight years from 
1946 to 1954 the national average blast 
furnace productivity increased 45 per 
cent and open-hearth productivity 61 
per cent. There is nothing mysterious 
or even wholly new about the postwar 
productivity drive that gave such sub- 
stantial results. It followed the fa- 
miliar patterns established in the 1920’s 
and 1930’s. First the Soviet man- 
agers adopted the major technical im- 
provements previously developed in the 
capitalist countries, particularly in the 
United States, and made a number of 
minor improvements of theirown. ‘Then 
they encouraged their widespread instal- 
lation by a series of “socialist com- 
petitions” on the Stakhanov pattern. 
No facet was neglected, including wage 
incentives, publicity, technical training, 
heavy emphasis on interplant and intra- 
plant team competition, and the liberal 
grant of fabulous Stalin Prizes for in- 
ventors, innovators, and leaders in “so- 
cialist competition.” ® 


TABLE 2—~-PRopucTIVITY oF Blast FUR- 
NACES AND OPEN-HEARTH FURNACES, 
USSR DAILY AVERAGES, 1946-54 


OPEN-H EARTH 


PRODUCTIVITY 

In tons per cubic | In tons per square 

meter of useful meter of furnace 
capacity floor 
O 84 4.37 

0.84 4.09 ` 

0.93 4.60 
0.95 4 88 
1.00 5.42 
1.02 5.70 
1.09 5.90 
1.15 6.10 
1.18 6 40 
1.22 6 60 





For sources see Clark, op. ci. (note 1 supra), 
Chap. XV, Table 53. 

3 See Clark, op. cit (note 1 supra), Chapter 
XV. 
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By American standards the produc- 
tivity of Soviet iron- and steelworkers is 
generally quite low. Soviet leadership is 
concerned and attempts with apparent 
success to raise the productivity of its 
labor force. The Russians, however, 
think first and foremost about the pro- 
ductivity of capital equipment, and for 
good reason. Compared with the United 
States the Soviet Union has a large sup- 
ply of labor and a small supply of capi- 
tal. Therefore, any attempt on their 
part to raise Soviet labor productivity 
to the level of our own would be irra- 
tional.* 


Two QUESTIONS 


The balance of this article deals with 
two interrelated questions. The first 
concerns the latest shift in Soviet eco- 
nomic policy. > In view of the remark- 
able increase in production and produc- 
tivity that we have just outlined, one 
wonders why Khrushchev and Bulganin 
felt it necessary to bring the iron and 
steel industry back to the center of the 
public stage after its relegation to the 
wings by Malenkov. Why are they 
again so interested in speeding up the 
expansion of iron and steel? Second 
is our evaluation of the prospects for 
growth in the next ten or twenty years. 


URGENT NEED oF STEEL 


The answer to the first question is 
twofold. The Soviet Union has urgent 
uses for all the steel it can produce, and 
at the same time it faces increasing diff- 
culties in expanding production to meet 


Soviet definitions of labor productivity in 
the fron and steel industry are so vague that 
they mean very little to foreign observers. AN 
we can safely say is that productivity of the 
Soviet steelworker is much lower than that of 
his American counterpart, but that Soviet out- 
put per man is increasing substantially with 
improvements in technology and organization 
See Walter Galenson, Labor Productivity in 
Soviet and American Industry (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1955), pp. 108-37. 


these growing demands. The principal 
demands for steel may be thought of as 
coming from five directions: heavy in- 
dustry, agriculture, the needs of Soviet 
satellite nations, consumers’ goods, and 
armament. Since 1928 the lion’s share 
of Soviet steel has been fed into the 
maw of heavy industry. Construction 
of the new hydroelectric project at 
Kuibyshev, for example, requires about 
700,000 tons of iron and steel.2 With 
the demotion of Malenkov, industrial 
requirements such as these retain their 
high priority in the thoughts and plans 
of Soviet leaders. Until quite recently 
investments in the agricultural sector 
have been niggardly, but Khrushchev’s 
new program of expanding agricultural 
production by opening up millions of 
hectares of virgin land suddenly imposes 
strenuous new demands on the steel in- 
dustry. Of course nobody knows just 
bow much steel the various facets of this 
program will require, but one Soviet au- 
thority claims that the working up of 
each hectare of land in the new farm 
program consumes about one ton of 
metal in the form of tractors and other 
agricultural equipment alone.’ 

The Soviet government may be pri- 
marily concerned with the needs of its 
own industry and agriculture, but it 
cannot afford to ignore the requirements 
of its satellite nations. The European 
satellites are engaged on ambitious pro- ` 
grams of expanding ‘their iron and steel 
industries. This expansion, however, is 
being imposed on an inadequate raw 
material base. The Soviet Union, there- 
fore, has been obliged to furnish its 
satellites not only iron and steel mill 
equipment for the new plants but also 
iron ore to keep the plants in opera- 
tion. Satellite steel production depends 


5L Roitburd, “Ways of Raising Labor Pro- 
ductivity in the Iron and Steel Industry of 
the USSR,” Vopresy ekonomiki, 1954, No. 11, 
p. 40 i 
8 Ibid. 
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heavily on scrap, and there is little pros- 
pect of substantially increasing their al- 
ready high levels of scrap collections. 
It would appear, therefore, that the So- 
viet Union will have to supply sharply 
increasing amounts of iron ore or pig 
iron to its European allies if the latter 
are to meet their ambitious goals for 
steel production.’ In the last few years 
the USSR has assumed a measure of re- 
sponsibility for the industrialization of 
Red China. It requires little imagina- 
tion to see that China could easily be- 
come a bottomless pit for Soviet steel. 
At the very least, China can use what- 
ever semifinished steel and machinery 
the Soviet Union feels willing and able 
to spare. 

Further down on the priority list we 
find the steel requirements of Soviet 
consumers’ goods industries. Through- 
out one Five Year Plan after another 
the Soviet consumer has found himself 
cut short when, as usual, it turns out 
that there is not enough steel to gc 
around. Nevertheless, the mere fact 
that the Malenkov regime seriously at- 
tempted to meet the needs of domestic 
consumption indicates that the satisfac- 
tion of these needs is politically de- 
sirable. 


Steel and munstions industries 


Soviet leaders profess a desire to re- 
duce their military establishment in or- 
der to meet nonmilitary demands for 
goods and services. Armament produc- 
tion has undergone sharp fluctuations in 
the last twenty-five years, and the So- 
viet government apparently wants to re- 
duce once again its steel commitments 
to the military. Steel consumption by 
the Soviet munitions industry increased 
sharply during the late 1930’s with the 


TSee my article on iron and steel in Indus- 
‘trial Russia the New Competitor, Studies in 
Business Economics, Number 44 (New York: 
National Industrial Conference Board, 1954), 
pp. 34-35. 


approach of World War I: Steel con- 
sumed by the munitions industry for 
the purpose of building munitions plants 
increased from 136,000 tons in 1933 to 
880,000 tons in 1938.8 This increase in 
defense construction came at the ex- 
pense of nondefense construction, so` ` 
that by 1938 the munitions industry 
was getting 94 per cent of steel con- 
struction material allocated to all types 
of machine buildings. In other words, 
by 1938, munitions plants were getting 
so much of the available steel that con- 
struction virtually ceased in all other 
machine-building industries, including 
heavy machinery, machine tools, auto- 
mobiles and trucks, tractors, farm ma- 
chinery, electrical machinery, railroad 
locomotives and equipment, and ship- 
building. At the same time, by 1938 
munitions industries were getting more 
steel for fabrication (as distinguished 
from steel for construction) than all the 
other machinery manufacturers put to- 
gether. Following the German invasion 
the Soviet economy was, of course, con- 
verted all out to war production. The 
share of rolled steel going directly into 


' war production jumped to over two- 


thirds of the total in 1942. 

For the postwar period we have been 
unable to find any figures on the con- 
sumption of steel by munitions indus- 
tries, but indirect evidence indicates that 
the share has continued to fluctuate with 
changes in the international situation 
and in the imperative needs of the So- 
viet economy. The Soviet managers di- 
vide their iron and steel products into 
two broad categories, which they call 
ordinary and quality steel. The bulk 
of ordinary steel is consumed by heavy 
industry, railroads, and construction, 
whereas quality steel is devoted almost 


8 For information on steel consumption for 
the construction of defense plants and the 
manufacture of munitions see Clark, Econom- 
ics of Soviet Steel (note 1 supra), Chap. I 
and Appendixes C and D. K 
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entirely -to the manufacture of ma- 
chinery and munitions. This being the 
case we should naturally expect that the 
share of quality steel in total steel pro- 
duction would fluctuate with the process 
of conversion to and reconversion from 
a war-oriented economy, and in fact its 
share rose and fell in a symmetrical 
curve, as Table 3 indicates: 


TABLE 3—PERCENTAGES OF QUALITY STEEL 
AND ALLOY STEEL ROLLED IN TOTAL 
ROLLED PRODUCTION, 1940-43, 
1945—47 





PERCENTAGE OF 
ALLOY ROLLED 


PERCENTAGE OF 
QUALITY ROLLED 


YEAR IN ToTAL RoLLED | is TOTAL ROLLED 
PRODUCTION PRODUCTION 
1940.... 24 6 
1944.... 37 2 
1942.... 63 17 
1943.... 62 21 
1945.... 48 16 
1946.... 22 7 
1947.... 21 8 


For analogous reasons the share of al- 
loyed rolled steel fluctuated with the 
production of munitions during and 
after the war. ` 

Unfortunately, after 1947 the Soviet 
government stopped publishing this data 
on a nationwide basis. Therefore, we 
have to rely.on a few scattered figures 
to indicate the extent of Soviet conver- 
sion during the cold war. The Kuznetsk 
Combine in Western Siberia, represent- 
ing a small cross section of the Soviet 
iron and steel industry, can be con- 
sidered representative. Kuznetsk has 
boasted that during World War II it 
made enough shell steel for 100 million 
shells and enough tank steel for 50,000 
heavy tanks. In 1940, 12 per cent of 
the plant’s rolled output was quality 
steel. By 1944, at the height of the 
war, the share had risen to 73 per cent. 
War damage to the economy was so tre- 
mendous, however, that the rehabilita- 
tion of railroads, highways, housing, and 
industrial plants could have been ex- 


pected to consume all the ordinary 
rolled steel the Soviet Union could pos- 
sibly have produced in the immediate 
postwar period. That is why Pravda 
reported in 1945 that a large proportion 
of the output of the Kuznetsk Iron and 
Steel Combine was henceforth to con- 
sist of railroad rails and structural steel. 
Six years later the Kuznetsk director 
reported a different story. The produc- 
tion of quality rolled metal had in- 
creased in 1950 almost one and one-half 
times over 1946, and in the first half of 
1951 it increased by another 35.6 per 
cent. Apparently, by 1950-51 Kuznetsk — 
was again devoting its major effort to 
the production of quality steel, an es- 
sential factor in military output. 


PROBLEMS OF EXPANDED PRODUCTION 


Soviet leaders may read wistfully in 
the American press that Americans can 
enjoy the double luxury of' more guns 
and more butter, but they do not have 
to read Pravda to learn that their own 
military and nonmilitary demands for 
steel are directly competitive. This be- 
ing the case, they may welcome the op- 
portunity to repeat the experience of 
1945-47, and to reduce the share of 
munitions in total steel consumption. 
This conclusion gains further support 
when we consider the problems they will 
face in the next decade or two if they 
try to maintain the present rate .of, ex- 
pansion to meet these increasing and 
competitive demands. To do this we 
shall focus our attention on three broad 
factors: labor supply, technical progress, 
and the natural resource base. Through- 
out we shall note that the availability 
of capital investment plays a key role 
in permitting the exploitation of labor 
and natural resources to produce Soviet 
iron and steel. 


~N 


LABOR SUPPLY 


The rapid growth of the industrial la- 
bor force in recent years and tentative 


~ 
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projections of this growth by American 
scholars ® indicate that the Soviet lead- 
ers can rely on a steadily increasing 
supply of labor. How much of the total 
increase finds its way into the iron and 
steel industry depends primarily on gov- 
ernment policy. At the present time, 
for example, there may be a net shift of 
labor into agriculture, rather than the 
customary large outflow from the vil- 
lages. Nevertheless, the iron and steel 
industry has always managed to get the 
unskilled labor it needs to carry out es- 
sential tasks. Soviet management has 
not needed to worry about total labor 
supplies, but it has been and still is 
seriously concerned about training semi- 
skilled and skilled workers for the indus- 
try. Managerial and educational lead- 
ers cannot afford to let industrial train- 
ing slide. On the other hand, they are 
fully aware of the problem and have 
now acquired a depth of experience and 
a well-organized and extensive system 
of industrial education both inside and 
outside the industry.° Furthermore, 
compared to the requirements of other 
industries, the steel industry requires a 
relatively small nucleus of highly skilled 
operators. Therefore, it is not likely 
that labor shortages will constitute a 
serious bottleneck in the future expan- 
sion of Soviet steel. 


TECHNICAL PROGRESS 


We have noted the remarkable and 
continuing improvements in the pro- 
ductivity of Soviet capital equipment. 
Much of the increase in productivity of 
both labor and equipment is dependent 
upon the development, adoption, and in- 
stallation of new techniques. A few of 


3? For example, Warren Eason and Frank 
Lorimer in Abram Bergson (Editor), Soviet 
Economic Growth (Evanston, DI.: Row, Peter- 
. son and Company, 1953), pp. 100-125. 

10 An excellent article by Walter Galenson 
on industrial training in the Soviet Union will 
be published in a forthcoming issue of the In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations Review. 


these techniques are of enough current 
interest to be mentioned here.*” The 
development probably most important in 
its total effect on productivity has been 
the conversion of blast and open-hearth 
furnaces and rolling mills to automati- 
cally controlled operation. The Soviet 
managers claim, for example, that auto- 
matic control of the heat of these fur- 
naces has increased their productivity 7 
to 10 per cent and has cut fuel con- 
sumption by 2 to 6 per cent. g 

The use of oxygen in open-hearth fur- 
naces has developed rapidly since 1946, 
and the 1955 plan calls for further wide- 
spread adoption. The injection of pure 
oxygen cuts the total heat time as much 
as 40 per cent without worsening the 
quality of the steel. Like automatic 
control, the use of oxygen in open 
hearths has been developing apace in 
American practice, and Soviet engineers 
have been kept informed by abstracts 
and translations published in their own 
technical journals. But the Russians 
overcame before we did one big objec- 
tion to the use of oxygen in metallurgy, 
namely its very high cost. On the eve 
of World War LD their famous physicist, 
P. L. Kapitsa, invented a revolutionary 
method of producing cheap oxygen.*? 
With cheap oxygen available, Soviet au- 
thorities have tried hard to use it in 
blast furnace operations as well as in 
open hearths, but so far they seem not 
to have overcome the damaging effects 
of excessively high temperatures which 
accompany the use of oxygen in blast 
furnaces. 

During and after World War II, Ar- 
thur D. Little, Inc., and the Republic 
Steel Corporation jointly developed a 
startling new technique known as high 
top-pressure blast furnace operation. 


11 For details, see Clark, of. cit (note 1 
supra), Chap. XV. 

12 See Gerald Oster, “Scientific Research in 
the U.S.S.R,” Toe Annars, Vol. 263 (May 
1949), p. 138, 
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Opinions differ as to the economic fea- 
sibility of this process in the American 
milieu, but there is no doubt that it sig- 
nificantly increases output per furnace 
and cuts coke and ore consumption per 
ton of pig iron. As early as 1945 sharp- 
eyed Soviet engineers picked up refer- 
ences to this innovation in American 
journals and have avidly followed sub- 
sequent reports as they appeared. Nev- 
ertheless, Soviet adoption of it was held 
back a few years until the dramatic 
‘initiative of the director of Magnito- 
gorsk cut through the inertia of central 
authorities. The new method was first 
introduced successfully in Furnace No. 


6 at Magnitogorsk and very quickly- 


thereafter was widely adopted through- 
out’ Soviet blast furnace plants. Fur- 
nace No. 6 markedly improved its per- 
formance under high top-pressure op- 
eration and during the month of June 
1955 reported a record productivity of 
1.69 metric tons per cubic meter of ca- 
pacity. This means that the Magnito- 
gorsk furnace turned out a daily aver- 
age during the month of some 2,420 
short tons, which comfortably exceeds 
the “world’s record” of 1,981 short tons 
reported for Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion Blast Furnace J for the month of 
May 1954. 

Without going into further details, we 
can say that the spectacular technical 
progress of the Soviet iron and steel in- 
dustry in recent years has been almost 
exclusively in the realm of adoption, 
modification, and improvement of inven- 
tions and innovations pioneered by the 
Western world, particularly the United 
States. However, the time lag between 
invention in the West and adoption in 
Russia has been steadily shortening, and 


18 For a description of the introduction of 
this and other innovations see my article, 
‘Development of Large-Scale Organization: 
The Soviet Steel Industry,” Journal of Eco- 
nomic History, Vol. 12, No 4 (October 1952), 
pp. 396-410. 


the next twenty years might even wit- 
ness some major original contributions 
by the Russians to the technology of 
iron and steel. In any case they will 
always be able to stand on the broad 
shoulders of the capitalist world. Tech- 
nical progress can be counted, along 
with an expanding labor force, as a. 
positive element in Soviet prospects."* 


NATURAL RESOURCE BASE 


Against these positive elements we 
have to weigh the very serious limita- 
tions of the Soviet iron and steel in- 
dustry’s natural resource base.1®" The 
most important raw materials consumed 
in the manufacture of iron and steel are 
limestone, manganese, coal, iron ore, and 
scrap metal. Limestone deposits are 
plentiful and widespread, and the USSR 


.has three-quarters of the world’s known 


supplies of manganese, a factor which 
encourages the Russians to use more of 
it than is normally used by Western na- 
tions in the production of iron and steel. 
The Soviet steel industry ordinarily con- 
sumes relatively little scrap metal. This 
is because, industrially speaking, the 
USSR is a young nation, lacking a large 
supply of obsolete capital equipment, 
which, in a country like the United 
States, provides about one-half of the 


14 From the Russian point of view the most 
attractive feature is the capital-saving nature 
of the increase in productivity. By means of 
a few calculations it can be shown that the 
unexpected increase in productivity—that is, 
the increase in excess of the planned—achieved 
during the fourth Five Year Plan alone (1946—- 
50) permitted the saving of capital investment 
in blast furnaces equivalent to the capacity of 
the entire industry in 1913 or 1929. In my 
opinion, however, such spectacular capital sav- 
ings are a thing of the past. Productivity will 
continue to improve, but the Russians have 
already pushed their existing equipment to 
the point where further improvements will re- 
quire more substantial investments than they 
have heretofore. 

15 This discussion of raw materials is based 
on Clark, op. cit. (note 1 supra), Chaps VII- 
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scrap consumed by our steel industry. 
In the Soviet Union the corresponding 
share is closer to one-fifth. The United 
States, England, and Germany have ap- 
proximately four times as big a scrap 
fund, in relation to the demand for it, 
as does the USSR. 

World War I, of course, provided the 
exception to the rule and greatly in- 
creased the role of scrap in Soviet steel 
production. - As the supply of war scrap 
from World War IT began to dry up in 
1950, collections were given a shot in 
the arm by intensive scrap drives asso- 
ciated with the Korean War. In 1939 
scrap made up only 25 to 30 per cent 
of the open-hearth mix, but thanks to 
a tremendous increase in scrap collec- 
tions, by 1951 Soviet open-hearth fur- 
naces were consuming about the same 
share of scrap as is customary in an in- 
dustrially advanced country such as the 
United States. Such collections could 
not long continue to be scraped from the 
bottom of the Soviet barrel. In each of 
the succeeding years, 1952, 1953, and 
1954, the scrap-collecting administra- 
tion was taken to task for failure to 
fulfill its assignments, and the ratio of 
steel to pig iron production fell off. 


Coking coal 


The paucity of scrap forces the Rus- 
sians to rely on pig iron for the manu- 
facture of steel, and the basic ingredi- 
ents for the smelting of pig iron are 
coking coal and iron ore. “The eco- 
nomic importance of any coal basin de- 
pends not only on the quantity of its 
coal reserves, but also on the quality of 
the coke obtainable from the coal. The 
most important coking coal basin is the 
Donbass in the Ukraine. Donets coal 
has been for a long time the most sul- 
phurous of any of the world’s well- 
known metallurgical cokes. Further- 
more, it contains more ash than coke 
from Durham, the Ruhr, Silesia, and 
Pennsylvania. Another big drawback 


of Donets coal is its unfavorable depo- 
sition, which results in a steady increase 
in the cost of mining. In spite of these 
disadvantages, the relatively favorable 
location of the Donets Basin has re- 
sulted in its continued expansion under 
the Soviet regime. Rapid exploitation 
has dug deeply into Donbass reserves 
of coking coal, which were small to be- 
gin with. The Soviet leadership was 
aware of the increasing shortage of the 
better grades of coking coal, but it was 
not until after World War H that the 
problem was really faced. There is now 
a difference of opinion among Soviet 
scientists and technicians on how to 
solve it. One school believes that the 
use of low-grade Donets coal for coking 
will suffice, while another sees no satis- 
factory solution and resigns itself to a 
further shifting of the center of gravity 
of pig iron production to the east. _ 

The Kuznetsk Basin in Western Si- 
beria is, next to the Appalachians in the 
United States, the second richest coal 
region in the world. Tremendous sup- 
plies are concentrated in a compact area. 
Coals of the Kuzbass yield good-quality, 
low-sulphur coke (their principal draw- 
back is friability). Not only is the 
quality of Kuzbass better than Donbass 
coke, but also its very favorable depo- 
sition makes it much more economical 
to mine. The reserves of the Kuzbass 
at first glance appear to be practically 
unlimited. Not until after World War 
II did we learn of a real shortage of 
Kuznetsk coking coal. We then discov- 
ered that the good-quality coking coals 
make up only a very small share of total 
coal supplies and that the better coals 
had been seriously depleted during the 
war. The only way out of the impasse 
has been to resort to more low-grade 
Kuznetsk coals, over the objections of 
blast furnace operators. 

The third most important coking coal 
basin is Karaganda in Kazakhstan, which 
was opened up in the 1930’s as a substi- 
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tute for Kuzbass coal, which involved 
an even longer haul to Magnitogorsk. 
The main problems of using Karaganda 
coal for coking are concerned with its 
extremely low quality, not with any ap- 
parent lack of quantity. Although not 
so bad as the Donbass, Karaganda coal 
is very high in sulphur. But the main 
disadvantage of Karaganda coal is its 
= very high ash content, which makes im- 
possible the use of straight Karaganda 
coke in a blast furnace. In spite of its 
disadvantages and the great distance of 
Karanganda from the Urals, the fact 
that the Kuzbass is even further away 
has favored the steady increase in the 
share of Karaganda coal in the Magni- 
togorsk coke ovens, reaching the tech- 
nical upper limit of 40 per cent. . 

The Kizel’ coal basin lies on the 
western slope of the Urals. As the best 
coking coals of the basin average 25 per 
cent! ash and 6.5 per cent sulphur, even 
the faintest possibility of using coke 
made from straight Kizel’ coals in blast 
furnaces is precluded. Nevertheless, the 
supplying of coal from outside sources 
to the Urals, particularly the northern 
Urals, is so expensive that continual ef- 
forts are made to use Kizel’ coal as one 
‘component of the mix for Urals’ metal- 
lurgical coke. The results have been 
disheartening. 

The inability to use large amounts of 
either Kizel’ or Karaganda coal in the 
coke mix of the Urals’ iron and steel 
plants has not only great economic but 
also strategic significance. If the Urals 
were to be cut off from their distant 
source of coking coal in the Kuznetsk 
basin of Western Siberia, there would 
be little possibility of producing the 
high-quality sulphur-free pig iron re- 
quired in modern machinery and arma- 
ments. This consideration underlines 
the necessity for developing a new 
source of good coking coal for the 
Urals. The best possibility is the~ 
Pechora Basin, which lies above the 
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Arctic Circle. The deposition of Pe- 
chora coal is more favorable than that 
of the Donbass. Sulphur content is 
high, but not prohibitive. Great diff- 
culties, however, arise from the high 
content of ash and from the arctic cli- 
mate, which makes reduction of the ash 
very difficult. Pechora is connected 
with the Leningrad area by railroad and 
has been selected as the coal base for 
the new Northwest Works being built 
at Cherepovets, near Leningrad. The 
potential expansion of this works, how- 
ever, is quite limited. Pechora has a 
much greater potential as a coking coal 
base for use with the iron ore of the 
Urals. Construction of a railroad be- 
tween points three hundred miles dis- 
tant by air, under extremely harsh cli- 
matic and topographical conditions, ap- 
pears to be the main deterrent. We are 
convinced, nevertheless, that any sizable 
expansion of the Soviet iron and steel 
industry clearly requires the smelting of 
Ural’s ore with Pechora coking coal. 

Total coal supplies in the outlying re- 
gions of Eastern Siberia and the Far 
East are tremendous, but their poor 
quality has defeated attempts to use 
them for metallurgical coke, and offers 
little encouragement for the future. 
Anything more than token development 
of iron smelting in either Transcaucasia 
or Central Asia seems to be ruled out 
by both the limited quantity and atro- 
cious quality of their coking coal sup- 
plies. ` ` 

As might be expected, the Soviet 
leaders have turned to beneficiation to 
alleviate their growing shortage of good 
coking coal. Beneficiation involves the 
elimination of ‘waste and harmful im- 
purities and makes it easier to utilize 
lower-grade coals for coking, a shift 
which is absolutely essential for the 
continued operation and growth of the 
Soviet iron and steel industry. Until 
the latter part of the fourth Five Year 
Plan the Soviet Union was rather back- 
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' ward in the extent of its beneficiation, 
compared to the Western world. Nev- 
ertheless, considerable progress has been 
made in recent years. The share of 
coal enriched jumped from 19 per cent 
in 1940 to about 40 per cent in 1949 
and has continued to increase in recent 
years. 


Iron ore 


The influence of iron ore on indus- 
trial location and development has to 
be examined with an eye to both the 
chemical and physical characteristics of 
some seventy-five deposits. The impor- 
tance of a handful of these deposits, 
however, overshadows the rest. In 1940, 
63 per cent of the iron ore produced in 
Soviet Russia came from the mines of 
Krivoi Rog in the eastern Ukraine, 
which provide the basic ore supply for 
the south and supplementary supplies 
for the central region as well as for 
satellite mills in Eastern Europe. The 
iron content of Krivoi Rog ore is still 
high by European standards and re- 
serves are very large, but the rapid ex- 
pansion of: production since 1928 has 
forced the industry to resort to steadily 
lower-quality ores. In fact, Krivoi Rog 
ores are so fine and powdery that they 
need to have specially high ore content 
to be practicable for blast furnace smelt- 
ing. The progressive worsening of the 
quality of Krivoi Rog ore has been a 
compelling reason to prospect and de- 
velop new iron and steel centers outside 
the south. Nevertheless, Krivoi Rog re- 
mains a bulwark of the Soviet iron and 
steel industry. Restoration work began 
as soon as the German army was driven 
out of the basin, and by September 
1952 average daily production had risen 
to almost 50 per cent above the prewar 
level. 

For almost half a century another 
southern deposit on the Kerch peninsula 
of the Crimea has supplied approxi- 
mately 3 per cent of the Russian iron 


ore output. Reserves are enormous, but 
their iron content is low, averaging 
about 31 per cent iron, and they are 
full of harmful impurities, particularly 
arsenic. In physical composition Kerch 
ore is practically pure powder. The dis- 
advantages of Kerch iron ore make it 
cost 40 per cent more to produce pig 
iron than it costs using Krivoi Rog ore. 


' The Russians continue to use Kerch ore 


chiefly because they are running out of 
high-grade iron ore. 

The basic ore mass of the Urals, sec- 
ond in importance to Krivoi Rog among 
all: Soviet deposits, is Magnitogorsk, 
which in 1937-38 produced one-quarter 
of the USSR total. When the giant 
steel works began operations in 1932, 
the impression was widely held that it 
could depend on a practically unlimited 
supply of some of the world’s best iron 
ore. Our present calculations now indy 
cate, however, that at current rates of 
consumption the deposit will be ex- 
hausted by about 1978. This predic- 
tion is optimistic, because it would be 
dificult to utilize all of the remaining 
ore. Recognition of this situation has 
resulted in attempts to develop poor and 
distant deposits to take the place of the 
Magnitogorsk’s original supply. 

The 1950 Plan called for 21 per cent 
of the nation’s iron ore to be produced 
from Urals deposits other than Magni- 
togorsk. Not, one of these deposits is 
large enough to be described in this 
summary. Their generally small size 
precludes large-scale and continued ex- 
ploitation, but their large number and 
relatively high quality make them the 
best prospects in the Soviet Union for 
meeting the needs of an expanding pig 
iron production in the near future. 

In recent years, local ores have been 
increasingly substituted for Magnito- 
gorsk ore at the Kuznetsk works in 
Western Siberia. The supplies of West- 
ern Siberian ore are meager, low in iron 
content, and high in harmful impurities. 
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By Soviet admission they will last only 
a few more years, and the zinc content 
is too high for efficient operations with- 
out significant additions of Magnito- 
gorsk ore, It appears likely that Kuz- 
netsk will eventually turn to low-grade 
ores located several hundred kilometers 
away in the Minusinsk Basin. The only 
other Soviet deposits which now furnish 
significant supplies of ore are found near 
Tula and Lipetsk, south of Moscow. 
Their iron content averages 37-40 per 
cent, and they are very expensive -to 
mine. In 1950 they were to provide 
less than 3 per cent of national output, 
mostly for smelting high-silica foundry 
iron. In the Leningrad region scattered 
low-grade deposits may not even meet 
the requirements of the Northwest Iron 
and Steel Plant, now under construction. 

Other than those we have described, 
all of the nation’s deposits taken to- 
gether were scheduled to produce less 
than 3 per cent of Soviet requirements 
in 1950. For a multitude of reasons, 
peculiar to each deposit, none of these 
other deposits is likely to provide much 
help in meeting the growing needs for 
ore in the foreseeable future. The ex- 
ception to this rule may prove to be the 
ores of the Angara River basin. In 
spite of their poor quality, limited 
quantity, and great distance from good 
coking coal, consumer markets, and 
transport facilities, the extreme short- 
age of preferable iron ores in the whole 
area from the Urals to the Pacific 
Ocean may force development of the 
Angara supplies. 

Faced with the necessity of utilizing 
ores of lower grade, the Russians have 
found a partial solution to the eco- 
nomic and technical problems involved 
by preparation of the ores preliminary 
to charging them into blast furnaces. 
In 1913 practically 100 per cent of 
Russian ore was charged into the blast 
furnaces in a raw state, but by 1946 
over four-fifths of the ore was treated 


in one way or another. Since 25 per 
cent of Magnitogorsk, 50 per cent of 
Krivoi Rog, and 100 per cent of Kerch 
ores consist of fines below ten milli- 
meters in diameter, the Russians have 
put heavy emphasis in recent years on 
agglomeration. In this process, some- 
times called sintering, the powdery ma- 
terial is baked into usable lumps. 


Possible alleviations 


Shortages of high-grade ore and good 
coking coal impose serious limitations 
on the expansion of the Soviet iron and 
steel industry, but, of course, these are 
not absolute limitations. They can be 
alleviated to some extent by massive in- 
vestments in beneficiation and trans- 
portation facilities. Fortumately the 
United States is much better supplied 
than the USSR with good coking coal, 
and we are to a large extent meeting our 
shortage of good Lake Superior iron ore 
by importing high-grade foreign ores. 
But we are also attempting to utilize 
our low-grade domestic ores. The tre- 
mendous sums we are investing in fa- 
cilities for the beneficiation, of Minne- 
sota taconite ores will give us an inkling 
of the much more serious task facing 
the Russians. ` 

On the basis of our brief considera- 
tion of certain key economic factors we 
conclude that continued expansion of 
Soviet steel production at the current 
rate of three or four million tons a year 
is possible only at the expense of im- 
mense capital investments.*® At the 
same time a cut in the consumption of 


16 The Russians are well aware that the er- 
pansion of ingot steel production by the sim- 
ple addition of scrap metal to the open-hearth 
charge requires relatively little capital invest- 
ment. Unfortunately for them thir lack of 
scrap metal forces them to invest in blast 
furnace plants and transportation facilities, as 
well as in iron and coal mines, in order to ex- 
pand steel production. Furthermore, all of 
these investments must be greater because of 
the worsening quality of the coke and ore. 
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steel by armaments would help the Rus- 
sians avoid some of the technical and 
investment problems associated with fur- 
ther expansion. We have a Strong sus- 
picion that the leaders responsible for 
the expansion of the Soviet iron and 
steel industry would welcome such a 
reprieve. 


WHAT or PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE? 


The precise manner in which the Rus- 
sians spend their precious capital and 
natural resources to expand steel pro- 
duction may give us a clue to their real 
long-run intentions for peaceful coexist- 
ence with their satellites and with the 
Western world. The Russians publicly 
proclaim that they want to develop the 
whole Communist bloc of nations into 
an integrated economic unit, but they 
contradict their professed policy by 
building high-cost steel plants within 
the USSR that can be justified only in 
terms of a policy of economic autarky. 
They admit, for example, that their long- 
delayed Northwest Works near Lenin- 
grad will be a high-cost operation. We 
wonder, therefore, why they have not 
diverted the machinery and building 
funds from the Northwest Works to 
further expansion of low-cost blast fur- 
nace plants in Poland, using Polish coal 
and either Russian or Swedish iron ore. 
If this were to be done, the Poles could 
supply pig iron to Leningrad machin- 
ery and munition plants.” Likewise it 

17 By now the construction of the North- 


west Works may be so far along that it can- 
not be curtailed. Even if this is the case, the 


would be much more economical for the 
Russians to give up the fifteen-year at- 
tempt to smelt pig iron in the Soviet 


‘Far East from grossly inadequate local 


iron ores and poor coking coal, and to 
rely instead on their “trusted allies” to 
supply cheap pig iron from Manchuria 
and North Korea. 

In the city of Zhdanov on the shores 
of the Sea of Azov are two Soviet blast 
furnace plants, one of them part of a 
completely new and integrated tidewater 
steel mill. These mills are struggling at 
a very high cost to utilize low-grade, 
high-arsenic, and powdery ores from the 
Crimea. The plant managers would cer- 
tainly be delighted to sweeten their blast 
furnace mix with a share of some of the 
world’s best-quality iron ore from Turk- 
ish mines on the other side of the Black 
Sea. If the Soviet leadership is looking 
forward to a long period of peaceful co- 
existence, they should be glad to rely 
for an essential raw material on their 
good neighbors, the Turks. In other 
words, both comparative economic ad- 
vantage and professed Soviet political 
policy would favor integration of the 
Soviet iron and steel industry with the 
resources of Soviet satellites and the 
Western world. If the Russians, never- 
theless, take no serious steps in the di- 
rection of industrial integration, we may 
conclude that they have serious politi- 
cal reservations about long-run prospects 
for peaceful coexistence. 


Russians still face a choice in deciding how 
to meet expanding future needs of the North- 
west Region. 
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. Soviet Agriculture Since Stalin 


By GREGORY GROSSMAN * 


HE collective farm system, now a 
quarter of a century old, has played 

a crucial role in Soviet industrialization 
by assuring a steady supply of man- 
power and “marketable” produce for 
the needs of the state. 
failed so far to keep food production 
abreast of the rapidly growing popula- 
tion, and through its repressions has in- 
curred the hostility of the peasantry.* 
Any system of farming on the terri- 
tory of the USSR would have to con- 
tend with the unfavorable ratio of popu- 
Jation to resources, as the enormous area 
belies the country’s agricultural poten- 
tial. The poor correspondence between 
moisture, soil quality, and warmth is 
particularly marked. But in the short 


t: The author is indebted for valuable com- 
ments to his colleagues, Professors J. B Cond- 
lfe, D. R. Hodgman, G. M. Kuznets, and 
J. M. Letiche. The Bureau of Business and 
Economic Research, University of California 
(Berkeley), kindly furnished general assist- 
ance, while Mr. Benjamin N. Ward aided in 
the research. 

1 At present, the bulk (say, four-fifths) of 
Soviet agricultural output is produced by the 
collective farms (kolkhozy) and on the tiny 
private plots of their members. Most of 
the remainder is produced by state farms 
(sovkhozy), employing wage labor. Uncol- 
lectivized peasant farming has by now de- 
clined to a negligible level. 

The kolkhoz is nominally a co-operative, 
but actually functions under very close con- 
trol by the authorities. (On the structure 
and problems of the kolkhoz see: Naum Jasny, 
The Socialized Agriculture of the USSR [Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1949]; 
and Lazar Volin, A Survey of Sovet Russian 
Agriculture [Washington, D. C.: U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, 1951] ) It averages 
nearly 5,000 acres of arable Jand and a labor 
force of several hundred. Nine such farms, 
on the average, are serviced by the equip- 
ment pool of a state-owned machine-tractor 
station (MTS). 


But it has 
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run, nature would represent a much less 
formidable constraint_were it not for a 
series of interacting economic, institu- 
tional, and psychological factors. De- 
spite great strides in mechanization; So- 
viet agriculture is far from amply sup- 
plied with draft power and other forms 
of capital,* nor has the capital been al- 
ways wisely allocated or well employed. 
Shortages of shelter, fertilizer, spare 
parts, and various essential supplies are 
perennial themes of complaint. 

By 1953, livestock numbers (Table 
2), as well as average productivity per 
animal, were still at or below the pre- 
collectivization (1928) levels, owing 
primarily to chronic shortages of feed, 
poor care given by the kolkhozy to their 
herds, and inadequate resources of pri- 
vate owners. 

Although centralized control affords 
certain advantages even in agriculture, 
Soviet planning has been extremely over- 
centralized, authoritarian, and often in- 
ept and perverse. (Recent reforms in 
this respect are discussed below.) Hav- 
ing had virtually no leeway with regard 
to production, and very little with re- 
gard to disposition of product, and hav- 
ing been in effect penalized (through 
higher delivery quotas) for larger out- 
put, the kolkhozy have often responded 
by forgoing initiative, avoiding undue 
effort, and practicing deceit. 

Because the state takes much out of 
a small output and gives little in return, 


? In part due to the large loss of horses dur- 
ing collectivization and again during the war, 
tractor and animal draft power per acre of 
sown area was still about one-fifth less in 
1952 than in 1928, when it was none tao ade- 
quate. (Cf Table 1; this estimate does not 
take into account the high rate of standstill of 
Soviet tractors ) 
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the “dividends” from the kolkhoz to an 
individual member have been low in re- 
lation to time expended, and the peas- 
ant has tended to shirk kolkhoz work in 
favor of his own plot. Because, under 
the prevailing production conditions, re- 
ward is often not commensurate with 
effort, the quality of kolkhoz work has 
been poor. Pilferage and neglect of 
property abound. Labor-intensive tasks 
(such as livestock care) and long-range 
- improvements suffer most. 

Low labor incentives, inflated clerical 
staffs, wasteful methods, and inadequate 
capital go far to explain the paradox 
of an apparent labor shortage in the 
kolkhozy when nearly one-half of the 
population is still on the soil. The 
dearth of adult males has been espe- 
clally serious. War losses, migration to 
towns and construction sites, withdraw- 
als to the armed forces and to penal 
camps, have so drained the Soviet vil- 
lage of adult men that the bulk of 
kolkhoz labor in recent years has been 
done by women and youngsters. 


PRODUCTION RECORD To 1953 


- As Table 1 shows, the gross output of 
agriculture per capita has not risen sig- 
nificantly since 1928, if at all? How- 
ever, nonedible crops (mainly cotton), 
as well as nonfood uses of edible crops, 
have grown in relative importance; while 
grain crops have barely kept up with 
population growth since 1928 (Table 1) 
—or for that matter since the 1890’s. 
The output of edible livestock products 
per capita, by Jasny’s estimate, was “at 
least 30 per cent lower in 1952 than in 
1928.”* These and other data lead to 
the conclusion that per capita food sup- 
ply for the country as à whole was sub- 

3 It must be noted that the dates in Table t 
are not representative in this regard, as they 
straddle two deep troughs: the collectivization 
crisis of the early thirties and World War Ii. 

t “Prospects for Soviet Farm Output and 


Labor,” Review of Economics and Statistics, 
VoL 36, No. 2 (May 1954), p. 212. 


stantially lower in the early fifties than 
in 1928, especially in terms of nutri- 
tional value. In this regard, the urban 
population has fared better over time 
than the peasants. However, wage- 
price studies, and the data on ‘‘market- 
ings” of farm produce (adduced by 
Khrushchev as evidence of the success 
of socialized agriculture) ,° indicate that 
éven in the urban sector average food 
consumption in 1952-53 was at best 
near the 1926-28 level. 

During the latter years of the Stalin 
era considerable improvement in urban 
consumption levels took place, though 
largely by dint of increasingly heavier 
pressure on the village to deliver produce 
out of a stable or only moderately rising 
total output. Major reliance for the 
expansion of agricultural production was 
placed on a series of heroic and for the 
most part long-term programs, such as 
the introduction of complex crop ro- 
tation on a vast scale, mergers of the 
kolkhozy to a little over one-third the 
former number, the shelter-belt program 
“to transform nature,” grandiose irriga- 
tion schemes, and an ambitious (and 
unsuccessful) three-year plan -to in- 
crease livestock numbers. Simultane- 
ously, the ownership of productive live- 
stock was being rapidly shifted from 
individual households to the kolkhozy 
by exerting economic and administra- 
tive pressure on the former. The fifth 


- Five Year Plan (1951-55; announced 


in August 1952) called for something 
like a 50 per cent rise in agricultural 
output over the quinquennium, to be 
attained primarily by raising sharply 
yields per hectare and productivity per 
animal. But having rallied from the 
very low wartime and early postwar 
levels, by the early fifties total agricul- 
tural output seemingly reached its im- 
mediate limits of expansion, and even 
showed signs of incipient decline in 
some sectors. 


5 Pravda, September 15, 1953. 
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Tue New COURSE In AGRICULTURE 


Thus, when Stalin’s successors drew 
back the official facade of relentless 
progress and informed the world that 
all was not well with Soviet agriculture, 
the novelty lay less in the fact than 
in its frank and full admission.° The 
situation must be seen in relation to the 
rapid rates of growth of the total popu- 
lation (1.5 per cent per annum) and 
especially of the urban population (4.5 
per cent per annum) with its higher 
consumption standards; the expanding 
claims of industry for agricultural raw 


materials; the difficulties experienced in ` 


other countries of the Soviet orbit with 
regard to agriculture; and, overhanging 
all these, the uncertainty implicit in 
the Korean crisis. Not only were higher 
living standards in jeopardy and mili- 
tary security at stake, but a Malthusian 
retrogression was drifting into sight. 
This was the problem inherited by the 
“successor regime, a problem which the 
very act of succession, with its need for 
a gesture in the direction of the con- 
sumer’s aspirations, aggravated before 
beginning to resolve it. 

Malenkov’s speech before the -Su- 
preme Soviet on August 8, 1953, for- 
mally announced the concerted drive 
toward a solution in. agriculture, going 
so far as to throw out the incautious 
slogan of “abundance of food for the 
population and of raw materials for 
light industry in two to three years.” 
(Shortly thereafter the phrase “a sharp 
rise” superseded “abundance” in the 
formulation.) A month later the first 
of Khrushchev’s reports on the agricul- 
‘tural situation was delivered before the 


6 However, the black picture now painted 
should also not be accepted uncritically. In 
part, malperformance may be exaggerated in 
the official records as a iesult of concealment 
of produce and income by the peasants; in 
part, the dark tones may be intentionally 
overpainted to spur the “campaign.” 


Central Committee of the party,’ and 
the matter seems to have resided in his 
hands since then. Both spokesmen at- 
tempted to explain the lag of agricul- 
ture (and light industry) behind the 
rest of the economy by the historical 
necessity to develop heavy industry first, 
yet they have freely admitted that mis- 
planning, improper incentives, de-em- 
phasis of the private plots, and other 
functional ills have played no less a 
role than the lack of investment funds. 
Throughout the fall of 1953 a series 
of higher targets for consumers’ goods 
production and sales were announced, 
though commodities dependent on agri- 
cultural raw materials underwent only 
moderate revision. The new targets 
hardly spelled “abundance”; but, more 
significantly, they did constitute a clear 
commitment to better the consumer’s 
lot, largely through higher productivity 
in agriculture.® 

Far from transforming the basic insti- 
tutional framework of Soviet agriculture, 
the measures taken since 1953 clearly 
aim at strengthening it, largely by ma- 
nipulating the established range of in- 
centives and tightening some of the 
traditional controls over the peasantry. 
The revisions in planning are less fun- 
damental than they might appear at 
first glance, since the authoritarian cen- 
tralism that characterized planning in 
the Stalin era seems only to have 
changed its focus without losing much 
in its force. 


Livestock products 


It is hardly surprising in view of 
what has been said above that animal 
husbandry received major attention from 


T Published in Pravda on September 15, 
1953; the Central Committee resolution there- 
on was published on September 13. 

8 On this set of measures see Lazar Volin, 
“The Malenkov~-Khrushchey New Economic 
Policy,” Journal of Political Economy, Vol. 
62, No. 3 (June 1954), pp. 187-209, 
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TABLE 2—Propuctive LIVESTOCK IN THE USSR 
(In millions; data refer to postwar boundaries) 








January 1 Counts October 1 Counts 


1928 


1938 


Cattle. ... . se: 


Kolkhoz-owned ... 


Sheep and goats. .. . 
Sheep s. css 





* Not available. 

> Negligible. ae 

Sources: All rows except ‘‘Kolkhoz-owned cows’’—-January 1 Counts, 1916, 1928, 1941, 
and!1953, Pravda, September 15, 1953; OctoberJi Counts, 1953, Pravda, January 31, 1954, 
and January 21, 1955; 1954 Plan, Pravda, September 26, 1953; 1954 Actual, Pravda, January 
21, 1955. Kolkhoz-owned cows—1938, official data (cf. Nimitz, op. c. [Table 1, Sources], 
p. 43); 1941, Bolshata sovetskata entstklopedisa, volume on the USSR (1947), p. 923; January 1, 
1953, computed from Khrushchev’s data in Pravda, February 15, 1953; October 1, 1953, and 
1954 Actual, computed from data in Pravda, January 21 and February ™, 1955; 1954 Plan, 


Pravda, September 26, 1953. 


Norte: October counts are normally higher than January counts. Soviet livestock data, 


especially after 1928, may not be very accurate. 


the start. The pronouncements of Sep- 
tember 1953 ° called for a considerable 
increase in total livestock herds by Oc- 
- tober 1, 1954 (Table 2). These targets 
were later advanced to an unspecified 
extent, probably to allow for the origi- 
nal serious underestimate of actual hog 
numbers.° Though additional incen- 
tives were held out to promote private 
ownership of livestock (especially cows), 
emphasis was to remain on the “social- 
ized” herds. 

Productivity per animal was to rise 
even faster than numbers, chiefly by 
improving the feed situation. Thus, the 
average milk yield per cow in the 
kolkhozy, which had shown no tend- 
ency to rise for over a decade, was to 
increase by one-third. over the next 
twelve months. The quest for ‘“mar- 

9 See Pravda, September 13, 15, and 26, 


1953. 
10 Pravda, January 31, 1954. 


ketable” output was evident in these 
measures; thus, the high goal for state 
procurement of meat (a planned 37 per 
cent increase between 1952 and 1954) 
seemed to jeopardize the program of 
building up herds.** 


The new lands 


In February 1954? the decision was 
taken to bring under the plow vast areas 
of “virgin and idle land” along the arid 
southeastern margin of cultivation, pri- 
marily for grain. In 1954, 13 million 
hectares (32 million acres) were to be 
plowed, and 2.3 million hectares were 
to be sown. These goals were exceeded, 

11 The specific measures aimed at increasing 
the output and delivery of various field crops 
(potatoes, vegetables, cotton, flax, and hemp), 
published between September 1953 and May 
1954, cannot be discussed here for lack of 
space, 

12 Published in Pravda on March 6 and 21, 
1954, 
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and, by a supplementary decision, in 
1956 the sown area in the new lands is 
to reach 28 to 30 million hectares (69' 
to 74 million acres).*® Originally, an 
average (barn?) yield of 14 to 15 quin- 
tals per hectare was expected from the 
new lands, but after a year’s experience 
Khrushchev spoke of 10 quintals per 
hectare “as a minimum.”’** Thus by 
1956 the new lands are expected to pro- 
vide a (barn?) crop of 28 to 30 million 
tons, or roughly 30 per cent as much as 
the total (favorable) 1952 grain harvest. 
_ The action is conducted as a major 
campaign on the internal front, with 
relentless propaganda pressure and at- 
tempts to enlist widespread popular co- 
operation. It is notable on several 
other scores. It completely reverses 
the earlier policy, embodied in the fifth 
Five Year Plan, of expanding grain 
production by raising yields per acre 
rapidly and with minimal extension of 
sown area. It attempts to create a new 
granary in an area of fertile soil but 
very little and highly inconstant precipi- 
tation (for the most part, 10 to 16 
inches per year), short growing season, 
and other natural handicaps. Popula- 
tion is sparse and the labor force must 
be brought in from the outside; large 
outlay on housing, transport facilities, 
and so forth, is required. On the plus 
side (apart from increasing the total 
grain crop) it brings cultivation closer 
to major food-deficit areas in the east 
and south and removes it farther from 
strategically vulnerable locations,1® 


18 Pravda, August 17, 1954; by 1960 the 
scheme Is to embrace even more, as some land 
will revert to fallow or be Sown to other crops 
(Pravda, February 3, 1955). 

14 Pravda, December 24, 1954, and February 
3, 1955. In terms of wheat, 10 q /ba. are 
about 15 bu./acre. 

15 For a general analysis see Lazar Volin, 
“The New Battle for Grain in Soviet Russia,” 
Foreign Agriculture, Vol. 18, No. 11 (Novem-~- 
ber 1954), pp 194-99. 


The corn-livestock program 


The disappointments with the prog- 
ress of the initial measures were prob- 
ably the main reason for a fresh ap- 
proach to the livestock problem adopted 
in late January 1955.'* Its goals were 
set for 1960, the terminal year of the 
next (sixth) Five Year Plan, but only 
a few months later Khrushchev forecast 
their attainment in three to four years 
(that is, by the end of 1957 or 1958) .2” 
The central goal of the new program is 
a grain crop (presumably in “barn” 
terms) of 164 million metric tons, of 
which “over” 65 million tons are to be 
diverted for animal feed. It necessi- 
tates an increase of 60 to 70 per cent 
over the “barn crop” levels of 1950-54, 
and although the implicit “barn” yield 
per acre is more modest than in earlier 
plans, it still must rise some 20 to 40 
per cent over the yields in recent years. 
Much stress is placed on reducing the 
high harvesting losses. 

- The fodder aspect of the scheme in 
large part depends on extending corn 
planting to “no less than” 28 million 
hectares (69 million acres), or eight 
times the 1953 area. The corn pro- 
gram has become the subject of a new 
campaign—the peg on which the main 
hopes for livestock products are cur- 
rently hung. It is now claimed that 
corn can be usefully grown far outside 
its traditional bounds (southern Euro- 
pean Russia), even where the ears will 
not ripen, because of the silage yield 
and because grain in the “milk stage” is 
of equal feed value with ripe grain.'* 


16 Published in Pravda, Febuary 2 and 3, 
1955. / 

17 Pravda, May 19, 1955. 

18 The last point is contrary to American 
experience, which also indicates that silage 
yields increase with approach to maturity (D. 
Gale Johnson, “Analysis of Khrushchev’s Re- 
port on Livestock Produce” [March 15, 1955F, 
unpublished). 
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” 


Along with corn very large increases in 
the supply of other fodder (potatoes, 
‘ root crops, and so forth) by 1960 are 
expected. 

In accord with the new planning 
method, discussed below, no targets for 
livestock numbers are now indicated. 
Milk yield per cow in the kolkhozy is 
to rise to 1,700 kilograms, that is, by 
about one-half over the six (or 3-4?) 
years. Output of the main livestock 
products is planned to increase between 
1954 and 1960 (or 1957-58?) in the 
following proportions: meat and fat, 
twofold; milk, twofold; eggs, 2.2-fold;: 
wool (all types), 1.8-fold.?® 

What steps have been taken to bring 
these programs to realization? 


MATERIAL RESOURCES 


Draft power received early attention. 
From 1954 to mid-1957 the average 
‘annual rate of tractor shipments to agri- 
culture (in terms of horsepower) is to 
be about one and one-half times as much 
as was delivered during 1953, almost the 
whole increase in shipments to be in 
row-crop tractors, of which there has 
been a marked shortage so far.?° In 
1954 over half the shipments of tractor 
power and nearly half the shipments of 
combines went to the new lands, very 
likely to the detriment of replacement 
and expansion in the old areas of culti- 
vation. 

- Intentions to increase deliveries of 
other types of equipment have also been 
announced, with particular attention to 
the mechanization of hitherto largely 
neglected labor-intensive tasks, espe- 
cially in animal husbandry and feed 
production. ‘The stress on raising la- 
bor productivity in agriculture by means 
of expensive machinery tends to cor- 
roborate the hypothesis of labor short- 


18 Pravda, February 2 and 3, 1955. 
o7 See Isvestiia, May 11, 1954, for sharp 
criticism of past emphasis on heavy all-pur- 
pose tractors. 


age on the farms. The supply of arti- 
ficial fertilizer is planned to increase 
nearly threefold from 1953 to 1959, and 
nearly fivefold by 1964, but failure to 
mention earlier targets strongly sug- 
gests little immediate improvement in 
this scarce item. 


: LABOR 


The poverty of the village doubtless 
contributed to the large-scale flow of 
the peasant population to towns in post- 
war years; nine million are said to have 
migrated “in the last five years” (1950- 
54?) alone.** Even tractor drivers, the 
economic elite of the kolkhoz, left in 
large numbers. No wonder then that 
the “intelligentsia” likewise shunned the 
village. It was said in September 1953 
that of the 350,000 trained specialists 
in agricultural work, only 18,500 worked 
in kolkhozy, and 50,000 in the MTS. 
The measures announced in that month 


called for a large redeployment of skilled 


and professional personnel to the village. 
By early 1955, about 120,000 agrono- 
mists and livestock specialists were said 
to be at the MTS serving the kolkhozy, 
and over 20,000 engineers and me- 
chanics were added to MTS personnel. 
In addition, 1,250,000 tractor drivers 
were transferred from the kolkhozy to 
permanent MTS employment, with con- 
sequent increase in earnings, in order to 
improve their performance. 

The new-lands program carried this 
planned reverse migration to an un- 
precedented extent, though one must 
distinguish between peasants moving 
from overpopulated western regions to 
kolkhozy in the east, and townsfolk go- 
ing to staff the new sovkhozy and MTS 
on the virgin lands. The latter are 
mostly urban youths recruited through 


21 Khrushchev in Pravda, February 3, 1955; 
it is not clear whether return flow has been 
deducted from this figure or not. There are 
no reliable data on the size of the agricul- 
tural labor force for the postwar years. 


`~ 
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the Komsomol.and places of employ- 
ment. Considerable financial (and even 
marital) incentives are offered to the 
migrants; but the harsh and primitive 
conditions of life on this “front” are a 
deterrent, as the Soviet press admits. 
Nominally, all migrants are volunteers, 
though the authorities undoubtedly exert 
pressure. In a few months after the 
summons, 150,000 persons from other 
industries are said to have arrived in 
the new sovkhozy and MTS; the num- 
ber of kolkhozniki who have also moved 
has not been revealed. Eventually the 
new lands will undoubtedly require mil- 
lions of settlers. 


INCENTIVES 


The problem of incentives has been 
attacked on several fronts. 

1. The gross money incomes of both 
the kolkhozy and the individual house- 
holds have been increased by the two- 
fold device of raising the prices paid by 
the state for obligatory deliveries and 
contractual purchases and simultane- 
ously reducing or eliminating the obli- 
gatory delivery quotas for a number 
of important commodities. However, it 
seems that the contractual purchases 
have been transformed into a kind of 
obligatory delivery at higher prices, an 
arrangement which tends to explain the 
fact that sales on the open market have 
hardly increased at all since the “New 
Course” was launched.?? Thus, to the 
extent that the combined gross money 
receipts of households and kolkhozy 
have risen, they have done so almost 
entirely on account of the larger money 


22 Sales on kolkhoz markets in 251 cities 
were 3 per cent greater (presumably in value 
terms) in 1954 than in 1953 (Sovetskaia tcr- 
govka, 1955, No. 4, p. 3); this very likely 
means a decline in the volume of sales te- 
cause of higher market prices in 1954. It was 
anticipated that in 1955 sales value would re- 
main at approximately the same level (in- 
ferred from data in ibid., 1955, No. 7, p. 21). 


payments by the state,** that is, by 
an estimated 15 per cent in 1953 and 
again by as much in 1954. 

2. The money tax paid by the house- 
holds (though not that paid by the 
kolkhozy) was to be reduced by “over” 
60 per cent (or by about 6 billion 
rubles) by 1954; arrears of this tax 
were canceled.** The annual bond drive 
(affecting peasants as well as others) 
was halved in 1953 but was restored to 
the previous level in 1955. 

3. The disincentive effects of the vari- 
ous progressively graduated levies and 
fees were recognized, and remedies were 
introduced. Thus, the tax on house- 
holds mentioned above, which had varied 
with the use made of the private plot, 
was now to be strictly proportional to 
the land area of the plot, though with 
considerable differentiation geographi- 
cally and even as between individual 
villages. The local officials who, in 
their zeal to meet their own plans, had 
transformed the nominally fixed obli- 
gatory delivery quotas (for kolkhozy 
and households) into de facto highly 
progressive ones were now enjoined to 
refrain from the practice. Lastly, the 
fees in kind paid by the kolkhozy to the 
MTS, which had been on a “sharecrop- 
ping” basis to stimulate the latter to 
better performance (but seemingly with 
limited success), were now made inde- 
pendent of yields These reforms ap- 
pear sensible and maye have a positive 
effect on kolkhoz production, if, of 
course, they are properly observed by 
the authorities on all levels. 

4. Specific incentives were also re- 
examined. Prices and delivery quotas 


28 These increased by 12 billion rubles in 
1953, and by another 13 billion rules in 1954 
(Pravda, February 3, 1955). 

24 See Pravda, August 6 and 10, 1953. 

25 Apparently the injunction against flexible 
delivery quotas was not successful in ending 
the practice; cf. Khrushchev in Pravda, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1955, p, 4. Moreover, the contractual 
purchases may now be similarly abused. 
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have been readjusted to bring higher 
returns for commodities lagging in out- 
put, such as livestock products, potatoes, 


flaxseed, and so forth. Remuneration ` 


schedules for peasants and MTS work- 
ers engaged in the production of these 
commodities have been raised; bonus 
provisions have been greatly expanded. 
The typically Soviet system of con- 
tingent counterdeliveries of consumers’ 
and producers’ goods to the peasantry 
has been further elaborated. But it is 
difficult to appraise these measures fully 
because of their complexity. 

5. Lastly, it should be remembered 
that the program of “sharply rising” 
consumers’ goods supply, announced in 
the fall of 1953, not only was based on 
rising agricultural production but was 
also clearly designed to stimulate it by 
way of material incentives to the peas- 
ants. The return of emphasis to heavy 
industry in early 1955—not that it had 
strayed very far in the direction of 
light industry before—may thus be of 
direct Import to the agricultural picture 
as well. 


CONTROLS 


Controls over the peasantry have been 
tightened simultaneously. 

1. The labor contribution required of 
every kolkhoznik was raised in mid- 
1954.8 Earlier, in October 1953, en- 
forcement of the requirement by crimi- 
nal proceedings’ was abandoned, prob- 
ably because of the conspicuous failure 
to bring about full compliance by this 
method.” Reliance is now placed 


28 The new minimum requirements, to be set 
by each kolkhoz, must be above the minima 
in effect‘in 1953 and are subject to confirma- 
tion by district authorities (Kommunist, 1954, 
No. 15, p. 66). It seems that approximately 
a doubling of the previous minima, enacted 
in 1942, was aimed at. 

27 Interestingly, the change has not been 
publicized, and is known from a passing ref- 
erence in Parttinaia Zhizn’, 1955, No 2, p. 15. 
I am indebted to Mrs Luba Richter of Wash- 


(apart from administrative measures) 
on a special surcharge of 50 (and in 
some cases 75) per cent on the house- 
hold tax in the event that eny member 
of the household fails to meet his or her 
minimum labor requirement, and obli- 
gatory deliveries of meat by kolkhoz 
households are also raised 50 per cent 
in the same event. Other measures to 
elicit better labor participation in the 
kolkhoz include new attempts to bring 
individual effort and reward into closer 
relationship, a more liberal system of 
advances against trudoden credit before 
the end of the year, and—in reversal 
of recent policy—a shift toward the 
smaller work team (sveno), as against 
the larger “brigade.” Presumably, the 
higher money earnings of the kolkhozy 
are in part transmitted as “dividends” 
to individual kolkhozniki, an arrange- 
ment which may also improve “labor 
discipline.” 

2. The position of the machine-tractor 
station as the regime’s “stronghold” in 
the countryside has been considerably 
reinforced; it is now virtually the ad- 
ministrative superior of the kolkhoz. 
Correspondingly, its responsibility for 
kolkhoz performance, both in produc- 
tion and in deliveries, has also been en- 
hanced. Tens of thousands of techni- 
cal experts, recently removed from desk 
jobs, are being concentrated in the MTS. 
Moreover, each MTS now contains a 
team of party “instructors,” headed by 
the district party chairman, who are 
“actively to intervene in kolkhoz life,” 
to supervise it daily, to initiate action 
where necessary, but somehow “not to 
supplant the chairman of the kolk- 
hoz.” #8 This is one way in which the 
party is to penetrate deeper into the 
village, where it had been greatly un- 
derrepresented heretofore. It must in- 


ington, D. C., and to Mr. John Grosberg of 
Munich for aid in locating the reference. 

28 Cf. Partinaia rabota v MTS (Moscow, 
1954), passim, especially pp. 36-37. 
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spire and supervise, and perform the 
managerial function as well. A case in 
which party vigilance saved seed po- 
tatoes from rotting is held up as an ex- 
ample.”? 

In April 1955 it was announced 
that 30,000 “experienced” functionaries, 
party members and others, were to take 
over as kolkhoz chairmen. One in every 
three kolkhozy was thus affected. The 
experience in question is probably -other 
than farming, but this matters little— 
the chairman’s production decisions are 
narrowly circumscribed—so long as the 
newcomers identify themselves more 
with the regime than with the peasants. 

3. In January 1955 Khrushchev pro- 
posed that local authorities be permitted 
to keep 50 to 70 per cent of produce 
above fixed procurement quotas for local 
distribution, in order to stimulate their 
efforts to raise agricultural output and 
deliveries.2° Presumably the scheme has 
since been put into effect. One may 
wonder whether, in accord with previous 
Soviet practice, it will not tend merely 
to reinforce the efforts of these authori- 
ties to secure lower procurement quotas. 


PLANNING 


Criticism of agricultural planning, ex- 
pressed from the start of the “New 
Course,” has been aimed largely at 
three related aspects: (1) Excessive de- 
tail and inflexibility in the tasks as- 
signed to individual farms and MTS. 
(2) Employment of improper categories 
(for example, “biological” instead of 
“barn” crops) and wrong census dates 
(for example, for livestock, now moved 
from January 1 to October 1); and the 
planning of intermediate goals (for ex- 
ample, livestock numbers, and sown 
areas) rather than final results, with 
nominal achievement of the former to 
the detriment of the latter. (3) Ar- 
rogant incompetence at the center in 


29 Ibid., p. 61. 
30 Pravda, February 3, 1955, p. 4. 


forcing the introduction of crops, ro- 
tation systems, and types of livestock 
where they are unsuitable. 

After some minor steps,®t a decree 
“On the Reform in the Practice of Ag- 
ricultural Planning? was published on 
March 11, 1955, of which the avowed 
and reiterated purpose is to liberate ini- 
tiative at the farm level. The planning 
process now is to begin with the draw- 
ing up of a detailed agricultural pro- 
curement plan by the government in 
which every kolkhoz is eventually as- 
signed its share. On this basis the 
kolkhoz, in conjunction with the MTS, 
drafts a production plan, which must 
maximize the output of crops and ani- 
mal products per unit land area. After 
approval by the district authorities, such 
plans are consolidated regionally and 
are submitted to the central government 
for confirmation. The sources do not 
indicate what happens if a kolkhoz and 
an MTS cannot agree, or if a higher 
level rejects a plan. - 

It is difficult to believe that the new 
planning system will release local initia- 
tive to the extent desired. The MTS 
and higher state organs retain their veto 
power over the plans of the kolkhozy, 
while remaining subject to overriding 
pressures themselves.4* Suffice it to 
mention that the favored projects of 
the moment—<corn growing, the Mal’tsev 
method of plowing, square-cluster plant- 
ing—are being introduced with the same 
determination from above that marked 
the now condemned plans of yesteryear. 


RESULTS AND PROSPECTS 


Two of the “two to three years” in- 
voked for the initial stage of the agri- 
cultural program have just elapsed as 


81 Planovoe khosiaistvo, 1954, No. 5, pp. 
81-83. i 

82 The Soviet press has already begun com- 
plaining of indifference and pseudo compliance 
on the part of the peasantry, and of the per- 
sistence of authoritarian methods on the part 
of lower officials. 
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these lines are written. It would be 
hardly pertinent to observe that “abun- 
dance” has not yet been attained. 
Such gains as are discernible are modest 
and uncertain. > Grain crops remained 
until 1954 substantially at the 1952 
level, although the 1955 harvest seems 
to promise better. As regards livestock, 
according to the Soviet press, shertage 
of feed, inadequate care, and high mor- 
tality continue; the October 1954 tar- 
gets were not met by substantial mar- 
gins (Table 2), with the exception of 
hogs, for the “statistical” reason indi- 
cated. 

Milk yield per cow in the kolkhozy 
rose during the “livestock year” ending 
October 1, 1954, by 7 per cent; in the 
sovkhozy by less than 1 per cent. In- 
dustrial output of “milk products”—an 
indication of procurements—increased 
by 23 per cent between 1952 and 1954, 
as against the planned 43 per cent rise 
in state procurements of milk. The 
drought which in 1954 affected the 
southern European area of the USSR 
and the western part of Kazakhstan 
seems to have been detrimental to dairy 
output”? However, by mid-1955 more 
definite improvement began to be 
claimed, although it is noteworthy that 
the situation in -some of the major 
dairying regions (the Baltic states and 
certain central provinces) continues to 
deteriorate. 

State procurements of meat (as meas- 
ured by slaughterhouse output) in- 
creased 20 to 25 per cent between 1952 
and 1954, as against a planned rise of 
37 per cent. Although the drought may 
have played a positive role in this in- 
stance, procurements were still seri- 
ously lagging in the first half of 1955.34 


88 Osteuropa, Vol. 5, No. 3 (July 1955), pp. 
220-21; on the extent of the drought see ibid., 
No. 2 (April 1955), pp 14546. 

34 Pravda, June 6, 1955. 


New-lands program 


Substantial improvement in the sup- 
ply of these and other livestock prod- 
ucts has been pegged on the success of 
the two-pronged offensive on the “grain 
front”: the new-lands program and corn 
growing. Large gains were claimed for 
the former during its first year: 17.6- 
million hectares (43.5 million acres) 
plowed and 3.6 million hectares (8.9 
million acres) sown, instead of the 
planned 13 and 2.3 million hectares, re- 
spectively—this despite the very brief 
notice and the slow arrival of equip- 
ment and materials (especially hous- 
ing). As with other Soviet “cam- 
paigns,” quantity seems to have been 
achieved in part at the expense of 
quality.** 

Nature was kind to the new lands in 
their first year of production, except in 
the western portion; the effects of the 
drought in southern European USSR on 
grain were thus offset. But despite very 
favorable precipitation as well as ac- 
cumulated moisture in the soil, in 1954 
the new lands as a whole hardly pro- 
vided better than the 10 quintals per 
hectare to which Khrushchev later re- 
duced the long-term prospect.** Yet 
even this long-run outlook for these 
marginal lands is questionable. It 
would exceed the yield (for all grains) 
in the country as a whole in recent 
years and would surpass by nearly 20 
per cent the yield on state farms in the 
comparable Volga region during the fa- 
vorable year 1952.57 While some im- 
provement in techniques of cultivation 
after the hectic first year may be ex- 
pected, the eightfold extension of the 

5 Cf, Planovoe khosiaistvo, 1984, No. 12, 
pp. 73-74, 

86 Yield estimates for specific provinces may 
be found in Osteuropa, Vol 5, No. 2 (pp. 


147-49) ; see also above. 
èT Pravda, March 21, 1954. 
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harvest area of the new lands by 1956 
will take them into drier zones, espe- 
cially in Kazakhstan, moisture accumu- 
lation in the soil will be depleted, and, 
last but not least, severe droughts must 
be expected every few years. 

Indeed, a drought struck the area in 
1955, when 19.7 million hectares (48.6 
million acres) of the new lands were al- 
ready sown, largely ruining the grain 
crop and raising prospects of a huge 
“dust bowl,” although these losses were 
apparently more than offset by unusu- 
ally favorable conditions in the Ukraine 
and elsewhere in the southwest of the 
USSR.” 


Corn-growing program 


The first year (1955) of the corn- 
growing program was apparently also 
marked by some success. Sown area 
reached 16.8 million hectares (41.5 mil- 
lion acres—-nearly five times the previ- 
ous year’s area and 60 per cent of the 
ultimate goal), and silo construction 
has made progress.** The weather has 
been favorable in many areas, although 
at this point the actual harvest is not 


yet known. The press has voiced com-. 


plaints of resistance to the new crop; 
the initial achievements were doubtless 
largely due to strong pressure from 
above. This is important, as corn (es- 
pecially for silage) is a highly labor- 
and capital-intensive crop,’ thus in- 


88 New York Times, August 16, 20, 21, and 
October 31, 1955. 

38 Pravda, June 26, 1955; D. Gale John- 
son, “Corn, Commissars and Collectives, New 
York Times Magazine, September 4, 1955. 

40 Johnson, “Analysis of Khrushchey’s. Re- 
port” (note 18 supra), pp. 16-17. Professor 
Johnson guesses that “the corn expansion pro- 
gram would have labor requirements equal to 
from 60 to 96 million ha. of virgin land 
seeded to small grains even if all the corn 
increase were obtained by displacing smal 
grains [his emphasis]).”’ The labor require- 
ments of the corn crop are recognized by So- 
viet writers; cf. V. Nemchinov in Planovoe 
khostatsivo, 1955, No. 2, p. 26. 


volving two of the major weaknesses of 
the kolkhoz economy. Hence, unless in- 
centives are greatly increased attainment 
and maintenance of the desired corn 
acreage may depend on continued pres- 
sure from above. Furthermore, judging 
from the instances cited by Khrushchev, 
the expected yield per acre (in grain 
and silage) may be overly optimistic.“ 
Lastly, the targets for other types of 
fodder (root crops, potatoes, etc.) seem 
at least as optimistic when added to 
those of the grain and silage programs.*? 

Thus the outlook with regard to fod- 
der alone places achievement of the 
1960 goals for livestock products, let 
alone their updating to 1957-58, in 
serious doubt. Besides, animal hus- 
bandry under Soviet conditions is un- 
duly labor-intensive, and any large ex- 
pansion therein would tend to aggravate 
the labor problem of the kolkhozy. 
Whether mechanization can substan- 
tially alleviate this strain in the near 
future remains to be seen. 


Possibilities of improved food supply 


This is not to say that agricultural 
output and food production, even on a 
per capita basis, might not increase in 
the near future thanks to determined 
efforts in this direction. Some incre- 
ment to gross output should be expected 
from the additional resources, now even 
including manpower, channeled into ag- 
riculture—however efficient their utili- 
zation or wise the choice. Any conse- 
quent slackening of the rate of urbani- 
zation in itself would ease the race 
against time. The new incentives and 
controls might help, though these may 
in part be mutually corrosive. 

Deliberate restraint of the rate of 
population growth is still ostentatiously 


#1 Johnson, op. cit. (note 18 supra), pp. 7-9, 
21-22. 

42 Pravda, February 2 and 3, 1955; Ost- 
europa, Vol. 5, No. 2 (April 1955), p. 140. 
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rejected; indeed the opposite is urged.*? 
Substantial improvement in the food 
situation must therefore be sought in 
rapidly increasing the supply. If the 
present measures fail to produce it, 
other means (short of a radical change 
in institutions and incentives, a change, 
that is, in the nature of the regime) are 
still available. “Easy” solutions might 
be further sought in science and tech- 
nology, the traditional Soviet hunting 
ground for panaceas. (“Easy” in this 
context primarily refers to bypassing 
the weak links of the kolkhoz system.) 
Another approach would be to direct 
considerably larger material and human 
resources into agriculture than is now 
done. A third approach would be to 
raise the producers’ returns from farm- 
ing, that is, increase the supply of 
manufactured and other consumers’ 
goods for peasant consumption, in or- 
der to attain much higher levels of per- 
formance in the kolkhozy. 


Political implications 

The last two policies go counter to 
the traditional emphasis on the rapid 
expansion of heavy industry, mainte- 
nance of military prowess, and autarky, 
and the displacement of Malenkov by 


#8 See Khrushchev’s speech in Pravda, Janu- 
ary 8, 1955, 


~ 


Khrushchev in February 1955 has re- 
asserted the primacy of heavy industry. 
However, Soviet moves toward a lessen- 
ing of international tension, which were 
launched soon thereafter, can well be 
interpreted, if not explained, with ref- 
erence to internal economic constraints. 
Liberation of a large portion of the re- 
sources and manpower now committed 
to military end use could contribute, di- 
rectly and indirectly, to a substantial 
advance on the agricultural front. In 
any event, 1953 marks a turning point 
in Soviet economic development: from 
an industrial growth largely dependent 
on lavish drafts of rural manpower to 
one of dearth of even unskilled man- 
power and to primary emphasis on la- 
bor-saving equipment in both industry 
and agriculture. 

In a sense, therefore, the Soviets are 
right in rejecting Malthus, for their own 
dilemma bears less relation to his model 
than to the historical dynamics of Marx 
and Lenin. The means to provide sub- 
sistence, and even better nourishment, 
to the growing population are basically 
there. Yet if they are to be used, ad- 


. vance along the chosen path may have 


to be retarded to the point where vic- 
tory in the historical race, as the Soviet 
leaders understand it, is placed in seri- 
ous jeopardy. 


Gregory Grossman, Ph.D., Berkeley, California, is an assistant professor of economics 
at the University of California He was associated for several years witk the Russian 
Research Center at Harvard University, and before that served as an economist with vari- 
ous United States agencies. He is the author of several articles on the Soviet economy. 


Recent Trends in Soviet Foreign Trade 


By OLEG HOEFFDING 


OVIET foreign trade moves in two 
different spheres. Most of it is 
confined to the Soviet bloc; only one- 
fifth crosses bloc boundaries to become 
East-West trade. Even before the war, 
Stalin had led the USSR into a condi- 
tion of near-autarky. The postwar de- 
cline of East-West trade has made it a 
marginal matter, quantitatively at least, 
for the USSR, and a negligible one for 
the free world. The gross national 
product of the USSR is believed to be 
more than one-third that of the United 
States, but in 1954 the value of Soviet 
foreign trade with the free world was 
one twenty-fifth that of United States 
foreign trade. In the same year, trade 
with the USSR constituted less than 1.5 
per cent of total free-world trade. 
Nevertheless, the present paper fo- 
cuses on the Soviet record in East-West 
trade since 1953, and we deal more 
briefly with’ salient developments in 
trade with the Soviet bloc. A detailed 
scrutiny of Soviet performance in trade 
with the free world will help to evalu- 
ate Soviet claims—insistently repeated 
since Geneva—that the USSR wants 
more trade as a natural adjunct of 
peaceful coexistence and relaxed ten- 
sion. We address ourselves mainly to 
the question whether the USSR has 
lately shown evidence of genuinely 
greater trade-mindedness than it dis- 
played under Stalin. Admittedly, the 
post-Stalin record is short, and the 
quantities of trade under observation 
are minute. Hence, a microscopic study 
of the record cannot lead to firm con- 
clusions as to the correspondence be- 
tween Soviet words and actions. Yet it 
seems worth undertaking, as powerful 
optics are needed to penetrate the myths 
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and misunderstandings which seem to 
surround the subject of East-West trade. 


East-WEst TRADE: SOVIET Imports 
BEFORE AND AFTER STALIN 


The impact of Stalin’s life and death 
on East-West trade is depicted by the 
indexes of Soviet bloc imports from the 
free world in Table I. Im the first 
quarter of 1953, when Stalin died, So- 
viet imports were at their lowest ebb in 
postwar history. Bloc imports as a 
whole had- steadily declined since 1947, 
when they.had reached an unimpressive 
postwar peak at about half their pre- 
war volume. In 1952 they were nearly 
30 per cent below the 1948 level. This 
trend seemed to promise gradual reali- 
zation, at least on one point, of Stalin’s 
weird prognosis on the trade of Soviet 
bloc countries with the West, written a 
year before his death: 


. it will soon come to pass that these 
countries will not only be in no need of 
imports from capitalist countries, but will 
themselves feel the necessity of finding an 
outside market for their surplus products.* 


This forecast was strikingly out of 
keeping with the Soviet assurances of 
desire to expand two-way trade with the 
West made to the Moscow “International 
Economic Conference” two months after 
Stalin had written it. While Soviet 
diplomacy and propaganda continued to 
play the tune of that conference during 
Stalin’s last year of life, the actual 
course of Soviet foreign trade was de- 
termined by his autarkic views. Soviet 
imports from the free world were re- 

1J. V. Stalin, Economic Problems of So- 


cialism in the USSR (New York: Interna- 
tional Publishers, 1952), p. 27. 
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TABLE *"1— VOLUME INDEX OF SOVIET BLOC Imports FROM FREE WORLD 























: (1948 = 100) 
1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 | 1953 1954 
USSR .. de 97 100 65 69 88 81 114 
European satellites..... 103 100 108 101 89 73 76 98 
Soviet blocs.. ..| 111 100 90 81 71 72 90 
Quarterly, 1952-54 
1952 1953 1954 
Importer 
I Il | wz {| Iv I 
USSR.... ... . . 1100-47-89 751 84 133 | 137 


European satellites...) 74| 69 | 67 | 80 
Soviet blocs... . 68 | 71 | 67 | 74 


a Includes China. 


89 | 101 
93 | 96 





Sources: Calculated from United States Department of Commerce data on free-world 
exports to Soviet bloc at current prices in Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951, 
Sixth Report to Congress, Secorid Half of 1954, Sonet Bloc Economic Actithes tn the Free 
World (Washington, D. C , 1955), Tables 1, 2; unit value index of world exports in Monthly 
Buletin of Statsstscs (United Nations, Statistical Office), August 1955, pp. xxiv—xxv. 


duced by 40 per cent between the first 
quarter of 1952 and the quarter of Stal- 
in’s death. 

However, with the advent of Malen- 
kov’s “new look,” Soviet imports regis- 
tered a striking increase. Satellite im- 
ports also expanded, as they followed 
the leader into a spell of eased austerity. 
Between July 1953 and June 1954, So- 
viet import volume exceeded that of 
the preceding twelve months by 70 per 
cent, and the 1948 peak was exceeded 
for the year as a whole. This import 
expansion was distinctly geared to Mal- 
enkov’s attempt to raise consumption 
standards in the Soviet Union, in an- 
ticipation of hoped-for output increases 
in Soviet agriculture. His “new look” 
at home also imparted a new and peace- 
ful look to the Soviet import structure: 
there was, literally, more butter now in- 
stead of what had been, figuratively, 
guns or their wherewithal. The sud- 
den increase in Soviet imports of food- 
stuffs, textile fibers, and other commodi- 
ties destined for consumption provided 


w 


ironic refutation of Stalin’s prognosis. 
It showed that the USSR and its satel- 
lites were far from having (as another 
autarky-minded ruler had put it in the 
eighteenth century) “no need for the 
produce of outer barbarians,” and from 
exporting “in order that everyone share 
in our superfluous riches.”# On the 
contrary, when Malenkov reached out 
for “abundance,” an urgent demand for 
agricultural products had to be met by 
expanded imports. Soviet propaganda 
was quick to make a virtue of necessity, 
and Mikoyan asserted that, “having be- 
come wealthier,” the USSR could now 
afford to import foodstuffs and other 
consumer goods.? The Malenkov im- 
port drive was also exploited as a dem- 
onstration of the Soviet Union’s willing- 
ness to do business with capitalism, and 


2 From a letter by the Emperor of China to 
George ITI, 1783. Quoted by Robert L. Gu- 
lick, Jr., “Imports—the Gain from Trade,” in 
Studies in World Trade and Employment 
(New York, 1947), p. 212. 

8 Pravda, October 25, 1953. 
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of the West’s silliness in insisting on 
strategic controls of exports to the 
USSR, when the latter’s import demand 
had turned to clearly nonstrategic goods. 

Yet even while these assertions con- 
tinued, the USSR had already embarked 
on a retreat from the import offensive. 
Our index shows Soviet imports in the 
third quarter of 1954 at little more than 


half their rate of the first two quarters.- 


The recovery of imports late in 1954 
suggests that the retreat was originally 
intended to be temporary. But the 
domestic-policy background of Soviet 
foreign trade changed drastically in 
February 1955. Malenkov’s policy of 
favoring the consumer, which had sup- 
plied the main impetus to the 1953- 
54 import drive, was repudiated by 
Khrushchev and Bulganin, and Stalin- 
ist austerity was reaffirmed. 


PEACEFUL LOOK oF Soviet TRADE 


It is important to note the extent to 
which the moderate revival of Soviet 
trade since Stalin depended on what has 
proved an ephemeral phase of domestic 
economic policy. This emerges most 
clearly from the change in the com- 
modity structure of Soviet imports in 
1953-54. In 1951, foodstuffs and bev- 
erages had accounted for 15 per cent of 
total Soviet imports from the free world; 
in 1953 their share increased to 23 per 
cent. Consumer goods, and materials 
primarily for their manufacture, in- 
creased from 20 to 38 per cent. Con- 
versely, the share of metals, metal prod- 
ucts, machinery, and ships fell from 38 
to 32 per cent, and that of rubber, spec- 
tacularly, from 21 to 4 per cent.‘ 

This shift, apparently, was even more 
pronounced in 1954, when the USSR, 

* Calculated from data on free-world ex- 
ports to USSR in Mutual Defense Assistance 
Control Act of 1951, Sixth Report to Con- 
gress, Second Half of 1954, Soviet Bloc Eco- 
nomic Activities in the Free World (Wash- 


ington, D. C., 1955), Table 10 A. (This pub- 
lication cited hereafter as “Sixth Report.’’) 


almost overnight, became the world’s 
third largest importer of meat and sec- 
ond largest buyer of butter.” Soviet 
data on imports from Western Europe 
supplied to the Economic Commission 
for Europe in October 1954 (the first 
detailed statistics on foreign trade re- 
leased since before the war) showed an 
increase in the share of “peaceful” im- 
ports—foodstuffs, consumer goods and 
consumer raw materials—from 45 per 
cent in 1953 to 54 per cent in the first 
half of 1954.6 In 1950—before the 
tightening of Western strategic controls 
—-the same commodity groups had rep- 
resented only 16 per cent of total Soviet 
imports from Western Europe.” 

No full data on Soviet trade in 1955 
are available at this writing. Malen- 
kov’s downfall, however, has clearly had 
prompt repercussions on trade policy. 
Large orders placed in Britain in 1954 
for consumer goods and equipment for 
their manufacture were canceled by the 
Soviet government in March 1955.8 
Trade with Western Europe appears to 
have been maintained at roughly the late 
1954 level, but Soviet purchasing over- 
seas has reflected the switch back to 
emphasis on heavy industry. The spec- 
tacular meat and dairy product pur- 


5 Sixth Report, p. 21. A considerable por- 
tion of Soviet butter imports appears to have 
been re-exported to satellites in Eastern Eu- 
rope. 

8 Economic Commission for Europe (UN), 
Economic Survey of Europe in 1954 (Geneva, 
1955), Table L. Wood and prefabricated 
houses (a large item in Soviet trade with Fin- 
land) are included. S 

T Calculated from Economic Bulletin for Eu- 
rope (prepared by the Secretariat of UN Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe), Second Quar- 
ter, 1952, Table B, p. 59. The 1950 data are 
not fully comparable with the Soviet data for 
1953-54, mainly because the commodity break- 
down of the latter is incomplete. Unspecified 
commodities account for 13 per cent of the 
1953 total and 22 per cent of the first half of 
the 1954 total. 

8 The Economist (London), March 26, 1955, 
p. 1078. 
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chases of 1953-54 have not been re 
peated, but rubber imports, heavily 
throttled in 1953-54, have been stepped 
up. 
One should not expect Soviet import 
demand fully to revert to the pattern of 
the Stalin era. Even the new leader- 
ship may continue some food imports. 
That it is reluctant to impose actual re- 
ductions in food supply on Soviet con- 
sumers spoiled by the Malenkov flush 
is suggested by the heavy 1955 pur- 
chases of sugar by the USSR, normally 
a sugar exporter, undertaken after, a 
poor sugar-beet crop in 1954.° Foreign- 
policy considerations may also induce 
food imports, as instanced by recent 
large rice purchases in Burma, and a 
symbolic deal in United States surplus 
food would be a fitting commercial con- 
summation of the Geneva honeymoon. 
One may expect, however, that im- 
ports for the consumer will henceforth 
be undertaken only as a matter of eco- 
nomic or diplomatic expediency and not 
as a systematic major adjunct of do- 
mestic policy. Probably every effort 
will be made to eliminate imports of 
staple foodstuffs as and when successes 
are scored by the Khrushchev program 
for greater food production at home. 


RETREAT FROM THE Import DRIVE 


Another féature of post-Stalin trade 
policy also justifies doubts whether the 
USSR has become genuinely more trade- 
minded since the dictator’s death. This 
is the nature of the Soviet reaction to 
what may be termed the Malenkov 
sterling gap of 1954. Major Soviet gold 
sales were an interesting concomitant of 
the import drive. Some 150 million dol- 
lars of gold were marketed between Oc- 
tober 1953 and February 1954, mostly 
in London. The sales were curtailed, as 
suddenly as they had appeared, and no 
unusually large new transactions have 


9 New York Times, February 19 and May 
15, 1955. 


been reported, at least as of a few 
months ago.2° The sales caused much 
speculation. Had the world’s second 
largest gold producer at last decided to 
use its bullion systematically to pay for 
trade deficits, instead of hoarding it and 
balancing imports with merchandise ex- 
ports? Or were the gold sales a stop- 
gap, pending an export expansion suffi- 
cient to pay for the larger volume of im- 
ports? These were the main alternatives 
discussed, but actual Soviet behavior in 
1954 bore out neither expectation. 

The explanation of the gold sales is 
readily found in the movement of the 
Soviet trade balance with the West.** 
In 1952, following a pattern charac- 
teristic of postwar years, the USSR 
achieved a small export surplus in its 
trade with the West (exclusive of trade 
with Finland, where a large Soviet defi- 
cit is handled by special payments ar- 
rangements). It used the proceeds of 
large net exports to the United King- 
dom to pay for heavy net imports from 
non-European overseas suppliers of pri- 
mary products. Trade with continental 
Western Europe was broadly in balance. 


10 Financial Times (London), March 9, 
1955, 

11 The trade-balance data which follow be- 
low are derived from “World Exports by 
Origin and Destination,” Monthly Bulletin of 
Statistics (United Nations, Statistical Office), 
August 1955, pp vii-xix, and February 1955, 
pp xxiii. They represent the difference be- 
tween imports from and exports to the USSR 
by free-world countries, as reported in their 
trade statistics. The latter data have been 
converted into U. S. dollars, and into free-on- 
board values for both exports and imports, by 
the UN source. l 

It may be noted that Soviet trade does re- 
sult in import or export balances, in spite of 
the Soviet’s preference for bilaterally balanced 
trade. USSR trade agreements with West- 
ern countries are typically clearing and not 
“barter” agreements, and they allow for, or 
result in, net exports in one or the other di- 
rection. Much of Soviet trade, moreover, is 
conducted by direct purchases and sales in 
commodity markets, not tied to any agree- 
ment for reciprocal deliveries. ` 


+ 


. ume. 
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Even in 1953, despite the start of the 
import spree, the USSR still managed 
nearly to balance its trade account with 
the West (again, except Finland), but 
only by what amounted to extraordi- 
nary foreign-exchange economy meas- 
ures. Drastic curtailment of imports 
from Britain (from 105 million dollars 
in 1952 to 34 million dollars in 1953) 
yielded an exceptionally large sterling 
surplus. More than 80 million dollars 
were saved by cutting rubber imports.*? 
Finally, the exceptionally low level of 
Soviet imports in the first half of 1953 
helped to balance trade for the year, 
while Soviet exports more than doubled 
between the first and second semesters. 

In the first half of 1954, however, a 
continued high rate of imports and a 
slackening of exports caused a mount- 
ing trade deficit. Soviet net imports 
from nondollar areas outside Europe in- 
creased fivefold compared to January— 
June 1953. The sterling surplus earned 
in Britain, although well maintained 
by continued Soviet import restriction, 
could not offset this increase, and the 
USSR ended the half-year with an over- 


all deficit of 100 million dollars, exclud- : 


ing the deficit with Finland. It was 
clearly in anticipation of this deficit 
that the USSR decided to bolster its 
sterling balances in London by selling 
gold. 

The second half of 1954 completed 
the Soviet reaction to its sterling gap 
problem, in rather surprising fashion. 
Gold sales did prove a stopgap, not to 
be followed, however, by an expansion 
of exports to meet a larger import vol- 
Instead, the USSR proceeded 
with a severely restrictionist solution of 
its payments problem. Overseas pur- 
chases were heavily slashed, especially 
in the sterling area, where they dwin- 
dled from 67 million dollars in January-- 

June to 8 million dollars in July—De- 


12 Sixth Report (cited note 4 supra), Table 
10 A. 


cember. Imports from nonsterling over- 
seas sources were better maintained, 
thanks largely to deliveries by Argen- 
tina (with rather little by way of So- 
viet counterdeliveries).*® Even so, they 
were curtailed by more than one-third, 
and imports from continental Western 
Europe by one-fifth. Soviet exports in- 
creased in the second half of the year, 
but on balance the USSR relied heavily 
on import restriction to turn its deficit 
of early 1954 into a sizable surplus in 
the second half-year, which made fur- 
ther gold sales unnecessary. Of a total 
improvement of 137 million dollars in 
its trade balance with the West (except 
Finland), export expansion had ac- 
counted for 32 million dollars and im- 
port contraction for 105 million dollars. 

These Soviet tactics of retreat from 
the Malenkov import offensive amounted 
to a demonstration of the kind of trade 
restrictionism which the free-world trad- 
ing community has tried to do away 
with in recent years. They appear to 
justify doubts of the sincerity of the 
recently displayed Soviet interest in 
joining bodies dedicated mainly to the 
liberalization of trade, like the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and 
the new Organization for Trade Co- 
operation. 


Way Nort Serr Gorp? 


The reaction to the 1954 trade deficit 
suggests that the traditional mercantilist 
Soviet attitude to gold has not been 
modified since the Stalin era. By West- 
ern standards, there was nothing un- 
usual about the gold sales of 1953-54. 
It would be quite normal for a gold- 
producing country to use gold in pay- 


18 Argentine exports to the USSR in Janu- 
ary 1953-July 1954 amounted to 585 million 
dollars and its imports from the USSR to 
103 million dollars. Sixth Report, Table 3. 

14 The Economist (London), July 23, 1955, 
p. 302. Soviet interest is reported to have 
extended even to the stillborn International 
Trade Organization. 
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ment for net commodity imports, and 
quite probably the USSR did not have 
to dip into its large gold reserve to 
cover its 1954 trade deficit.” However, 
Soviet doctrine regards gold as an ex- 
port commodity of last resort only, and 
strongly prefers to balance, or more 
than balance, imports with merchandise 
exports. This position was reaffirmed 
in a recent textbook on foreign trade, 
which went to press in April 1954. Its 
authors declare that “. . . the socialist 
state aims at balancing imports with 
exports, since only such balance can, in 
the long run, provide a healthy basis 
for international trade.” They stress 
that the USSR, surrounded by “capital- 
ist hostility,” has to maintain a favor- 
able balance of trade, and a gold and 
foreign exchange reserve “against vari- 
ous unexpected contingencies.” 7¢ 

- The same book may shed some light 
on the place of the import drive and 
gold sales in the controversy which led 
to Malenkov’s resignation. Gold and 
foreign-exchange reserves, the authors 
observe: 


like other kinds of reserves in the socialist 
economy, may be used to overcome dispro- 
portions revealed in the execution of na- 
tional economic plans. In the past,'gold 
and foreign-exchange reserves have some- 
times been used if the need arose for ur- 
gent imports of certain commodities, and 
if export commodity resources could not 
be mobilized fast enough to pay for such 
imports.17 


15 Reliable information on Soviet gold out- 
put and reserves is totally lacking, but the 
USSR is generally believed to rank second in 
gold production—after South Africa, which 
produced 463 million dollars in 1954, and be- 
fore Canada, whose 1954 output was 153 mil- 
lion dollars (International Financial Statistics 
[International Monetary Fund], July 1955, p. 
19). 

16 A. M. Smirnov and N. N. Liubimov 
(Editors), Vneshniaia torgovlia SSSR [For- 
eign Trade of the USSR] (Moscow, 1954), 
pp. 18, 99-100. 

11 Ibid., p. 102. 


This reference may have been to ac- 
tion taken in a very recent past. It 
will be recalled that Malenkov, when 
launching his “new look,” had criticized 
lopsided emphasis on heavy industry in 
the Stalin era as a “disproportion” in 
planning. But when Stalinist ortho- 
doxy triumphed in February 1955, it 
was denied that there had been one, 
and Bulganin castigated the “unforgiv- 
able mistake” of “solving special, cur- 
rent tasks at the expense of state re- 
serves.” 18 Malenkov’s gold sales prob- 
ably did not encroach on the gold 
reserve at all, but his opponents may 
have regarded them as a raid on the 
sacrosanct “state reserves.” 


Wauat To SELL Ir Nor Gorp? 


Doctrinal inhibitions may not pre- 
vent the Soviets in the future from 
using gold, now and then, to settle for 
moderate import surpluses. They make 
it seem unlikely, however, that the 
USSR will resort to gold financing on a 
large and permanent scale. This raises 
the problem of Soviet ability to aug- 
ment merchandise exports sufficiently to 
balance a significantly expanded import 
volume. The structure of Soviet ex- 
ports to the West is still dominated by 
the same products of agriculture and 
forestry which were the traditional ex- 
port staples of Russia long before the 
revolution. Agricultural products, lum- 
ber, and furs accounted for 82 per cent 
of 1952 exports to the free world; grain 
and grain products alone for 53 per 
cent. Minerals, or lightly processed 
products of mineral origin, made up 
most of the balance, while the share of 
manufactured goods was virtually neg- 
ligible. 

Grain exports have declined strikingly 
since 1952. Nearly 2.5 million tons 
were exported to the West from the 
good 1952 harvest, but in the poor crop 


18 Pravda, February 10, 1955. 
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year of 1953-54 exports shrank to less 
than one million tons. Recent large 
purchases of grain in Canada by Poland 
and Czechoslovakia suggest that cur- 
rently the USSR is unable even to meet 
satellite deficits. When launching his 
grain program in 1954, Khrushchev 
cited the provision of greater surpluses 
for export as one of the reasons which 
called for more output. However, So- 
viet and satellite demands probably will 
have a prior claim on any gains in out- 
put, before East-West trade gets its 
share. In the meantime, the USSR will 
have to substitute nonagricultural ex- 
port commodities for grain and other 
products of its ailing agriculture if it 
wants to maintain its imports. Its ex- 
perience in 1953 illustrates the difficulty 
of this task: compared to 1952, the 
value of grain exports to the free world 
declined by 127 million dollars, or 52 
per cent, and the increase in other ex- 
ports offset only a minor portion of the 
impact of this decline on total exports, 
which fell by 89 million dollars. Since 
1953, the USSR has made a determined 
effort to expand sales abroad of pe- 
troleum, ores, coal, and other minerals, 
and of metals and metal manufactures. 
Some gains have been made. However, 
to break the dependence of Soviet ex- 
ports on agriculture will be an uphill 
struggle, especially in Western Europe, 
which absorbed 90 per cent of total So- 
viet exports to the West in 1954. 


APPEAL TO UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


This need to increase exports of manu- 
factured goods and to find markets for 


- them where the USSR will not have to 


compete with established domestic in- 
dustries is one major motive of current 
Soviet emphasis, displayed since 1952, 
on fostering trade with underdeveloped 
countries. Moreover, the Soviet export 
surplus with Britain, which has paid for 
imports from overseas, has been predi- 
cated upon agricultural exports, and 


there is thus a special incentive now for 
the USSR to cultivate bilateral trade 
with non-European countries. As usual, 
foreign-trade tactics dictated by do- 
mestic expediency are well co-ordinated 
with the requirements of Soviet foreign 
policy. The new role of a supplier of 
advanced technology to backward coun- 
tries not only promises gains in prestige 
but, where it is coupled with technical 
assistance by Soviet personnel or tech- 
nical training in the Soviet Union, also 
opens new channels for political and 
cultural influence. 

Current Soviet activity in trade ne- 
gotiations, at trade fairs, and at re- 
gional economic conferences tends to 
obscure the fact that the effort to pro- 
mote trade with underdeveloped coun- 
tries was launched from an extremely 
slender base of actual trade and had 
made little real progress through 1954. 
Soviet exports to destinations outside 
Europe and North America in 1954 
were less than 40 million dollars, com- 
pared to 54 million dollars in 1952 and 
59 million dollars in 1948. The share 
of these areas in Soviet exports has 
steadily declined, from 14 per cent in 
1950 to 6 per cent in 1954." 

The Malenkov import drive raised the 
share of Soviet imports from non-Euro- 
pean sources from 20 per cent in 1952 
to 30 per cent in 1954. However, most 
of the increase was due to imports for 
consumption, whose future is now un- 
certain, and most of it benefited devel- 
oped economies like New Zealand and 
Australia. As a purchaser of primary 
products exported by underdeveloped 
countries the USSR, and even the So- 
viet bloc as a whole, still plays a negli- 
gible part besides the industrial econo- 
mies of the West. _ 

These facts must be borne in mind in 
appraising the recent Soviet agreements 
with Asiatic and Latin American coun- 


19 From data in Monthly Bulletin of Sta- 
tistics, August 1955, pp. viii ff. 
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tries, which have been publicized as ma- 
jor break-throughs into markets hitherto 
reserved for the industrial countries of 
the West. Most notice was attracted 
by the Soviet undertaking of February 
1955 to build a million-ton steel mill in 
India, on price and credit terms which 
apparently compared well to other bids 
received by India.*° Soviet equipment 
to be supplied for the mill over four to 
five years is valued at some 90 million 
dollars, compared to total Soviet exports 
to India in 1954 of 1 million dollars. 
Soviet machinery and equipment are to 
pay also for the 150,000 to 200,000 
tons of rice to be bought annually by 
the USSR under a three-year agreement 
concluded with Burma in July 1955.7 
It may result in Soviet-Burmese trade 
of some 30 to 40 million dollars each 
way annually, in an area where this 
trade previously had been nonexistent. 

In other words, given the very low 
level of Soviet trade outside Europe 
now, the appearance of capital equip- 
ment among Soviet exports may help to 
bring large increases in trade in a short 
time. It is hard, however, to visualize 
the USSR as a major factor in extra- 
bloc trade in machinery and equipment. 
Within the bloc, it still appears to be 
a net importer of producers’ durables, 
and the European satellites and China 
will continue to absorb the bulk of So- 
viet exports. It is hard to accept a re- 
cent Soviet statement that renewed em- 
phasis on heavy industry will enable 
the USSR to supply capital equipment 
to underdeveloped areas, as well as bloc 
countries, as more than an effort to 
gather honey from the weeds of a policy 
change which, on balance, will probably 
further foster bloc autarky.*? 


20 The Eastern Economist (Delhi), February 
11, 1955. 

21 International Financial News Survey, July 
22, 1955. 

22E, Frolov in Kommunist, 1955, No. 3, 
p. 35. 


Political purposes 


As of 1954, the USSR exported less 
machinery to the free world in a year 
than the United States did in a week, 
and its propaganda will have to go on 
working hard at making mountains out 
of what, as yet, are isolated molehills. 
However, it has shown skill in maximiz- 
ing the political effects obtained from 
its slender trade with underdeveloped 
countries, by focusing its effort where 
trade lends most support to foreign 
policy. The USSR underbid Western 
competitors for the Indian steel mill 
when cultivation of Nehru’s neutral- 
ism was a major policy objective. In 
Burma it stepped into a distress situa- 
tion caused by the present rice glut in 
Southeast Asia (a glut assisted by Com- 
munist China’s rice exports to Ceylon). 
Earlier, it had used a similar distress 
situation In Iran to offer large barter 
agreements when Iranian foreign trade 
was all but extinct during the oil crisis. 

Soviet assertions that its exports of 
capital equipment can release underde- 
veloped countries from their alleged 
bondage to capitalist monopolies are 
matched by claims that the planned 
markets of the bloc provide an alluring 
alternative to dependence on the va- 
garies of unstable capitalism. This ap- 
peal was well timed in 1952-53, when 
primary-product exporters were hard hit 
by the collapse of the Korea commodity 
boom. It is hard, however, to detect 
any marked degree of stability in So- 
viet primary-product purchases during 
this period. ‘Thus, Soviet imports of 
rubber, cotton, and wool (which to- 
gether accounted for 26 per cent of So- 
viet extrabloc imports in 1951-53), 
measured in 1951 prices, were more 
than doubled in 1952 over 1951, only 
to be halved again in 1953.78 There 

28 The combined value of free-world ex- 


ports to the USSR of crude rubber, raw wool, 
and raw cotton, at 1951 prices and 1951 = 
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was also some conflict between Soviet 
import policy in 1954 and the “sta- 
bility” appeal addressed to primary pro- 
ducer countries. It was this group of 
countries that bore the brunt of Soviet 
import restrictions: comparing the sec- 
ond half of 1954 to the first, imports 
from Western Europe were cut by 24 
million dollars, those from non-Euro- 
pean sources by 80 million dollars. 


FUTURE OF STRATEGIC TRADE CONTROLS 


Intensive efforts have also been made 
by Soviet propaganda to exploit the 
problems raised by East-West trade 
elsewhere, notably in Western Europe. 
Since 1951 the Western system of con- 
trol of strategic exports to the Soviet 
bloc has provided the USSR with a 


convenient scapegoat. It could assert, 


in the face of ample evidence to the 
contrary, that United States—instigated 
“discrimination” was at the root of all 
the troubles of East-West trade. There 
seems a possibility now that strategic 
controls, already relaxed in 1954, will 
melt away in the Geneva thaw. This, 
doubtless, would prompt the Soviets to 
proclaim that, at last, the West has 
seen reason and has mended its ways, 
in response to patient Soviet persua- 
sion, just as they hailed Geneva itself 
as a victory for the Moscow-sponsored 
“peace campaign.” ‘With this possi- 
bility in mind, one may briefly examine 
two questions: Have trade controls been 
the crucial obstacle to East-West trade? 
Would their removal release an upsurge 
in East-West trade? 

Undoubtedly, controls have prevented 
some purchases by the USSR and its 
satellites from the West. However, they 
left them also with large opportunities 
for using East-West trade for “strength- 


100, was 235 in 1952 and 120 in 1953. Calcu- 
lated from current-price data in Sixth Report 
(cited note 4 supra), Table 10 A, and price 


data in International Financial Statistics, July — 


1955, pp. 32 ff. 


ening and further developing the social- 
ist economy,” which is the avowed pur- 
pose of Soviet trade with capitalism.** 
During the Korean War, the USSR was 
able to import an annual 250 million 
dollars worth of machines, metals, and~ 
rubber. Conversely, controls left wide 
opportunities for Soviet purchases of 
unrestricted goods, which the USSR 
failed to utilize until the Malenkov 
shopping spree. It is a curious and 
little-known fact that, since imposition 
of controls, total exports to the USSR 
of the eleven European countries co- 
operating in controls have been increas- 
ing (except for a drop in 1953 fully 
attributable + to Soviet restriction of 
permitted imports from Britain), while 
the exports of Sweden and Switzerland, 
which do not participate, have de- 
clined.*® There is much other evidence 
to show that the volume of East-West 
trade has predominantly depended on 
Soviet buying decisions, and on Soviet 
decisions to offer Western countries the 
goods they wanted, at reasonable price 
and in acceptable quality. 

A limited test of the effect of an 
abolition of controls was provided by 
their easing in July 1954. No increased 
purchases of decontrolled items appear 
to have resulted. Possibly, the USSR 
refrained from them for political rea- 
sons. One must bear in mind, however, 
that during the control period the USSR 
has systematically expanded, at home 
and in satellite countries, production of 
embargoed products or substitutes. The 
embargo may well have stimulated prog- 
ress toward Soviet bloc autarky, and it 
seems unlikely that gains in this direc- 
tion would be sacrificed after its lifting. 
Moreover, most of the embargoed items 


24 Academy of Sciences of the USSR, Insti- 
tute of Economics, Politicheskaia Ekonomika 
[Political Economy] (Moscow, 1954), pp. 
517-18. 

26 Sixth Report (cited note 4 supra), Tables 
3, 6. 
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are of a kind which would not result in 
a large volume of unrestricted trade. 
All in all, it seems quite doubtful that 
abolition of controls would significantly 
stimulate trade. However, although 
there are weighty objections to an 
abolition, it would at least deprive the 
Soviet bloc of a convenient smoke screen 
and force it to show its true intentions 
on East-West trade. 


Soviet ĪNTRABLOC TRADE 

When Stalin discussed the “disinte- 
gration of the world economy” into the 
two “parallel markets” in his 1952 
pamphlet, he came much nearer the 
truth when pointing to the rapid growth 
of trade in what he called the “world 
market of the socialist camp” than in 
his forecast on East-West trade, which 
we quoted above. The countries of the 
Soviet bloc, which engaged in little mu- 
tual trade before and immediately after 
World War II, are believed to have ex- 
ported over 6 billion dollars worth of 
goods to each other in 1953.78 For an 


26 All dollar values for intrabloc trade are 
quoted here from Economic Commission for 
Europe, op. cit. (note 6 supra), pp. 109 ff. 
ECE cautions the reader that they should be 
regarded as “indicative of orders of magnitude 
rather than as precise statistics,’ and prefaces 
its estimates with other qualifications (p 108). 
There is some doubt in this writer’s mind 
whether ECE’s cautions go far enough, and 
the estimates are used here as the only data 
available to convey some impression of the 
rough magnitudes involved in intrabloc trade. 
The ECE estimates rest, inter alia, on the as- 
sumption that the so-called official exchange 
rate of the ruble, 4 rubles to a dollar, can be 
used to convert ruble data on Soviet intrabloc 
trade into meaningful dollar values. There is 
no information on foreign-trade ruble prices 
within the bloc, and this wnter knows of no 
reason why the official exchange rate should 
produce an even approximately correct dollar 
equivalent of trade values. One might note 
that even Soviet data on extrabloc trade, 
stated in rubles and converted at the official 
4:1 rate, result in Jarge and unexplained dis- 
crepancies with corresponding data derived 
from the statistics of countries trading with 


area comprising .one-third of the world 
population, this was modest compared to 
the 70 billion dollars worth of exports 
which moved in free-world trade, but it 
represented a fourfold expansion of bloc 
trade since 1948. 

About four-fifths of Soviet foreign 
trade is now conducted within the bloc, 
and the USSR can now claim that its 
total trade volume, as officially stated 
in rubles and converted at the arbitrary 
official rate of four rubles to one dollar, 
makes it the sixth largest trading na- 
tion of-the world. However, although 
intrabloc trade is much more important 
to the Soviet Union than its East- 
West trade, the USSR has remained a 
relatively self-contained economy even 
within its orbit. ECE estimates sug- 
gest that Soviet intrabloc exports and 
imports in 1953 amounted to some $20 
per head of the population, compared 
to about $100 of trade per capita for 
Czechoslovakia and Eastern Germany.*’ 
Yet, the USSR is by far the leading 
trading unit within the bloc. It ac- 
counts for more than one-third of total 
intrabloc trade, and its trade volume is 
more than twice that of China, whose 
trade has grown rapidly in recent years. 

Nearly two-thirds of Soviet intrabloc 
trade in 1953 was with the European 
satellites. East Germany, after a spec- 
tacular trade expansion since 1950, has 


the USSR. Thus, the Soviet figure for extra- 
bloc trade “turnover” (imports plus exports) 
in 1954 is 5.5 billion rubles (Meshdunarodnaia 
Zhisn’, 1955, No. 7, p. 103) or 1.4 billion dol- 
lars. Preliminary. data for 1954 based on 
Western trade statistics place turnover at 1.055 
billion dollars (Sixth Report, Table I). Simi- 
lar discrepancies in the same direction occur 
for 1952 and 1953. They appear too large to 
be explained by the fact that the Soviet turn- 
over figure, presumably, is the sum of im- 
ports valued cost, insurance, and freight and 
exports valued free on board, while:the valur- 
tion is generally reversed in the Western data. 
27 For comparison, foreign trade per capita 
in 1953 was about $170 for the United States, 
$160 for Western Germany, $180 for France. 
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displaced Czechoslovakia as the Soviet 
Union’s biggest trade partner in the Eu- 
ropean bloc. These two countries and 
Poland absorb more than 70 per cent of 
Soviet trade with European satellites. 
Trade with China accounts for most of 
the balance of Soviet intrabloc trade. | 


CoMMODITY STRUCTURE 


Soviet accounts of the structure of its 
trade with the bloc tend to place prime 
emphasis on the role of the USSR as 
supplier of capital equipment for the 
satellite and Chinese industrialization 
programs. While this function is im- 
portant, it is by no means a unilateral 
one. In fact, ECE places Soviet 1953 
exports of machinery and equipment to 
the bloc at 550 to 600 million dollars, 
in what may be regarded as a generous 
estimate, and its imports from the bloc 
at about 620 to 700 million dollars.?* 

According to the same source, the So- 
viet Union is not only a net importer 
but also the largest importer of capital 
equipment within the bloc, and absorbs 
nearly half the capital equipment ex- 
ported by its satellites. Soviet exports 
in this category, however, were exceeded 


28 ECE, op. cit. (note 6 supra), Table 67, 
as corrected in Economic Bulletin for Europe, 
Vol. 7, No. 1 (May 1955), p. 61. The his- 
tory of this estimate is an interesting illustra- 
tion of the difficulties involved in reconstruct- 
ing intrabloc trade statistics from fragmentary 
official data. Orginally (in Economic Survey 
of Europe in 1954, Table 67), ECE had esti- 
mated Soviet machinery and equipment ex- 
ports to the bloc at a minimum of 200 mil- 
lion dollars, on the basis of published Soviet 
statements which gave 800 million rubles as 
the value of all or most of these exports. At 
the ECE meeting in April 1955, the Soviet 
delegate claimed that the figure of 200 million 
dollars was three times too small, and he is 
said to have “brushed aside the Secretariat’s 
answer that their figure was contained in 
an official statement by Mr. Mikoian” (The 
Economist, April 2, 1955, p. 41). On the 
basis of this undocumented objection, the 
ECE Secretariat published the corrigendum 
cited above. 


in 1953 by those of Eastern Germany, 
and the other European satellites com- 
bined exported as much as the USSR. 
This role of Eastern Germany in bloc 
trade must significantly influence the 
Soviet attitude toward German unif- 
cation. 

Machinery and equipment do, appar- 
ently, account for about one-fifth of 
total Soviet exports to the bloc, but 
their bulk is made up of raw mate- 
rials, fuels, and food. Raw materials for 
the heavy industries developed by the 
satellites play a particularly important 
part. Thus, Soviet iron ore meets more 
than half the total ore requirements of 
the Eastern European steel industries.”° 
However, the satellite countries have in- 
creasingly turned to the USSR also for 
raw materials for consumers’ goods in- 
dustries, especially cotton. We have 
noted above the role played by the 
USSR in supplying grain to Czecho- 
slovakia and Eastern Germany and 
lately to Poland, and the difficulties re- 
cently encountered in this respect. 

We have seen that machinery and 
equipment play quite an important part 
in Soviet imports from the bloc. ECE 
places their share in 1953 at 26 to 28 
per cent of the total value of these im- 
ports, and its estimates imply that they 
account for more than two-fifths of So- 
viet imports from Eastern Europe. 

The composition of exports from East- 
ern Europe to the USSR differs greatly 
from country to country. Capital equip- 
ment predominates in the exports of 
Eastern Germany and probably Czecho- 
slovakia, while other satellites concen- 
trate on metals and ores, fuels, and 
foodstuffs. Manufactured consumers’ 
goods, which appear to be almost ab- 
sent from Soviet exports to the satel- 
lites, figure prominently in Czechoslovak 
and East German exports to the USSR. 
Agricultural products, notably oilseeds, 


29 ECE, op. cit. (note 6 supra), p. 119. 
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account for the bulk of Soviet imports 
from China. 


MASTER PLAN AROUND THE CORNER? 


Until a few years ago, in spite of So- 
viet and other assertions to the con- 
trary, it was difficult to detect the exist- 
ence of a central, Soviet-directed ‘“mas- 
ter plan” behind the visible trends in 
bloc economic development and trade. 
Industrialization appeared to proceed in 
each satellite country according to rela- 
tively self-contained and similar na- 
tional plans, and the Soviet Union 
showed little initiative in promoting di- 
vision of labor and economic interde- 
pendence within the bloc, beyond what 
was required to support satellite indus- 
trial programs and to harness selected 
satellite industrial or natural resources 
to the Soviet plan.*® There was little 
indication that the long-term trade 
agreements that were being arranged 
between the USSR and its satellites re- 
sulted from genuine co-ordination of na- 
tional economic plans, and there was no 
sign of activity by the Council of Eco- 
nomic Mutual Assistance, a body sup- 
posedly created to direct economic inte- 
gration within the Soviet sphere. 

Since 1953 there have been signs of 
progress towards more bloc integration 
and concerted planning. The ECE Sur- 
vey for 1954 has noted 


extension of industrial coordination, no- 
tably in the field of consumer goods, and 
the announcement of intentions to work 
out a more thorough-going coordination of 
national economies under long-term ar- 
rangements, to become effective with the 
start of the next Soviet Five-Year Plan at 
the beginning of 1956, with which the plans 
of the Eastern European countries are to 
coincide, ®’1 

30 For an account of these trends up to 
1951, see the author’s “Soviet Economic Re- 
lations with the Orbit,” in Abram Bergson 
(Editor), Soviet Economic Growth (Evans- 
ton, Hl, 1953), pp. 320-37. 

31 ECE, op. cit. (note 6 supra), X 109. 


One may speculate that several recent 
developments have prompted the USSR 
to move more energetically in this di- 
rection. Measures for co-ordination in 
the feld of consumers’ goods emerged 
late in 1953, as an adjunct to the “New 
Course” policies and may not now re- 
tain the high priority apparently ac- 
corded them at that time. Other stimuli 
promise to have more enduring effects. 
First, the ending of East German repa- 
rations, which channeled to the USSR 
a large supply of particularly desirable 
goods, should have evoked Soviet inter- 
est in perpetuating this supply through 
normal channels of bloc trade. Second, 
the relinquishing by the USSR of its 
shares in most of the mixed companies 
set up in Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
and China, and the return to East Ger- 
many of Soviet-owned companies, may 
have weakened its direct control of in- 
dustrial sectors which it regarded as im- 
portant to its own economy, and may 
again have heightened its interest in im- 
proving the trade system of the bloc. 
Third, the USSR has taken on a formi- 
dable commitment in support of China’s 
industrialization plans, and greater at- 
tention to bloc-wide planning of trade 
would help it to devolve a portion of 
this commitment onto Eastern Europe. 
Finally, the agricultural bottleneck is a 
bloc-wide phenomenon and may well call 
for concerted countermeasures. Some ef- 
fort will be made, presumably, to re- 
spond to all these stimuli in the Soviet 
sixth Five Year Plan and the new syn- 
chronized satellite plans. 

The ECE survey also notes the ap- 
pearance of “theoretical writings” in 
satellite sources, and a single Soviet 
statement by Anastas Mikoyan, which, 
perhaps too hopefully, it regards as evi- 
dence of “increased attention to foreign 
trade problems” and of “emphasis on 
the need for greater international spe- 
cialization and for closer attention to 
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comparative costs of poaucHOn at home 
and abroad.” 32 


MULTILATERALISM ALSO AROUND 
THE CORNER? 


However, the Survey also finds that 
indications are “still slight” of progress 
towards removing what it rightly re- 
gards as a feature of intrabloc trade 
“detrimental to specialization.” "° This 
is the practice of conducting trade un- 
der bilaterally balanced trade agree- 
ments. 
clearing accounts associated with these 
agreements have been kept in rubles, 
and all intrabloc trade has been priced 
in rubles. However, there has been no 
provision for multilateral clearing of 
these ruble accounts, that is, the pro- 
ceeds of net exports by, say, Poland to 
the USSR could not be used to pay for 
Polish net imports from, say, Rumaria. 
Any temporary imbalance on the bi- 
lateral accounts had to be settled by 
the debtor partner through additional 
goods delivered to the creditor. 

Until recently, the only exceptions to 
this rigid bilateralism were a number of 
triangular agreements involving Finland, 
the USSR, and the major European 
satellites, arranged in order to enable 
the USSR to settle its chronic heavy 
trade deficit with Finland by additional 
exports to satellite countries which were 
net exporters to Finland.** The first 


32 ECE, op. cit. (note 6 supra), p 109. Cf 
extensive excerpts from these writings, pp 
125-35. 

88 Ibid., p 129. 

34 As of 1954, there were five such agree- 
ments, involving Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, and Eastern Germany (Vnesk- 
niaia torgovlia, 1954, No. 11, p. 13). They 
may not have performed their declared func- 
tion any too effectively, as indicated by the 
fact that the USSR extended gold and foreign 
exchange loans to Finland in 1954 and 1955, 
and has undertaken to pay in gold and for- 
eign exchange for a portion of the annual 
trade deficits provided for by the Finno-So- 


In recent years, the bilateral” 


multilateral clearing agreement confined 
to the bloc appears to have been con- 
cluded in 1954 between Eastern Ger- 
many and Bulgaria. It enables the lat- 
ter to use its export proceeds for buying 
in a “third country.” *° That an ex- 
tension of this practice is in progress 
may be suggested by a Soviet statement 
which claims that it is now possible for 
a debtor under a bilateral agreement to 
clear its account by exports to “some 
other country” in the bloc.*¢ 

The interest of the Soviet govern- 
ment in multilateralism may well have 
been stimulated by difficulties met in 
balancing bilaterally its imports from 
Eastern Europe, and particularly Eastern 
Germany, after the end of reparations, 
the easing of German occupation costs, 
and the liquidation of mixed and Soviet- 
owned companies. These changes oc- 
curred at a time when the USSR had 
to reduce food exports to Eastern Eu- 
rope, and it seems likely that the re- 
exports to satellites of foodstuffs im- 
ported by the USSR from the West in 
1953-54, and Soviet gold credits to 
satellites, were an initial adjustment to 
this problem. It may now be seeking a 
more permanent solution—which would 
also help to preserve the near-autarky 
of the bloc—by fostering multilateral 
settlements with and among the satel- 
lites. 


SUMMARY 


A modest revival in Soviet trade with 
the West in 1953-54 resulted mainly 
from a short-lived change in domestic 
policy. There was retrenchment even 
before the new policy had been aban- 
doned. Trade has remained somewhat 
greater than at Stalin’s death, but the 
gain is small. There are signs that the 
USSR, reluctant to part with its gold, 


viet trade agreement for 1956-60 signed in 
July 1955 (Zbid., No. 8, pp. 2-3). 

85 ECE, op. cit. (note 6 supra), p. 129. 

36 Vneshniaia torgovlia, 1954, No. 11, p. 13. 
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finds it difficult to pay with other ex- 
ports even for its small volume of free- 
world: imports. It has to substitute 
nonagricultural goods for foodstuffs, the 
traditional mainstay of its export trade. 
Prospects of success in this direction 
appear problematic in Western Europe, 
but sales of Soviet capital equipment 
to underdeveloped countries may fore- 
shadow expansion of trade with areas 
singled out for special attention by So- 
viet diplomacy and propaganda. How- 
ever, it is doubtful that the USSR is 
ready to appear as large-scale exporter 


of capital equipment to free-world mar-’ 


kets. Large claims on such exports are 
being made by China and Eastern Eu- 
rope, and on balance the USSR is still 
an importer of equipment, even within 
the bloc. In its intrabloc trade, too, 
the end of reparations and other unre- 
quited imports appears to confront the 
USSR with a problem of finding enough 
exports to pay for wanted imports, 
which it is trying to meet by improving 
trade planning and instituting more 
flexible trading arrangements. 

Needless to say, the apparent diffi- 
culty of finding goods for export to the 
West is a political phenomenon and not 
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an economic one. A large and diversi- 
fied economy like the USSR, and one 
whose foreign-trade methods can divorce 
export prices from domestic prices, 
could well enjoy more of the advantages 
of foreign trade, if only it wanted to do 
so. In the early 1930’s the USSR man- 
aged large grain exports in the face of 
famine at home, when imports deemed 
essential for the first Five Year Plan 
had to be paid for. These, however, 
were conceived as imports to end im- 
ports, and the USSR has made vast 
strides since then towards its doctrinal 
ideal of economic isolation from capi- 
talism. This ideal appears to have sur- 
vived Stalin, who contributed so much 
to its formulation and realization. What 
may appear as an inability to divert 
goods for export is actually a reluctance 
to let imports rise so as to require in- 
creased allocation of resources to pro- 
duction for export and thus to jeop- 
ardize the Stalinist heritage of Soviet 
autarky. As long as there is no change 
in this basically hostile attitude toward 
trade with capitalism—-and we can per- 
ceive none in 1953—55—-East-West trade 
promises to remain the trickle that it is 
today. 
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Soviet Literature, 1950-1955 


By Ernest J. SIMMONS 


PRAVDA editorial} “For High 

Ideological Standards and Crafts- 
manship,” touched off a celebration of 
the fourth anniversary of the decree? 
of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party which had prepared the 
way for the new postwar “line” in So- 
viet literature. The writer declared, 
among other things, that the period 
since 1946 had been marked “by great 
progress in Soviet literature owing to 
the guidance and daily care of the 
party.” Whatever one may think of 
the veracity of this statement, the suc- 
ceeding five-year period represents an 
astonishing rejection by many writers 
and critics of this claim of “great prog- 
ress in Soviet literature” since 1946, and 
at least a covert protest against the 
“guidance and daily care of the party” 
in belles-lettres. Stalin’s death in 1953 


certainly intensified, if it did not exactly - 


initiate, this widespread protest. 
Though Marxian aestheticians attempt 
to justify the development of literature 
as a superstructural reflection of the so- 
clalist base in the Soviet Union, the 
only deterministic element in evidence 
is the determination of party leaders 
that literature shall serve the propa- 
ganda and educational purposes of the 
state. In fact, so importantly is litera- 
ture regarded as an instrument for the 
presentation of an official version of So- 
viet life, in which the Communist party 
is portrayed as the main source of all 
character building and the inspiration 
of all human achievement, that very 
little is left to artistic chance and the 


1 August 14, 1950. 

2“C) zhurnalakh Zvezda i Leningrad.” Iz 
postanovleniia Tsk VKP(b) ot 14 avgusta 
1946 g., Gospolitisdat, 1951, pp 3-8. 
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vagaries of individual creative ability 
in an activity which in a single year 
(1953) resulted in the publication, in 
fiction alone, of 222,800,000 copies of 
4,700 titles (including reprints). 


UNION oF Soviet WRITERS 


The production of belles-lettres is 
tightly organized under the direction of 
the Union of Soviet Writers, which has 
existed since 1934. As of 1954 it had 
3,695 members. Membership is volun- 
tary, requiring one or more published 
works of artistic merit, but it would ob- 
viously be hard to enjoy a successful 
literary career without being a member 
of the union. The exact percentage of | 
Communists in the Union is difficult to 
ascertain, but it must run well over fifty 
per cent (at the Second All-Union Con- 
gress of the Union of Soviet Writers, in 
December 1954, 72.5 per cent of the 
738 delegates were party members).° 
A board, elected by the Congress, elects 
in turn a presidium and a secretariat 
which direct current activities, and these 
forty-two individuals, including the best- 
known names in Soviet letters, are nearly 
all Communists. It is they who carry 
out the behests of the party summit 
and effectively control the intricate op- 
erations of literature, manipulating the 
many branches of the union that exist 
throughout the whole of the USSR. 

The leading literary publications are 
controlled by the union, including its 
official newspaper, Literaturnaia gazeta, 
which appears thrice weekly, and the 


3 “Publication of Fiction in the USS.R.,” 
Soviet Literature, 1954, No 11, pp. 204-14. 

4t L. Nikulin, “Doklad mandatnoi kommissii,” 
Literaturnaia gazeta, December 18, 1954, p. 2. 

5 Ibid. 
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important so-called “thick” monthlies 
Novyi mir, Oktiabr, Zvezda, Znamia, 
Neva, and Teatr, in which the best 
plays and novels initially appear. And 
the union also has its own book pub- 
lishing firm, Sovetskii pisatel’, and its 
own school for the training of writers, 
the Gor’kii Literary Institute. Any ex- 
amination of the editorial boards and 
directors of these various publications 
and institutions reveals a system of “‘in- 
terlocking directorates.” That is, they 
are made up largely of the leadership 
of the union, and in nearly every case 
at least two or three members of the 
editorial boards of each magazine sit 
also on the highly important presidium 
of the union, which, of course, appoints 
these editorial boards. 


Union privileges 


Everything possible is done by the 
union to achieve status and special 
privileges for writers and to aid them 
in material ways. For example, it has 
a literary fund with a yearly budget of 
37 million rubles (1953), supported by 
membership dues, 6 per cent of the net 
returns of publishing houses and maga- 
zines, and 2.5 per cent of the gross re- 
celpts of theatrical entertainments, as 
well as by contributions from various 
establishments of the union. The fund 
defrays the travel and living expenses 
of writers who go to distant parts of 
the Soviet Union to collect material for 
their works; gives loans or outright 
gifts to enable hard-pressed authors to 
complete a work; establishes “writing 
centers” in quiet country surroundings 
where authors can work undisturbed, 
and in addition controls a large num- 
ber of cottages in picturesque spots and 
sanatoriums where writers can go for 
vacations. The fund also provides kin- 
dergartens and summer camps for the 
children of union members, runs its own 


medical clinics, supports the sick, and ~ 


secures pensions from the government 
for totally disabled or aged members. 
Writers, in short, are a privileged 
caste in the Soviet Union, and it is 
through privilege, as well as self-interest, 
that the party-controlled union begins 
its educational work of enforcing ideo- 
logical conformity. Young writers are 
sought out and are given scholarships 
to attend the union’s Gor’kii Literary 
Institute. Special lecture courses and 
seminars are arranged for them to study 
Marxian political theory. National con- 
ferences are held for them, in which 
their first writing efforts receive the 
careful criticism of famous authors. 
Their early manuscripts are placed in 
union publications, and finally they are 
admitted to the union, which obliges 
them to subscribe to its statutes, among 
them the credo of “socialist realism” 
and the union’s objective, “the produc- 
tion of works of high artistic excellence 
expressing the spirit of the heroic strug- 
gle of the international proletariat and 
the greatness of the victory of socialism 
and reflecting the far-seeing wisdom and 
heroism of the Communist Party.” ° 


Union controls 


The union, however, has it in its 
power to replace the silken chains of 
privilege with iron controls and a large 
element of fear. Most authors feel it 
necessary to abide by the customary 
practice of submitting their works in 
progress to the appropriate commission 
(fiction, drama, poetry, etc.) of a 
branch of the union. There it is sub- 
jected to a grueling criticism, largely on 
ideological grounds. After satisfactory 
revisions, the work will often require 
the approval of a union official to en- 
sure its consideration by a magazine or 
book publisher. At this stage the work 
again receives a stern ideological inspec- 
tion from the union-controlled editorial 


8 “The Union of Soviet Writers,” Soviet 
Literature, 1953, No. 8, p 142. 
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board. All this amounts to a form of 
precensorship before the work is sub- 
mitted for the approval of the regular 
government censorship, and if published 
the fate of the work—and sometimes 
the author’s future—depends upon fa- 
vorable reviews in the official publica- 
tions of the union. Finally, standing 
over all, is the Central Committee or 
even the Presidium of the party, which 
may reverse—and sometimes does—the 
official opinion of the union on a novel 
or play through the medium of a thun- 
dering editorial or article in Pravda. It 
is against this brief background sketch 
of the party’s relation to belles-lettres 
and of the control and manipulation of 
writers and their works by the union 
that one must view developments in So- 
viet literature over the last five years. 


ZHDANOVISM. 


By 1950 “Zhdanovism” in Soviet lit- 
erature, ushered in by the 1946 party 
decree df the Central Committee and 
interpreted in a public speech shortly 
thereafter by the “culture” specialist of 
the Politburo, the late Andrei Zhdanov, 
was firmly established. However, the 
earlier concentration on war fiction had 
been officially frowned upor, and by 
now the prevailing demand, in terms of 
Zhdanov’s speech, was for literature that 
would “further the fulfillment of con- 
struction and rehabilitation plans and 
. . . promote the development of our 
country’s national economy,”*? but writ- 
ten in accordance with the Leninist prin- 
ciple of parttinos? (“party spirit” or 
“conformity to party dictates”). 


THe NOVEL 


These demands were obediently met 
in the wealth of fiction that appeared 
over the next four years. In general, 
the formula involved a collective farm, 
a factory, an industry, or some con- 


TA A. Zhdanov, On Literature, Music and 
Philosophy (London, 1950), pp. 38, 41. © 
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struction site after the war. `The mis- 
sion of the hero or heroine, who is 
nearly always a Communist, is to re- 
habilitate the farm, run down during 


the war, or introduce some innovation 


in farm, factory, industry, or construc- 
tion that will result in overfulfilling 
norms of production. The conflict is 
usually between the fresh ideas and ef- 
forts of the positive hero and the back- 
wardness or “bourgeois survivals” of a 
negative character or characters. In 
the resolution of the struggle the deus 
ex machina is often the district party 
secretary who in crucial situations 
brings the wisdom and aid of the party 
to the assistance of the faltering hero. 
Any character development that exists 
is ordinarily concentrated on the Com- 
munist hero. The perfect, white-marble 
radiance of his party virtues usually 
has an ideological flaw—-an overweening 
pride, a tendency to try to do every- 
thing himself, an inability to work with 
the collective, or an incorrect motiva- 
tion in his conception of socialist labor. 
Through harsh experience and the prac- 
tical advice or example of the party 
secretary, such flaws are corrected in 
the course of the novel or short story. 
Contrary to the prevailing image of the 
hero type in Western fiction, who is a 
lonely man, alienated from society, in- 
sisting upon his individuality in opposi- 
tion to the encroachments of the crowd 
upon his freedom, the Soviet hero ful- 
fills his personality only by completely 
identifying himself with society in the 
joy of collective labor. In many re- 
spects, labor may be regarded as the 
hero of all this Soviet fiction, and a ma- 
jor emphasis is constantly placed upon 
the happiness achieved through collec- 
tive striving for the sake of the social- 
ist well-being of the country. It is 
largely though not entirely an idealized 
life that is portrayed in this fiction, for 
“socialist realism” justifies a presenta- 
tion of life in the Soviet Union not as 
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it is but as it should be or must be— 
the life of the hoped-for socialist future. 


Collective-farm fiction 


Space permits the mention of only 
the most successful of the many novels 
from 1950 on which illustrate this pre- 
dominant pattern of fiction. Galina 
Nikolaeva’s ® The Harvest (1950; Stalin 
Prize) is the story of how Vasilii Bort- 
nikov, chairman of the First of May 
Collective Farm, transforms it from one 
of the worst into one of the best in the 
area, aided eventually by the enthusi- 
astic support of the collective and by 
the district party secretary who stands 
as a model for Vasilii and corrects his 
faults. Into this framework are woven 
the activities of backward elements, 
such as the hero’s fathet and his sec- 
ond wife, and also Vasilii’s personal re- 
lations with his wife, Avdotia. He had 
returned from the war to find her mar- 
ried to another, as she had been led to 
believe him dead. After a long emo- 
tional struggle, they find their way back 
to each other in the common task of 
improving the collective farm. This 
particular theme is well handled and 
—in the given circumstances—is psy- 
chologically satisfying, perhaps because 
Vasilii and Avdotia live more convinc- 
ingly in the emotion of love than in the 
heroics of collective-farm labor. (It is 
an interesting fact that postwar Soviet 
women novelists pay more attention to 
the theme of love in their fiction than 
male novelists, and, with some few ex- 
ceptions, are more convincing in their 
treatment of it than the men.) 

Another example of collective-farm 
fiction is Semen Babaevskil’s Light over 
the Land, Part II (1950; Stalin Prize), 
in which the author continues the for- 


8 After working as a schoolteacher in West- 
ern Siberia, Nikolaeva took to writing poetry 
which received some attention during the war 
But her first real literary success was The 
Harvest. 


tunes of his incredible hero, Sergei Tuta- 
rinov.® Sergei no longer needs the wise 
guidance of that helpful animal of a 


_ party secretary, Kondriat’ev, the deus 


ex machina of the preceding part of the 
novel. He himself has been made chair- 
man of the executive cOmmittee of the 
district soviet, and, having already in- 
troduced electricity into the collective- 
farm villages in this region of the 
Kuban after the war (a surprisingly 
late “innovation,” it would seem!), he 
continues his gallant efforts, despite the 
familiar opposition of backward ele- 
ments, to build a new life, new human 
relations, and a new morality among 
the old-fashioned peasantry in the Ku- 
ban. Though the reviews in the publi- 
cations of the Union of Soviet Writers 
acclaimed the several parts of this novel 
when they first appeared, the Soviet life 
portrayed in them, and especially the 
characterization of the hero, were later 
to come in for some harsh second 
thoughts on the part of the critics. 
Lutonin, the hero of Aleksei Kozhev- 
nikov’s Life-giving Water (1950; Stalin 
Prize) ,1° after demobilization is as- 
signed by the party to a remote dis- 
trict in Khakassia. There he is given 
the choice of managing one of several 
farms. Asa good Communist, he selects 
the worst one, a stud farm, and soon 
works out a striking plan for improve- 
ment which involves irrigation and af- 
forestation. For his pains he is fired 
by the head of the Regional Stud Farm 
Trust, who represents the opponents 
of innovation. In desperation Lutonin 


® Babaevskii had introduced Tutarinov in 
his first successful novel, Cavalier of the Gold 
Star (1947; Stalin Prize), and had followed 
up the characterization in the sequel, Light 
over the Land, Part I (1949). 

10 Kozhevnikov began to write in 1924 and 
produced his first novel, Golden Host, in 1927. 
Other works followed, and in 1939 he began 
a series on the builders of socialist Siberia 
with Brother of the Ocean. Life-giving Water 
is a second volume in this series. 
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- goes to work as a common laborer on 
the farm and wins over his fellow work- 
ers and the new manager to his plan. 
When a crisis develops in the building 
of a dam for the irrigation, both the 
district and regional party committees 
rather belatedly hold a meeting, de- 
nounce the backward elements, and sup- 
port Lutonin’s plan. When the plan is 
put into operation, we are led to be- 
lieve that miraculous results are achieved 
and Lutonin becomes famous as one of 
- the men who acted upon the wisdom of 
the resolution of the Central Committee 
on agriculture. At best, the novel does 
not rise above the level of superior news- 
paper reporting, and its chief interest 
for the reader is in the unfamiliar de- 
tails of native life in this remote region. 
In fact, the large number of novels deal- 
ing with little-known corners and peo- 
ples of the USSR has been one of the 
more significant trends in postwar lit- 
erature. 

Another Stalin Prize novel, Vitalii 
Zakrutkin’s The Floating Stanitsa 
(1950) ,7 shifts the theme from the 
collective-farm village to a village of 
collective fishermen on the Don, but 
the characters are poured from the same 
mold and the propaganda purpose is the 
same. ‘The positive hero, Vasilii Zubov, 
an inspector of fisheries, struggles to win 
over the collective to scientific ideas 
in fish breeding. A few old-fashioned 
members oppose him but, largely with 
the help of young, forward-looking 
Komsomols, he wins another victory 
for socialism in the end. 


Portrayals of industrial life 


The pattern is somewhat varied in 
Home (1950; Stalin Prize), the last 


11 Zakrutkin, like so many of the postwar 
novelists, began as a newspaper correspondent, 
serving in this capacity during the war. His 
first novel, By the Sea of Azov, was followed 


by The Floating Stanitsa, which won him - 


popular acclaim. 


novel of a trilogy ** devoted to a study 
of factory workers, by the older and 
distinguished novelist, Anna Karavaeva. 
In the first two novels she had told the 
story of an industrial plant in South 
Russia evacuated during the war and 
joined with a plant in the Urals. In 
Home she continues the history of the 
plant by telling of its return to the 
original site and the rebuilding of the 
destroyed factory in the war-ravaged 
region in 1943 against almost insuper- 
able obstacles, which a group of de- 
voted workers surmount in their efforts 
to turn out badly needed collective-farm 
machinery by the end of the war. The 
picture is varied and the details of life 
in the Soviet rear during the war are 
often interesting, but the leading char- 
acters, and especially the heroine, Sonia - 
Chelshcheva, turn out to be the usual 
Soviet supermen and superwomen. 
Within this period perhaps the most 
widely acclaimed and officially accept- 
able novel dealing with the working 
class was Vsevolod Kochetov’s** The 
Lhurbins (1952). The obvious purpose 
of the novelist is to reveal the new way 
of life of the Soviet proletariat by con- 
centrating on the depiction of a single 
family of workers—the Zhurbins—in 
the shipbuilding industry. Yet the 
everyday life of this family, its private 
loves and public activities, is inevitably 
subordinated to the prescribed formula 
of success in fiction. In this case the 
shipbuilding collective is ordered to 
change over from its customary task of 
constructing small boats to building 


12 Karavaeva began writing in the 1920s. 
She spent seven years on her trilogy. The 
first novel, Lights (1943), was followed by 
Getting Under Way (1948). 

18 Kochetov drew upon his own experience 
for this novel, for he has worked in ship- 
yards He began writing as a journalist :- pub- 
lished his first story, On the Neva Plains, 
in 1946; and won a wide audience in 1951 
with his novel, Under the Skies of the Mother- 
land. 
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ocean liners. The shipyard is in a tur- 
moil; many workers will have to. ac- 
quire new skills, and the oldtimers 
among them tend to oppose these de- 
mands. But the older members of 
the Zhurbin family set an example by 
readily going to school to learn the new 
techniques, and thus the crisis is over- 
come. The reality of this unusual family 
is hardly enhanced by the romantic love 
of its members for sheer labor. 

Of the other novels concentrating on 
the industrial theme over these years, 
mention ought to be made of Boris 
Gorbatov’s ** The Donets Basin (1951) 
and Vera Ketlinskaia’s 1 Days of Our 
Life (1952). The first deals with the 
introduction of new machinery and work 
competition in a colliery, and the sec- 
ond with efforts to mechanize certain 
operations in the manufacture of tur- 
bines in a Leningrad plant. Both novels 
include the familiar negative characters 
opposing the new, the beneficent influ- 
ence of the collective on worker morale, 
and the glorification-of labor. Like the 
collective-farm novels in the matter of 
the science of agronomy, these indus- 
trial novels unhesitatingly sacrifice hu- 
man-interest elements to a staggering 
accumulation of boring details on work 
techniques and the manufacture and 
uses of machinery. 


University and student life 


Though the collective farm and in- 
dustry claimed the attention of most 
novelists over these years, other themes 
were treated in fiction. But no matter 


14 Gorbatov’s war novel, The Unvanquished 
(1944), brought him much fame. The Donets 
Basin, the story of which begins in the 1930's, 
is only the first part of a novel which Gor- 
batov intended to bring up to date in a sec- 
ond volume. He died in January 1954, leav- 
ing behind him only a section of the con- 
tinuation of his novel. 

18 Courage (1938) and The Siege (1947) 
were two earlier novels of Vera Ketlinskaia 
which were favorably noticed by the critics. 
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what the theme, the depiction of stereo- 
typed negative and positive characters, 
the struggle between the old and the 
new, and the pervasive emphasis upon 
paritinost’ as the essential guiding in- 
fluence in all life’s activities and emo- 
tions persist as monotonous, wearying 


features. Thus the treatment of teacher ` 


and student life in higher institutions 
of learning, which had begun a few 
years before (for example, Vladimir 
Dobrovol’skii’s Three in Greatcoats 
[1948] and Grigorti Konovalov’s The 
University [1949]), was continued in 
the period under discussion. Yet these 
treatments in turn are carefully de- 
signed to illustrate the cogency of 
Zhdanov’s remarks at a conference of 
philosophers, in which he fulminated 
against the “objectivism” of some So- 
viet scholars and scientists and their 
kowtowing to the West.® For example, 
Dobrovol’skii’s novel, Zhenia Maslova 
(1950), exposes Professor Bakeev, who 
favors the discoveries of bourgeois sci- 
entists and “unintentionally” remains 
silent on the priority of Russian and 
Soviet scientific workers. Bakeev is re- 
formed by the example of the collective 
of the students and professors. But the 
antisocial, negative character of Profes- 
sor Yakhontov curiously-remains unre- 
constructed in the end, and he is fired. 
He opposes the thesis subject of the 
heroine, Zhenia, because Western ex- 
periments had already revealed its fu- 
tility; he insists on objectivity in the 
sphere of science and plainly indicates 
his dislike of party interference in it. 
“The theory of dialectical materialism,” 
he declares, “cannot take the place of 
my gnosiological views.” +” 

Though an antisocial professor, who 
has no interest in Soviet literature, is 


16 Cf. A. A. Zhdanov, “Doklad. konferentsli 
filosofov,” Voprosy filosofii, 1947, No. 1, p. 
262. 

17 Vladimir Dobrovol’skii, ‘“Zhenia Maslova,” 
Novyi mir, 1950, No. 1, p. 140. 
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also exposed in Yurii Trifonov’s widely 
popular first novel, Students (1950; 
Stalin Prize), the essential story is that 
of student life in a Moscow pedagogical 
_ institute. But interest is centered on 
how the good example and efforts of the 
hero, Vadim Belov, and of the student 
collective, guided by party principles 
and actions, finally reform the negative 
character, Sergei Palavin, who is anti- 
social, self-centered, and morally de- 
ficient. In this case, however, the “pot 
of message” does not swamp an other- 
wise fresh and interesting account of 
Moscow student life or prevent the 
creation of two or three ordinary and 
hence believable characters. 


Historical themes 


Though the official demand after 1946 
had been to eschew war literature in 
favor of themes dealing with the recon- 
struction of the country, and though 
Zhdanov himself had declared against 
a “one-sided interest in historical sub- 
jects,” 18 fiction in both these fields con- 
tinued to appear after 1950, but with 
diminishing emphasis. Novels depict- 
ing the past of Russia figured promi- 
nently in the Stalin Prize awards of 
1951: Stepan Zlobin’s Stepan Razin 
treats the social core of the famous 
seventeenth-century uprising of Cos- 
sacks and peasants against the boyars; 
Lev Nikulin’s Russta’s Loyal Sons is a 
historical novel on the defeat of the 
French invaders in 1813-14; Nikolai 
Zadnovo’s Towards the-Ocean (the con- 
cluding novel of a trilogy) is concerned 
with Russian expansion and settlement 
in Siberia in the nineteenth century; 
and Georgii Markov’s The Strogovs also 
concerns Siberia—the history of a vil- 
lage there, as seen through the lives of 
three generations of a single family. 
Another novel that has a “historical” 
aspect is Nikolai Nikitin’s Northern 


18 Zhdanov, op. cit. (note 7 supra), p. 32. 
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Aurora (1950), one of the many con- 
tributions to the post-1946 Soviet anti- 
Western and anti-American literature— 
it is the story of the struggle of Com- 
munist-directed peasants and workers 
against British, French, and American 
interventionists in Northern Russia in 
1918-20. i 


War novels 


Of the fiction dealing with war, men- © 
tion should be made of the continuation 
of Mikhail Bubennov’s The White Birch 
(1952)—-the first volume, a Stalin Prize 
winner, had appeared in 1947—-which 
takes the story to the latter part of 
1941, when the Soviet forces repelled 


‘the Nazis before Moscow; and of Kon- 


stantin Simonov’s Comrades in Arms | 
(1952) which relates the struggle of 
Soviet forces against the Japanese in 
Mongolia in the undeclared war of 
1939. ia Ehrenburg’s The Ninth 
Wave (1952) is a sequel to his widely 
heralded war novel, The Storm (1947). 


‘Some of the leading characters of The 


Storm (Mado Lancier, Professor Dumas) 
reappear in the new novel, but they are 
now engaged in the contemporary strug- 
gle between the forces of peace and those 
of war, the latter symbolized by a ne- 
farious American agent, Colonel Rob- 
erts. Vasilii Grossman’s war novel, For 
the Just Cause (1952), on the siege of 
Stalingrad, aroused bitter critical de- 
nunciation in meetings of the Union of 
Soviet Writers because the author had 
strayed from the ideals of parttinos?’. 
“He distorted life,” declared Alexander 
Fadeev, “by making this largely philis- 
tine family (the Shaposhnikovs) the 
center of the novel.” 1° And certain 
other characters were condemned be- 
cause they possessed an idealist phi- 
losophy, a trait which the critics were 
prompt to attribute to the hapless au- 
thor. 


18. Titeraturnaia gazeta, March 28, 1953, p. 3. 
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Leonid Leonov 


The baleful effects of the rigid post- 
war party control of literature began to 
reach their peak in 1953-54. Appar- 
ently so pronounced was the discourage- 
ment among authors that they repeat- 
edly failed to appear at the meetings of 
the several commissions-of the Union of 
Soviet Writers to discuss works in prog- 
ress or published works.*° Only about 
. three novels in 1953 and one in 1954 
won a wide reading public and both the 
plaudits and the brickbats of the critics. 
The outstanding performance certainly 
was Leonid Leonov’s Russian Forest 
(1953), the first novel in a number of 
years of this outstanding Soviet writer. 
The plot is intricate and the time se- 
quence complicated by flashbacks, but 
the central story is that of the unusual 
career of Professor Vikhrov, an expert 
on forestry, whose advanced theories of 
forest preservation, as well as a stub- 
born nature, have resulted in the es- 
trangement of his wife and daughter 
and the enmity of scientific colleagues, 
which is furthered by a mysterious Pro- 
fessor Gratsianskii, a subversive figure 
in Vikhrov’s past. The experience of 
the war, however, tempers and strength- 
ens the characters of the good people, 
bringing Vikhrov and his wife and 
daughter together, and exposes the 
wickedness of the evil elements. There 
is a psychological density in the de- 
velopment of the main characters and a 
brilliance of language rarely found in 
Soviet novelists. But, more so than in 
any of his previous novels, the Russian 
Forest reveals Leonov in full sympathy 
with the ideological line of the party, 
which no doubt accounts for the unusu- 
ally sympathetic reaction of the official 
critics. 

20 Cf. Stepan Zlobin, “O rabote tvorcheskikh 


sektsii,” Literaturnaia gazeta, November 12, 
1953, p. 3. 


Official disapproval of Panferov and 
Panova 


The official reception of the other 
three novels was negative, and in two 
cases rather violently so. Mother Volga 
(1953) by Fedor Panferov, author of the 
celebrated early collective-farm novel 
Bruski, narrates the confusing events 
that take place in a Volga farming dis- 
trict from the autumn of 1951 to the 
spring of 1952. It is a sprawling, inept 
novel with many characters and events, 
but the main intention seems to be one 
familiar in this period—to show how 
Communist ingenuity, fortitude, and 
discipline overcome the hostile forces of 
nature in agriculture. Unfortunately for 


. Panferov, however, a good deal of the 
‘narrative centers in the activities of the 


district party committee, and as his pic- 
ture of important Communists in ac- 
tion, especially of the hero, Akim Morev, 
shows them as something less than a 
hundred per cent perfect, the ire of off- 
cial critics was aroused. . 

When it first appeared, Vera Pan- 
ova’s 74 novel Seasons of the Year was 
enthusiastically received. In picturing 
the life of an industrial town, the work 
seemed almost to be a deliberate at- 
tempt to avoid the postwar stereotypes 
of the “industrial novel” and to portray 
everyday typical family life with its 
joys and sorrow, its successes and fail- 
ures. The story is concentrated on two 
families—the Kuprianovs and the Bor- 
tasheviches—-which are intended by the 
author to illustrate a commonplace so- 
cial contradiction. Although Dorofeia 
Kuprianova, who has come up the hard 
way and is a highly respected Soviet 
citizen, lavishes care and affection on 
her son, Gennadii, he turns into an evil, 


2i Vera Panova’s star rose in the postwar 
period as the author of three successive Stalin 
Prize novels-—-Companions (1946); Kruszkili- 
kha (1947); Bright Shore (1949). 
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worthless person; on -the other hanc, 
the children of Stepan Bortashevich, a 
crook and an “enemy of the people,” 
are models of socialist rectitude. On 
the whole, it is an interesting, well-told 
story, with a minimum of the embel- 
lishment of Soviet life so common in 
postwar fiction. After the initial and 
perhaps incautious favorable reception, 
however, the literary politicidéns, x0 
doubt upon a command from above, 
swarmed all over the novel, roundly de- 
nouncing it as an atypical picture of So- 
viet life and people, lacking in the high 
seriousness and ideological direction of 
parttinos?’. Obviously, Panova had not 
taken seriously enough Malenkov’s as- 
sertion in his report to the Nineteenth 
Party Congress, in October 1952, that 
the typical character in literature can 
never be divorced from politics, that is 
to say, from parttinos?’. i 

In Ehrenburg’s short novel, The Thaw 
(1954), there can be no doubt of his 
deliberate intention to oppose the party 
formula in fiction and at the same time 
to criticize the controls which had ob- 
structed the artist since the war, per- 
haps more than in any other period of 
Soviet literary development with the 
possible exception of the period of the 
first Five Year Plan (1929-32). The 
Thaw is a series of sketches of ordinary 
people who live in a Volga town. There 
is no plot in the real sense of the word, 
but a certain unity is achieved through 
the interrelations, often rather casual, 
of these people. Here are no positive 
heroes or heroines in the Soviet sense, 
no romantically conceived and fulfilled 
feats of labor, and no all-wise party sec- 
retary. In fact, the party seems to be 
a passive symbol rather than an active 
force in the lives of these people. It is 
perhaps indicative that the only ideal 
Communist is the old retired teacher, 
Pukhov, who, his son remarks, “grew 
up in another age—a revolutionary ro- 


mantic.” ?? The rest are not very happy, 
and their dissatisfaction seems somehow 
connected with the realities of Soviet 
life today. The arts and artists in the 
Soviet Union are harshly criticized for 
their conformity to stereotyped patterns 
of performance. The exception is the 
talented but starving painter Saburov, 
whose nonconformist and highly imagi- 
native canvases are scorned by the 
critics. His model is Raphael, but the 
commercially successful painter Volodia 
Pukhov cynically declares: “Now they 
would not accept Raphael in the Un- 
ion of Artists.” °° Most of these char- 
acters resemble, however faintly, the 
lonely individualists of contemporary 
Western fiction, that is, men and women 
alienated from Soviet society. And in 
the frustrated artist Volodia Pukhov 
there is much of Ehrenburg himself, 
perhaps nostalgically longing for those 
wonderful days of 1921 when, in his 
brilliant Julito Jurensto, he could have 
a character freely question the very 
possibility of art serving propaganda 
without murdering the creative spirit. * 
Though the title of the novel has its 
point in the action of the story, it may 
well have been intended symbolically in 
1954: the hoped-for “thaw,” after Stal- 
in’s death, of the party icecap that had 
congealed the free spirit and imagina- 
tion of the creative artist. And there 
seemed some point in the symbolism, for 
the fierce criticism of the novel, led by 
official denunciations in Komsomol’skata 
pravda and Literaturnaia gazeta, was 
not unmixed with a few begrudging ad- 
missions of the reality of the Soviet life 
that Ehrenburg described. 


SHORT STORIES AND NOVELLE 


Over this period the short story and 
the novella, in which Russian authors 


22 Mia Ehrenburg, “Ottepel’,’ Znamia, 1954, 
No. 5, p. 31. 
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specialize, have flourished and nearly all 
the novelists mentioned above, as well 
as many others, have contributed to 
these genres. In 1951, a three-volume 
collection of short stories appeared 
which contains some of the best recent 
examples of this form. And occasion- 
ally an author will bring out a volume 
of his short stories, such as Our Con- 
temporartes (1952) by the well-known 
writer Boris Polevoi,** all the tales of 
which, in the characteristic vein of this 
author, are based on heroic incidents 
in the lives of people he met on the 
Volga-Don canal construction. In gen- 
eral, these numerous short stories and 
novelle do not diverge from the the- 
matic and ideological scheme which we 
have observed in the novel. 

Two writers, however, deserve some 
mention not only for their exceptional 
talent but also because of their relative 
independence in revealing the realities 
of one slice of Soviet life. Both Sergei 
Antonov and Valentin Ovechkin have 
concentrated on collective-farm char- 
acters and incidents. Antonov’s collec- 
tion Lorries on the Road (1950; Stalin 
Prize) and especially his Poddubki 
Rhymer (1951) contain stories that 
strike a lyrical note, almost Chekhovian 
in its frequent understatement. Ovech- 
kin is an older and more practised 
writer than Antonov, but he did not 
achieve prominence until his series of 
stories, especially The Daily Round, 
which he wrote between 1952 and 1953, 
for they seemed to be a response to 
Khrushchev’s startling revelation of the 
hardships, inequities, and skulduggery on 
the collective farms, mentioned in the 
report to the Central Committee in Sep- 
tember 1953. In uncompromising lan- 


24Polevoi is the celebrated author cf the 
Stalin Prize war novel, The Story of a Real 
Man (1946) Previous to this he had pub- 
lished the novel Hot Shop (1939). Another 
volume of short stories, We Are the Soviet 
People (1948), also won a Stalin Prize. 
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guage Ovechkin lifts the veil on some 
of these abuses, striking contrasts to the 
idealized pictures of collective-farm life 
by many of the postwar novelists. Need- 
less to say, however, Ovechkin does not 
attempt to get at the root cause of the 
abuses he describes in his sketches and 
stories. 


POETRY 


With some few exceptions, the out- 
put of poetry since 1950 reveals more 
starkly than fictional prose the blight 
of the creative imagination under the 
severe postwar controls. Much verse 
has been published, both lyric and nar- 
rative, but themes and treatment are 
dominated by the topicality of post- 
war “social commands” and the directed 
“inspiration” of partiinost’. Thus Se- 
men Kirsanov’s narrative poem, Makar 
Mazai (1950; Stalin Prize), elevates 
labor to hero worship in telling the life 
story of the famed Stakhanovite steel- 
worker Mazai, who was killed by the 
Nazis. Similarly, the hero of V. Za- 
miatin’s long poem, Green Shelter Belt 
(1951; Stalin Prize), encourages the 
people of his community to erect shelter 
belts to protect the. orchards and fields 
from the fierce wind, whereas Vera 
Inber dedicates her New Poems (1951) 
to the collective farmers and irrigation 
workers of Uzbekistan who labor to 
harness the waters of a river. Then 
there is Stepan Shchipachev’s Pavlik 
Morozov (1951; Stalin Prize), the tale 
of a young Pioneer who perished at the 
hands of a kulak “bandit.” More typi- 
cal of many hundreds of short poems is 
Alexander Yashin’s collection, Tke So- 
viet Man, in which most of the poems 
are concerned with the feats of workers 
on the construction site of the Kuiby- 
shev hydroelectric power plant. By 
way of variation, scores and scores of 
lyrics and short poems have as their 
subject ‘“peace’—the determination of 
the Soviet leadership to achieve it and 
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of the “imperialistic warmongers” to 
destroy it. Aleksei Surkov has a whole 
volume on this general theme, Peace 
Jor the World (1950; Stalin Prize), and 
the fine poet Nikolai Tikhonov has also 
put out a cycle of poems, entitled At the 
Second World Peace Congress (1951). 
Perhaps superior to any of these in 
poetic integrity and emotional intensity 
is Ol’ga Berggol’ts’ collection, On Stal- 
ingrad Soil (1952); many of these 
poems are filled with memories of the 
heroic siege. And Alexander Tvardov- 
skis Space Beyond Space (1953-54) 
reveals his superior poetic talents in 
many poems inspired by his observa- 
tions of life on a journey to the Soviet 
east. But in one of the early poems of 
this cycle T'vardovskii shows his cour- 
age by making a less than veiled attack 
on literary regimentation. 

Mention ought to be made of other 
well-known poets, such as Margarita 
Aliger, Alexander Prokof’ev, Evgenii 
Dolmatovskii, Mikhail Isakovskii, and 
Nikolai Gribachev, all of whom have 
published verse over this period, but the 
themes vary little from those mentioned 
above. No doubt this stifling con- 
formity was behind a rather cautious 
discussion in the literary press during 
1953-54 on the broad problem of the 
poet’s right to self-expression. The po- 
sition of the party critics was to dis- 
miss the whole controversy as a termi- 
nological difficulty, but it was also made 
clear that the proponents of self-expres- 
sion too often identified it with the phi- 
losophy of subjective idealism, and there 
the argument ended. Nevertheless, in a 
two-day meeting (January 5—6, 1954) 
of the presidium of the Union of So- 
viet Writers devoted to poetry, it was 
frankly asserted that the readers’ inter- 
est in poetry was waning, that the poems 
sounded all alike, that the themes were 
dull and unoriginal, and that the lan- 
guage was depersonalized. Yet as reme- 
dies, these pundits demanded more civic 


poetry and complained that the theme 
of labor had not found its proper place 
in Soviet lyrics! 7° 


LITERARY CRITICISM © 


In criticism we find a public confes- 
sion of the failure of postwar literature, 
as well as a reflection of the curious 
manipulations of the party and of its 
agent the Union of Soviet Writers in 
their efforts to improve literary affairs 
at a time of internal struggle among 
the leaders of the party. One of the 
immediate aims of Zhdanovism in lit- 
erature—in which no doubt Stalin had 
fully concurred—was to compel artistic 
as well as intellectual subservience to 
the dictates of the party. Propaganda, 
controls, and fear were the instruments. , 
The various postwar decrees of the Cen- 
tral Committee on the arts and on fields 
of learning, the anticosmopolitan cam- 
paign, and the public denunciations of 
artists and scholars, and even their re- 
moval from their posts, were methods 
used to achieve this end, perhaps justi- 
fied by the party because of the post- 
war internal condition of the country 
and the dangerous international situa- 
tion. 

We have already observed the state 
into which literature quickly fell in this 
atmosphere of contr®ls and fear. The 
party and the union tackled the prob- 
lem by inspiring critical articles, es- 
pecially in Pravda and Lsteraturnaia 
gazeta. ‘The authors were blamed for 
sundry faults—not adhering to the truth 
of life, embellishing Soviet reality, re- 
lying on ‘schematic plots, and creating 
wooden positive and negative stereo- 
types for characters. Of course the only 
thing that was not criticized was the 
real cause of the debacle—the party’s 
postwar line in literature and the rigid 
controls that enforced it. 

Fear at first prevented the writers 

25 Cf. Literaturnaia gazeta, January 12, 1954, 
p. 3, 
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from attempting any answers to these 
charges. Even the famous authors, 
whose lofty position enabled them to 
exhibit more courage in these mat- 
ters, preferred to keep silent. After 
Zhdanov’s death (1948), however, one 
observes some willingness on the part 
of writers to indulge in a certain de- 
gree of realistic criticism. It may be 
conjectured with some plausibility that 
they found a cautious friend in high 
party circles in Malenkov, who appears 
to have had no reason to admire the 
author of Zhdanovism in literature. 
For example, the party now urged forth- 
right criticism. An editorial in stera- 
turnaia gazeta?’ declared: “Readers in 
the past found critical articles in news- 
papers and magazines by L. Leonov, F. 
Panferov, K. Fedin, and other well- 
known writers. Why do they not pub- 
lish critical articles now?” 


New critical boldness, 1950-52 


Under this stimulation many highly 
critical articles did appear. Signifi- 
cantly, the main objects of attack (per- 
haps at a hint from party officials) were 
the editors of magazines and publishing 
firms and the equally repressive censor- 
ship tactics of the Committee on Art, 


. which had drama under its control. 


(These agents, of “course, were merely 
carrying out the orders of the party, 
and if they exercised their functions 
with excessive severity, it was through 
fear of committing ideological errors of 
their own.) Over the remainder of 
the summer of 1950 through the early 
months of 1952 many candid articles 
appeared, often by well-known writers 
and critics—especially in Lateraturnata 
gazeta, which complained of the low 
point reached by Soviet literature and 
for the most part tended to place the 
blame on the editorial branch of publi- 
cations. Playwriting in particular was 
attacked, perhaps because the nearly 
28 August 17, 1950. 
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empty theaters publicly dramatized the 
failure of numerous ideologically per- 
fect plays written according to a theory 
of “nonconflict,” which arose no doubt 
as much out of a sense of fear as from 
the conviction that a classless socialist 
society created no basic human con- 
flicts. This line of criticism reached its 
height in an unusually bold article, 
“Let Us Speak Frankly,” by the suc- 
cessful playwright Nikolai Virta, in 
March 1952. He excoriated the Com- 
mittee on Art for compelling dramatists 
to rewrite their plays in order to con- 
form to a dull, official formula which 
the Committee believed would escape 
party condemnation. Those who pass 
on the publication and production of 
plays, wrote Virta, were guided “by a 
wild, rabbit fear of taking any risk or 
responsibility for risk.” * Drama would 
get ahead, he declared, only “if the crea- 
tive energies of writers are freed from 
the fetters forged in bureaucratic nooks 
and crannies by indifferent officials who 
preach the idea of conflictless, speak- 
softly, speak-gently, be-pious writing.” ** 


Critical revolt after Stalin’s death 


After Stalin’s death in March 1953 
this mounting criticism was very notice- 
ably accelerated and struck a new and 
Significant note in demanding that lit- 
erature be humanized; that love and 
family life and not the need of crop 
rotation or the technical problems of 
introducing the Bessemer steel process 
should become the themes of novels, 
plays, and poems; in short, that real 
Soviet life and real men and women, 
and not an imaginary society peopled 
with supermen, should become the con- 
cern of literary artists. In October 1953 
an outstanding article by Ehrenburg 
considered with remarkable frankness 
the causes of the postwar decline of 


_ Soviet literature. After developing at 


27 Nikolai Virta, Sovetskoe iskusstvo, March 
29, 1952. 
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length the obvious point that it is the 
business of experts in industry and 
agronomy to write about manufacturing 
and agriculture, whereas the novelist’s 
task is to portray the living life of the 
people who work in factories and on col- 
lective farms, he fearlessly declares: 


The writer is not an apparatus that me- 
chanically registers events....A wnter 
writes a book because it is necessary for 
him to say something of his own to pecple. 


Then, admitting that the writer in a so- 
clalist society is sometimes called upon 
to fulfill a social command, he counters: 


However, the word “social” has run away 
with certain editors and critics; it has be- 
come a business. But the word “command” 
is hardly suitable ın the work of a writer. 
In prerevolutionary times, writers did not 
find it easy to live, and in Chekhov’s let- 
ters one may observe indications of how an 
editor of a newspaper. ordered a short story 
from him. Yet even the most unthinking 
editor never attempted to suggest to Chek- 
hov the theme of a story. Can one imagine 
commanding Tolstoy to do Anna Karenina 
or commanding Gor’kii to do Mother? Is 
` it possible that there exists a writer so im- 
personal and so indifferent to everything 
that one must tell him what to write 
about? 28 


To be sure, Ehrenburg does not chal- 
lenge the ultimate authority of the party 
in things literary, nor did Vladimir 
Pomerantsev, who .published another 
extraordinarily revealing article two 
months later, “On. Sincerity in Litera- 
ture,” but both critics were by implica- 
tion striking at party controls and the 
havoc they caused to the creative im- 
agination of the literary artist. By in- 
sisting that the real artistic test of a 
work of literature was its sincerity, 
Pomerantsev was, in effect, questioning 
the prescribed tests of ideological purity 
and parttinos? and thus, by implication, 
condemning the whole corpus oi post- 


28 ia Ehrenburg, “O rabote pisatelia,” 
Znamia, October 1953, pp. 165-66. 
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war literature which had subscribed to 
these tests. Finally, after a lengthy 
exposé of the artistic insincerity that 
writers are forced into because they be- 
lieve their creative activity to be un- 
der constant surveillance, Pomerantsev 
concludes by counseling the author: 
“Don’t think about prosecution. Don’t 
feel compelled to set down your conclu- 
sions, but don’t let yourself write a 
single line that you do not feel. Be in- 
dependent.” 7° 
Many similar articles, though pet- 
haps not always so forthright, appeared 
over the winter of 1953 and much of 
1954, including two by the famous com- 
posers, Khachaturian ® and Shostako- 
vich,** in which they forcefully asserted 
the artist’s right to “independence, bold- 
ness, and originality,” and a whole se- 
ries of very critical articles in the im- 
portant periodical, Novyi mér,®? which 
condemned a number of postwar novels 
often for the very reasons for which 
they had previously been praised by 
the official critics. And no doubt some 
of the literary works deviating from 
the stultified postwar pattern, such as 
Panova’s Seasons of the Year and 
Ehrenburg’s The Thaw, reflect the new 
spirit of creative freedom- which was 
espoused over this whole period after 
Stalin’s death, for the connection be- 
tween these numerous and outspoken 
demands for a change in literature with 
the so-called “soft” policy associated 
with Malenkov’s rise to power after 
Stalin’s death seems reasonably certain. 


29 V, Pomerantsev, “Ob iskrennosti v litera- 
ture,” Novyi mir, December 1953, p. 228. 

80 See A. Khachaturian, “O tvorcheskoi 
smelosti i vdokhnovenii,” Sovetskaia Musyka, 
1953, No. 11, pp. 7-13. ' 

81 See D Shostakovich, “Radost’ tvorches- 
kikh iskanii,” Sovetskaia Muzyka, 1954, No 
1, pp. 40-42. 

82 Cf. M. Lifshits, “Dnevnik Marietty Sha- 
ginian,” Novyi mir, 1954, No 2, pp. 206-31; 
F. Abramov, “Liudi kolkhoznoi derevni v 
poslevoennoi proze,” ibid., No. 4, pp. 210-31; 
M. Shcheglov, “Russk# les Leonida Leonova,” 
ibid., No. 5, pp. 220-41. 
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Reprimands and recantations 


On the other hand, it is tempting to 
use the determination of the party to 
quell this promising “revolt” in litera- 
ture as evidence of the dating of the 
beginning of a change in the power 
position of Malenkov. Chronological 
certainty is difficult to ascertain, for 
throughout all this “soft” period the 
critical views and literary works of the 
dissenters, and especially of Pomerant- 
sev, continued to be attacked in Pravda 
and in the organs of the Union of So- 
viet Writers, an ambiguous situation 
that may well have reflected Malenkov’s 
own uncertain position at the time and 
in turn a struggle between his adher- 
ents and opponents in the party leader- 
ship of the union. 

However this may be, a meeting of 
the presidium of the Union of Soviet 
Writers on August 11, 1954, brought to 
an end the widespread demand in the 
press for sincerity and freedom in lit- 
erary creation. Nearly all the authors 
active in the movement were repri- 
manded, and members of the editorial 
board of the offending Novyi mir re- 
canted. Resolutions were passed order- 
ing the dismissal of the distinguished 
poet, Tvardovskii, managing editor of 
Novyi mir, and the appointment of the 
prominent literary politician, Simonov, 
in his place, and in general the secre- 
tariat was ordered to clean house in the 
magazines controlled by the union.*? If 
Malenkov’s policy had served as a pro- 
tection of the movement up to this 
point, which seems likely, it ceased to 
do so thereafter. 


SECOND ALL-UNION CONGRESS OF 
SOVIET WRITERS 


Meanwhile, the Second All-Union Con- 
gress of Soviet Writers—the first such 

83 Cf. “Za vysokuiu ideinost’ nashei litera- 
tury,” Literaturnaia gaseta, August 17, 1954, 
p. 3. 
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gathering in twenty years—had been 
announced for September 1954. Liter- 
ally hundreds of articles and editorials 
appeared in the periodical press, often 
criticizing the recent dissenters, but all 
obviously striving to create an atmos- 
phere of sweet reasonableness and “‘una- 
nimity” of views and voting, in prepa- 
ration for this important meeting. ` Per- 
haps the fact that the Congress had to 
be postponed several times and did not 
actually convene until December 15 is 
some indication of the difficulties en- 
countered in whipping the dissenters 
back into line. Yet this effort was not 
entirely successful. 

The formal reports (the introductory 
report by Surkov, Simonov on prose, 
Vurgun on poetry, Korneichuk on 
drama) at the Congress, which lasted 
ten days and was attended by 738 off- 
cial delegates, persistently reaffirmed. all 
the postwar party-line clichés on what 
Soviet literature should be. And the 
directives of the Central Committee of 
the party to the Congress, scores of 
speeches from the delegates, and the 
final statement of the Congress to the 
Central Committee of the party all gave 
little hope that the future course of So- 
viet literature would change radically 
from that which had been announced by 
Zhdanov in 1946. 

Actually, however, the extensive pro- 
test against this course, which seemed 
to have been effectively silenced before 
the Congress, resounded again in sharp 
and often significant statements by some 


`of the leading writers among the dele- 


gates. In the speeches of Ehrenburg, 
Sholokhov, Ovechkin, Yashin, Berg- 
gol’ts, Kaverin, and Antonov,** one may 
observe all over again the same discon- 
tent with the course of Soviet literature 
which had been voiced so boldly after 
Stalin’s death. No one of these writers 


84 For these and other speeches at the Con- 
gress, see the various issues of Literaturnaia 
gaseta, December 16-27, 1954. 
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questioned the final authority of the 
party in literature. In this respect each 
of them would probably take his stand, 
with how much Sincerity cannot be de- 
termined, with Sholokhov’s declaration: 
“Evil-intentioned enemies abroad say of 
us Soviet authors that we write accord- 
ing to the dictates of the party. The 
matter stands somewhat differently: 
each of us writes according to the dic- 


tates of his heart, but our hearts be- 


3? BL 


long to the party. . . Their main 
criticism is directed against by-products 
of party controls—against the bossism, 
cliquishness, and literary politics of the 
leadership of the Union of Soviet Writ- 
ers, and the vast power it has to make 
or break authors and to form and con- 
trol literary taste. They demand that 
the union be democratically run by its 
members, that it respect the individu- 
ality of the creative artist and cease 
trying to foist themes upon him. “T re- 
peat,” said Ol’ga Berggol’ts at the Con- 
gress, “the time has come to have as 
careful an attitude as possible towards 
the individuality and identity of the 
poets, towards what the poet himself 
wants to say ‘about the times and about 
himself? ” 38 Though a spirit of faith- 
fulness to the ideology of the party 
breathes throughout all these state- 
ments, a kind of anguished plea is made 
for the right of the artist to express 
himself as he sees fit in these matters. 
Or, as Ol’ga Berggol’ts put it in her 
speech: 


35 Rech’ M. Sholokhova,” 
gazeta, December 26, 1954, p. 2. 

36 “Rech? O. Berggol’ts,” ibid., December 
24, 1954, p. 2. 
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.. . from time to time we ourselves seem 
to betray art, to depart from its great laws. 
And art ceases to be a part of life the mo- 
ment it stops being art. With a kind of 
timidity inspired by the yelps of the critics, 
we still do not appraise our work and the 
state of literature by the criterion of art- 
istry, yet without artistry neither ideologi- 
cal content nor parttinost’ exists in art.37 


New DEAL IN LITERATURE? 


Available literary production and eriti- 
cism in 1955 so far offers no basis for 
deciding definitely that this spirit of 
dissent continues. Twoọ recent uncon- 
nected reports, however, may be re- 
garded as harbingers of a change. In 
the past the Soviet leadership has been 
unrelenting in its condemnation of Dos- 
toevsky as a writer whose views were 
utterly inimical to communism. Now a 
national celebration is being planned to 
mark the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
his death, February 9, 1957, and his 
collected works will be published.** It 
has also been announced that a two- 
volume edition, the first since 1926, of 
the works of Sergei Yesenin, the tal- 
ented but banned “hooligan” poet of 
the early revolutionary years, will soon 
appear.™® These items are mere straws 
in the wind, but they may indicate that 
it is blowing in the direction of a “new 
deal” in literature, in keeping with the 
momentous changes which are only be- 
ginning to make themselves apparent in 
post-Stalin society in the Soviet Union. 


87 Ibid. 

38 “Dostoyevski Back in Soviet Favor,” 
Herald Tribune (New York), June 20, 1955. 

89 “Literaturnoe nasledstvo S. Yesenina,” 
Trud, March 17, 1955, p. 3. 
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Soviet Art and Architecture: Recent Developments 


By ARTHUR VOYCE 


STUDY of the post-Stalin aesthetic 
trends does not reveal any devia- 

tion from the Marxist philosophy of art. 
The doctrine of “socialist realism” in 


painting and sculpture remains valid, 


and any suggestion of the modern ab- 
stract tendency is still avoided. In ar- 
chitecture, there is evidence of a new 
approach to style, but “modernism’— 
as based on Constructivism, New Func- 
tionalism, or any other manifestation of 
the Western “Technocratic” movement 
—-is still considered foreign to the Rus- 
sian aesthetic ideal. 

On the practical side, a survey of 
building activities discloses several sig- 
nificant facts: (1) the enormous amount 
of work which has been done and is be- 
ing done; (2) the vast scale and bold- 
ness of the work; (3) the care being 
bestowed on the restoration and preser- 
vation of historical monuments; and 
(4) the launching of a huge program 
of standardization, prefabrication, and 
mechanization in the building industry, 
bringing in its wake discernible signs of 
a new aesthetic. 


SOVIET ARCHITECTURE: REVOLUTION- 
ARY AND CONSERVATIVE 


Contemplating the recent quantitative 
achievements in the field of construction 
and reconstruction, one realizes that 
such a program could only have been 
conceived and sustained on the basis of 
a constantly expanding building indus- 
try, requiring vast investments in mass- 
producing plant and equipment. Indeed, 
from the facts and figures, published in 
the Soviet architectural press and sup- 
ported by foreign eyewitnesses,’ it is 

1The reports of British architects’ delega 
tion to Russia, Anglo-Soviet Journal, Winter 


evident that in this field the Soviet Un- 
ion is very far advanced. 

The Western architect, schooled in 
the aesthetics of the modern movement, 
finds it difficult to understand the dou- 
ble image of Soviet Russia—revolution- 
ary and conservative at once; he can- 
not reconcile the apparent contradic- 
tions in her architecture. On the one 
hand there is the ultramodern, highly 
mechanized building technique; on the 
other, the antiquated mode of expres- 
sion pervading almost every type of 
building and evidenced in many forms, 
from the most imaginative reproduc- 
tions of post-Palladianism to naive, if 
sometimes poetic, recreations of the 
seventeenth-century Russian national 
style. He is puzzled by the seeming 
absence of any experimentation with 
advanced art forms. 

However, there is plentiful evidence 
that the experimental approach did 
exist in the past, and the present indi- 
cations are that there is a» growing de- - 
mand for a re-examination of creative 
attitudes. A great deal of discussion of 
principles and deep questioning has been 
going on in architectural circles. The 
authority of established reputations has 
been challenged; a number of “cliques” 
have had to disband, and there have 


been important changes in leadership.” 


1953-54 and Autumn 1954; New York Times, 
April 3, 1955; reports of various recent visi- 
tors to Russia. , 

2 The recent shakeup in the presidium of 
the Academy of Architecture and in various 
architectural offices was foreshadowed by a 
flood of critical editorials and articles in 
the Russian architectural periodicals. See for 
example, “Protiv formalizma v arkhitekturnoi 
praktike i nauke,” Arkhitektura SSSR (cited 
hereafter as Arkh SSSR), October 1954, pp. 
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SOVIET ART AND ARCHITECTURE: RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


To appreciate the situation, and un- 
derstand the Russian assessment of ideo- 
logical values in architecture, it is nec- 
essary to go back a little in time and 
review the major aesthetic theories that 
have been instrumental in molding the 
character of recent Soviet architecture. 


SEARCH FOR New ARCHITEC- 
TURAL IDEALS 


The innovators of the years immedi- 
ately following the Revolution were 
very seldom practicing architects, but 
rather painters, sculptors, and artists in 
the cinema and theater who tried to ad- 
vance some particular “ism.” Promi- 
nent were Malevich, the proponent of 
Suprematism,’ Tatlin,‘ Lisitsky, Rod- 
chenko, and Altman and Gabo, repre- 
sentatives of Constructivism. 

The “left” currents in painting— 
Cubism, Futurism, and Expressionism— 
exercised a considerable influence on the 
architecture of the 1920’s. The prin- 
ciples of dynamic distortion in the rep- 
resentation of objects, the dissociation 
method of composition, and other meth- 
ods cultivated at that time in the various 
painters’ and sculptors’ studios were car- 
ried over into the methods of architec- 
tural composition for the purpose of 
enhancing the emotional force of design. 

The essential characteristics of the 
Russian phases of Formalism, Construc- 
tivism, and Functionalism—the basic 


37-40; editorial in Arkhitektura i StroitePstvo 
Moskvy (cited hereafter as A. S. Moskvy), 
December 1954, pp. 1-3. For the new pre- 
sidium members, see notice of elections to the 
presidium of the Academy of Architecture, 
ibid., June 1955, p. 30. 

8 For an illustration of Suprematism in ar- 
chitecture, see Suprematicheskli “arkhitekton,” 
a drawing of 1923, by K. S. Malevich, Arkh. 
SSSR, May 1936, No. 5, p. 8. 

t Tatlin, designer of the “Monument to the 
Third International,” used the spiral as a 
symbol of revolution. For (illustration see 
Arthur Voyce, Russian Architecture: Trends 
in Nationalism and Modernism (New York, 
1948), Pl. LXX. 
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patterns of -architectural thought long 
the subject of heated and acrimonious 
discussion and still branded as the fatal 
disease of Western avant-garde art to 
be guarded against—-must be considered 
somewhat at length. 


FORMALISM 


Formalism as an aesthetic theory is, 
of course, not a product of the Bolshe- 
vist Revolution. Its influence on Rus- 
sian art dates back to the pre-Revolu- 
tionary period. Essentially, the theory 
is based on the doctrine that the laws 
governing all art are “objective” and 
“absolute,” that is, independent of so- 
cial, political, and economic factors. 
Art, as the Formalist conceives it, is 
creative of “self-contained, self-sufficing, 
pure” abstract forms; to him it is the 
form (how something is expressed) and 
not the content (what is expressed) of 
a work of art that influences our re- 
actions. 

This “idealistic” interpretation of art 
philosophy was reinterpreted by the 
proponents of the movement to fit the 
Marxist materialistic art thesis. The 
fundamental mission of architecture, 
they asserted, is to serve the highest 
technical needs of man to orientate him- 
self in space; and architecture can best 
fulfill that mission through the use of 
expressive forms. It is not enough that 
“form should follow function” in a 
merely passive way. On the contrary, 
form should be made to evoke aesthetic 
enjoyment; it should be used as a 
means for training the perceptive facul- 
ties of the masses, for arousing their en- `“ 
thusiasm, thus heightening their revolu- 
tionary fervor. 

The analytical work of this school— 
its Investigation into the study of scale 
and modulism, its exploration of the po- 
tentialities of various forms—intrigued 
many a mature professional and cast a 
spell upon many a beginner. But So- 
viet theorists claim that Formalism de- 
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generated into studies of psychotechni- 
cal processes, abstract spatial logic, and 
exercises in metaphysics. It has been 
bitterly attacked as “paper” architec- 
ture far removed from reality and de- 
void of the sociological aims of Soviet 
architecture.” 


CONSTRUCTIVISM AND FUNCTIONALISM 


Constructivism, on its theoretical side, 
was a reflex from the Cubist, Futurist, 
and post-Expressionist vogue in Russia, 
Italy, France, and Germany; practically, 
its emergence during the militant period 
of communism, as a program for an or- 
ganized group, was-the result of an in- 
surrection within the ranks of Russia’s 
archradicals in the arts—the Cubo-Fu- 
turists. 

Having grown tired of experimenting 
with the vague revelations and the ab- 
stractions of ultramodern “bourgeois” 
art, the Cubo-Futurists transferred their 
creative efforts from the field of the 
studio “easel arts” and abstract aesthet- 
ics to the practical field—to the making 
and “constructions” of real objects and 
useful things. 


They proceeded to throw out of art 
its idealism, emotionalism, and subjec- 
tivism, and to curb and harness the an- 
archical spirit of Cubo-Futurism. Re- 
taining only the positive constructive 
values and the freer art forms devel- 
oped by the movement, they built up 
an elaborate philosophy and terminology 
of their own, but at heart they pro- 


fessed a fairly simple creed: a belief in | 


the functional, the utilitarian, and the 
comprehensible.® 


ë For a fuller discussion of Formalism, see 
L. Rempel and T. Vainer, “O teoreticheskikh 
korniakh formalizma v arkhitekture,” Arkh. 
SSSR, May 1936, pp. 8-13; L Rudnev, “O 
formalizme i klassike,” ibid., November 1954. 
For an example of modified Formalism, see 
Central Red Army Theater by K. S. Alabyan 
and V. N. Simbirtsev (Voyce, op cit. [note 4 
supra}, Pls. LXXXVI, XCVII-XCIX) 

6 For some interesting examples of Construc- 
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Constructivism thus split into two 
factions, each championing conflicting 
concepts of architectural aesthetics. One 
faction claimed that Constructivism was 
essentially an aesthetic movement, that 
the material and utilitarian principles 
underlying the theory were but the 
physical means for a new emotional 
expression of a rational approach to 
art. The other faction, which became 
known as the Functionalistic Group 
(the SASS), attempted to build up an 
aesthetic whose working principles were 
to be based on the organic and rational 
functions of the given structure. Archi- 
tecture as a fine art did not interest 
them; its power of enticing the masses 
by forms was belittled. What did at- 
tract them was the functional and cul- 
tural organization of life in architec- 
ture. And so they replaced “content” 
with “function,” “formalistic” methods 
with “mechanistic,” and made fitness 
and utility the real.foundation of de- 
sign. They busied themselves with the 
study of European and American tech- 
niques and adopted the principles of 
Functionalism as taught by the West 
European modernists. 

While much of the work in architec- 
tural design done under the influence of 
this school was for the sake of improv- 
ing the functional organization of spe- 
cific building types, the main effort was 
concentrated on communicating ‘some 
special, if not always appreciated, ‘‘mes- 
sage.” Architecture became self-con- 
scious about the “functional” look, with 
the result that much of the construction 
was of the packing-box or slab variety 
—drab and monotonous. Moreover, the 
attractiveness of functional architecture 


tivist architectural projects showing the pic- 
torial possibilities of the style, see the draw- 
ings ofla. Chernikhov, Sovetskaia Arkhitek- 
tura (cited hereafter as Sov. Arkh.), 1933, No 
3, pp. 14~16. 

T For an account of the architectural groups, 
see Voyce, op. c. (note 4 supra), pp 134-37, 
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depends greatly on precise details in 
first-class ‘materials, which Russia of 
those days could not provide. As a re- 
sult, after a few months’ exposure to 
weather, the “modern” buildings began 
to age badly—the stucco disintegrated 
only too quickly, the colors faded, and 
the sweeping expanses of glass made 
the buildings too cold in the winter and 
too hot in the summer. 


REJECTION OF MODERNISM 


The aesthetic uncertainty of early So- 
viet architecture was perhaps best re- 
flected in the projects submitted in the 
international competition, and in the 
closed competitions è for the Palace of 
the Soviets (1931-33). Many of the 
projects by foreign and native architects 
were examples of Constructivism and 
Functionalism. Significantly, and pro- 
phetically, those submitted by a num- 
ber of Russians contained designs in a 
re-created classic idiom—a synthesis of 
neoclassical grandeur and twentieth- 
century form—suggesting new poten- 
tialities for the development of Soviet 
architecture. 

The projects were exhibited and dis- 
cussed with representatives of nonpro- 
fessional groups. The popular reaction 
was overwhelmingly in favor of the 
classic designs; it became clear that 
ultramodern Functionalism was “strange 
fruit” to the people and that the drama- 
tization of the ideals of the new life 
could be best expressed by an architec- 
ture based on native traditions of clas- 
sical forms. 

Experimentation with the modern 
idiom centinued for some time into the 
1930’s, but it did not meet with any 
degree of success. Perhaps the chief 
handicap to further development of 


8For a fuller account of this competition, 
see Voyce, op. cit. (note 4 supra), pp. 145- 
48, 264, 265, Pls. CLXIN-CLXXVI; for the 
third and fourth stages of this competition, 
see Sov, Arkk., 1933, Nos. 4, 5. 
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modernism was that the fashion of 
symbolizing the machine as dominating 
the forms of Soviet architecture was 
not received with enthusiasm by the 
men at the summit—those in power to 
shape the program. Lenin himself had 
no sympathy for extreme modernism.® 
He and a number of his latter-day dis- 
ciples apparently sensed that Construc- 
tivist architecture caters not to the com- 
mon man but rather to a coterie of 
like-minded Constructivists, and that 
modernism-—as appreciated by a few 
snobs in the rarified atmosphere of pure 
aesthetics—was incomprehensible to the 
masses, whose tastes were conditioned 
by native architecture and by the ex- 
amples of the Russified Baroque and 
Empire styles all around them. 


REVIVAL OF CLASSICISM AND 
NATIONALISM 


The spirit of classicism was invoked 
because it was felt to be closer to the 
indigenous expression of the Russian 
ideal in architecture and could be con- 
sidered as a continuation of the na- 
tional tradition for public buildings. 
The champions of classicism have been 
careful to point out that they do not 
want the set forms of early periods, but 
rather an appreciative attitude to the 
spirit and the methods of composition 
with the help of which the Russian mas- 
ters of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries were able to re-create the clas- 
sic models in Russian terms. 

With the growth of Russian national- 
ist sentiment in the late 1930’s a per- 
ceptible shift toward the expression of 
nationalism in architecture could be no- 
ticed. The emphasis on national heri- 
tage was intensified in the early 1940’s. 

®See Clara Zetkin, “Lenin on Culture,” 
Reminiscences of Lenin (New York, 1934), 
pp. 12, 13; A V. Lunacharsky, “Lenin and 
Art,” International Literature, May 1935, pp 
66-71; idem, “Sotsialisticheskii arkhitekturnyi 
monument,” Strottel’stvo Moskvy, May-June 
1933, p. 4. 
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Thus in 1944, the academician A. Mord- 
vinov wrote: 


National forms offer colorful variety. 
The humanism expressed in classical forms 
serves to unify the architecture of all the 
national republics, while yet allowing them 
to preserve traits peculiarly their own. 

In selecting the architectural type for 
public buildings we must make critical 
studies both of the monumental styles 
prevalent in our national republic and 
of the classical heritage. . . . However, in 
turning to our national heritage we must 
try to find and use the more progressive 
of its forms. . . .1° 


Somewhat later, elaborating on the same 
theme, one of the leading Russian archi- 
tects, D. Arkin, wrote: 


The greatest traditions of the past will live 
on not as historical reminiscences but in an 
organic new creation on a national soil— 
national in its fullest reference to the peo- 
ple. ... The creative task of the modern 
architect is to give architectural expression 
to the people’s, the locality’s, the city’s in- 
dividuality, and not hide this individuality 
behind a simplified screen of reinforced 
concrete, glass and metal.14 


The insistence on preserving and re- 
capturing the native idiom was instru- 
mental in developing a diversity of ar- 
chitectural expression in the Soviet Un- 
ion? An extensive use of national 
forms in contemporary architecture was 
made at the All-Union Agricultural Ex- 
hibition in Moscow (1939-40), where 
the pavilions of Uzbekistan, Georgia, 
Armenia, and Ukraine were among the 
most attractive. The originality of form 
and richness of ornament reflected the 
architectural traditions as well as the 


10 Mordvinov, “Reconstruction of Towns 
and Art Problems Confronting Soviet Archi- 
tecture,’ VOKS Bullet, 1944, No. 9-10. 

11 Arkin, “Some Thoughts on Reconstruc- 
tion,” Architectural Review, May 1947, p 178. 

12 For ‘illustrations of a number of recent 
buildings in Azerbaidjan, Georgia, and Ar- 
menia, see Arkh. SSSR, August 1954, pp. 18~ 
24. 
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folk arts of those republics. The same 
interest in derived forms is manifest in 
the current All-Union Agricultural Ex- 
hibition, where the pavilions represent- 
ing every one of the republics are built 
in the characteristic native idiom. 
There are architects of many tastes 
and various abilities in Russia, and 
their work in the classic and national 
styles has varied accordingly—-from the 
commonplace and pedestrian to the in- 
spired and dynamic. In Moscow, the 
“classic” expression seems to lean to- 
wards orthodoxy; in Leningrad, it has 
assumed a freer, more modernized look, 
while in Kiev, Minsk, and other cities 
of the various republics, it is tinged with 
local traditions. On the whole, its quali- 
ties are those of an architecture in 
search of forms to express the idea of 
socialist realism in art—the needs and 
endeavors of the new society. 


DESIGN AND CriTy PLANNING 


The enthusiasm for classicism and for 
national tradition was as intense as the 
experimentation with modernism which 
had preceded it. But though the clas- 
sical trend has continued strong, there 
are signs that it is departing from the 
rigid orthodoxy of the late 1930’s and 
the nostalgic romanticism of the 1940’s. 
There has been a definite attempt on 
the part of the Russian architects to in- 
troduce and integrate into their designs 
some of the features—the neatness and 
efficiency, the sweep of wall surface, re- 
lation of story heights, and other archi- 


18 A good example of nationalism in art, 
expressed in terms of regional folk traditions, 
was the pavilion of the Uzbek Republic de- 
signed in the vernacular of Uzbekistan (see 
Voyce, op. cit, Pls CLXXVU-CLXXXIX). 
For a richly illustrated account of the cur- 
rent Agricultural Exhibition, see V. Stupin, 
“Ob arkhitekture vsesoiuznoi sel’skokhoziaist- 
vennoi vystavki” Arkh. SSSR, September 1954, 
pp. 1-17; see also Iu. Jaralov, “Natsional’nye 
cherty v arkhitekture VSKhV,” A. S. Moskvy. 
August 1954, pp. 4-11. 
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tectural and decorative devices—usually 
associated with the modern age. 

In city planning, as in building, the 
earlier tendencies deriving from the 
modern style of city layout have given 
way to a less rigid mode of design closer 
to the Russian tradition. This tradi- 
tion is at its best in the art of the 
ensemble on a grand scale—integrat- 
ing building complexes and adjoining 
open spaces into an architectural whole, 
blending silhouette and landsape and 
informing them with emotional appeal. 
The Russian pattern of city planning 
today is based on freely designed super- 
blocks, with generous garden courts, 
lawns, and islands of trees. In great 


civic centers like those created in Mos- » 


cow, or memorial schemes like that de- 
signed for the river front of Stalingrad, 
monumentality end dimensions of great 
magnitude often appear. Whatever one 
may feel about che stylistic qualities of 
one or another individual building, one 
cannot but be impressed by the tech- 
nical competence and the boldness of 
scale and monumentality of the com- 
positions. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 


Leaving aside the architectural fea- 
tures of the great engineering works, 
the dams, hydroelectric stations, and 
canals which are “transforming nature,” 
and confining our attention to civil ar- 
chitecture, we find that in the last few 
years many apertment houses, schools, 
theaters, hospitals, office buildings, and 
sports stadiums have been built through- 
out the Soviet Union. 

According to the party Secretary, 
Nikita Khrushchev: 


During postwar years a total of more 
than 200,000,000 square meters of housing 
space 14 has been built in cities and settle- 


14 One square meter = 10 76 square feet. In 
this connection it should be noted that the 
Soviet concept of “housing space” differs from 
that of “floor area” applied in American hous- 
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ments, and in rural areas about 4,500,000 
dwellings. 

In 1954 the volume of construction work 
has increased to more than 2.5 times that 
in 1946. In 1954 alone expenditures on 
capital construction equal the total expendi- 
tures for this purpose during the: entire 
second Five Year Plan. ... i 

In 1954 there will be built in the cities 
more than 30,000,000 square meters of liv- ' 
ing space, and in rural localities about 
400,000 dwellings.+5 


Progress in building is not adequately 
described by the rise in figures of square 
meters or expenditure, for a steep quali- 
tative rise has accompanied this ad- 
vance, demonstrated in better construc- 
tion and more conveniences and com- 
forts for the occupants. 


RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 
IN Moscow 


The development of Moscow beyond 
its ancient rings has been spectacular. 
The new regional plan shows the city 
spreading for tens of miles. Its new 
districts or sectors are centering mainly 
about the traces of the old arterial high- 
ways that radiate from the center of the 
city, leaving large spaces for parks and 


ing, as Soviet “housing space” excludes all 
auxiliary space, such as kitchens, bathrooms, 
corridors, or landings. For an extensive ac- 
count of Soviet housing, see Alexander Block, 
“Soviet Housing,” Soviet Studies (Oxford), 
January 1954, pp 246-77. For statistics of 
development in housing construction, see ar- 
ticle by B. Sokolov, Voprosy ekonomiki, 1954, 
No. 9, pp. 19-30. 

15 See Khrushchev’s speech on “Building and 
Architecture,” Pravda, December 28, 1954. 
For statistics of present and planned construc- 
tion see editorial in Jsvestiia, April 8, 1955, 
p. 1; report of Deputy Jasnov, chairman of 
the Moscow City Executive Committee, on 
the plan for the development of Moscow’s 
economy for 1955, delivered at the session of 
the Moscow City Soviet on April 8, 1955, 
Isvesttia, April 9, 1955, p. 1; and editorial in 
A. S. Moskvy, December 1954, pp. 1-3. “See 
also Timothy Sosnovy, The Housing Problem 
in the Soviet Union, New York, 1954. 
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green belts, as provided by the Moscow 
Planning Commission. 

Blocks of new apartment houses have 
sprung up both in the center and in the 
outskirts; the city has been enriched 
with great squares, wide avenues, and 
boulevards. The Moskva River was 
walled in by granite blocks, and the 
. new bridges, the subway, the Moskva- 
Volga canal, and the great water reser- 
voirs have all been built under this plan. 

Eight tall buildings—from twenty to 
thirty-two stories—were located so that 
their height and bulk would affect the 
skyline over a distance~of miles. 

The construction of these multistoried 
buildings introduced vital changes in 


the general contours of the city. Lo- - 


cated as they are in different districts, 
nearly all confined within the Sadovoe 
Ring, they either form part of the older 
architectural ensembles or create new 
ones. Their distribution softens the 
distinction between the center of the 
city and its outskirts. Only one of 
these ensembles—-the Lomonosov (Mos- 
cow) University, on the summit of the 
Lenin Hills—is located beyond the old 
limits of the central part of the city. 
But while the University complex is the 
dominating element in the southwestern 
district, it was conceived as an integral 
unit in the metropolitan system of multi- 
storied complexes. 

The main building, whose central tower 
reaches a height of thirty-two stories, is 
flanked to the right and left by two 
eighteen-story wings containing hostels 
for students and flats for professors. 
They form a kind of transition from 
the high to the low elements of the en- 
semble. The exterior is finished in 
fawn-colored ceramics. The colonnade 
to the main entrance is almost pure 
classic, while the connecting wings to 
the right and left of the main building 
have-an English Renaissance flavor. 
The design of the entrance hall, vesti- 
bules, and staircases is reminiscent of 
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the interiors of the imperial palaces with 
their classical columns, rich marbles, 
and mosaics, producing an impression 
of grandeur and opulence."® 

The principle of tier structure, which 
is a prominent motif of Russian seven- 
teenth-century architecture, is incorpo- 
rated in these skyscrapers; their silhou- 
ettes grow naturally, rising as it were 
from among the buildings around them. 
Their tall needlelike spires recall some 
of the Kremlin “tent” towers and espe- 
cially the “needles” of the Peter and 
Paul Fortress and the Admiralty in 
Leningrad. 


Ter Moscow METRO 


The Metro (subway)—its surface sta- 
tions and underground concourses—of- 
fers perhaps the best illustration of the 
difference between Russia and the West 
in approach to the role of architecture. 
The spaciousness and airiness of these 
concourses, the costly marbles, mosaics, 
monumental frescoes, bas-reliefs, and 
sculpture in the round have caused 
many a gasp of wonderment and aston- 
ishment, but have also caused many an 
eyebrow to be raised. 

The question asked by Western ob- 
servers is: Why lavish so much on a 
subway when there is still a shortage 
of houses? Would it not be better to 


16For vital statistics concerning the Uni- 
versity’s physical plant, see A. Vlasov, Mos- 
cows Multi-storey Buildings (Moscow, 1954); 
for plans and models, see Arkhitektura i 
SirottePstvo, June 1954, pp. 4-6 The Uni- 
versity was designed by L. Rudnev in col- 
laboration with S. Chernyshev, P. Abrosimov, 
and A Khriakov. 

it For the location and an informative illus- 
trated account of these buildings in the fin- 
ished project stage, see ibid, June 1949; B. 
Rubanenko, “Ideino-Khudozhestvennye osnovy 
arkhitektury vysotnykh zdanii stolitsy,” Sov. 
Arkh., 1953, No. 4 For an analysis of the 
principal characteristics of these ensembles re- 
lating to national traditions, see A. Opochins- 
kaia, “Ansambl’ vysotnoykh zdanii Moskvy i 
natsional’nye traditsii russkikh zodchikh,” 
ibid., 1954, No. 5. 
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have a utilitarian subway and spend the 
money on housing? The Russian an- 
swer is that architecture, even if it is 
for utilitarian purposes, is a form oi 
education—aesthetic, political, and so- 
clal—and that is why the Metro, like 
the towers, locks, and stations of the 
Moskva-Volga and the Volga-Don ca- 
nals, has been conceived not only as a 
means of transport but also as a source 
` of inspiration, as a symbol of a finer 
culture and a promise of a happier and 
more abundant life to come. 

Recent additions to the ever expand- 
ing Metro system are the stations of the 
Great Circle (Bol’shoe Koltso), and 
the Arbat Line (Arbatskit Radius). 
Each one of these stations was designed, 
on a competitive basis, to illustrate 
some definite social, political, national, 
or historical theme. 

The stations of the Great Circle— 
for example, the Kursk, the Komso- 
mol’skaia, and the Kaluga, all built 
after the war and using the freer clas- 
‘sical forms—reflect the theme of vic- 
tory. The Arbat station re-creates the 
architectural features of the Kremlin 
palaces (near which it is located) and 
develops the theme of national heritage. 
The Kiev and Byelorussian stations 
with their frescoes, decorative panels, 
and sculpture reflect the economy and 
culture of Ukraine and Byelorussia. 
So of the other stations, each one illus- 
trates some past or recent achievement, 
some social, artistic, or cultural ac- 
tivity.18 

18 For illustrations of the Metro stations, 
concourses, and many details, some in color, 
see Moskovuskii Metropoliten (Moscow, 1953), 
for an illustrated discussion of the architec- 
ture of some recent stations, see M Tosunov, 
“Arkhitekturnyi obraz stantsii Moskovskogo 
metropolitena,” Sov. Arkk., 1952, No. 2, pp 
8-22, and Arkh. SSSR, May 1954, pp 23-28 
For names of the architects, and the partici- 
pating painters, sculptors, and decorators, see 


above references. For the plan and illustra- 
tions of the first section stations, see Voyce, 
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IMPACT OF MODERN TECHNIQUE 


An analysis of the work projected 

during the life of Stalin and finished 
after his death shows no evidence of 
any significant stylistic changes. The 
general trend towards greater and 
greater monumentality and lavish deco- 
ration initiated by his regime continues 
unabated. But in more recent times, 
architecture has tended to split up into 
autonomous components——technology, 
with its functional problems of plan- 
ning, organization, and construction on 
the one hand, and aesthetics on the 
other. 
Designs for buildings of every type 
are being reviewed and revised. ‘This 
redesigning campaign was initiated by 
the government with a view to indus- 
trializing and standardizing the building 
industry completely. The construction 
corps of the country was assigned to the 
task of developing assembly-line meth- 
ods of building. 

Building elements are manufactured 
to specifications of the various govern- 
ment departments concerned in accord- 
ance with a universal system of dimen- 
sional co-ordination, and thus can be 
standardized for the whole country and 
made interchangeable.*® Standardiza- 
tion, prefabrication of both components 
and complete buildings, and the high 
degree of mechanization of site work *° 
are thus transforming Soviet building 
technique. 

The impact of a highly organized and 
efficient technique upon architecture as 


op cit. (note 4 supra), pp. 198-201, Pls. CXI- 
CXAVL 


19 For an illustrated account of typical pre- 
fabricated building elements see F. Movchan, 
“Eksponaty Moskovskoi vystavki novoi stroj- 
te’noi tekhniki,” A S. Moskvy, August 1954, 
pp. 15-22. 

20 For methods of construction on the build- 
ing site, see N. Pashchenko, “O nekotorykh 
nasushchnykh voprosakh stroitel’stva v Maos- 
kve,” ibid, October 1954, pp. 5-12. _ 
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an art is creating many problems and 
complications. Faced with the ad- 
vanced technique of the engineer and 
demands of the administrator and plan- 
ner, the Russian architect is forced 
more and more into the position of a 
mere compiler and decorator of prede- 
termined elements supplied by industry 
in prefabricated form. 


ALL-UNION CONFERENCE OF 
BUILDERS AND ARCHITECTS 


The All-Union Conference of Build- 
ers and Architects, held in December 
1954, brought into sharp relief the ever 
latent tensions between the industry’s 
technicians and the architects, focusing 
attention upon their basically different 
approaches to building. The delibera- 
tions and reports of its various panels 
are significant for the fact that they re- 
veal the attitude of the new heads of 
government to a number of architec- 
tural issues which have been considered 
above. It will undoubtedly have im- 
portant repercussions on the future of 
post-Stalin architectural orientation. 

The most far-reaching declaration on 
the general attitude of the party au- 
thorities towards the Russian Academy 
of Architecture and the Union of Archi- 
tects can be found in the speeches of 
Nikita Khrushchev and a number of the 
building-industry administrators. Espe- 
cially significant was Khrushchev’s at- 
tack on the architectural training sys- 
tem as fostered by the Academy and on 
the reckless disregard by Soviet archi- 
tects of the factor of practical eco- 
nomics in building, and his caustic de- 
nunciation of their preoccupation with 
pseudo aesthetics, the decoration and 
ornamentation of their buildings with 
sham detail. Here are some of the high- 
lights of his speech: 


Architects are more concerned with beauti- 
ful silhouettes than with living quarters. 
.. . Modern apartment houses must not 
be transformed into a replica of a church 
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or museum. ... Some leading architects 
refuse to adapt their work to the new ma- 
terials by referring to the need of com- 
batting constructivism. ... Such archi- 
tects should probably be called construc- 
tivists in reverse, since they themselves are 
lapsing into aesthetic admiration of form 
divorced from content.?! 


The general tenor of the criticism and 
self-criticism voiced by a number of the 
conferees was that the current architec- 
ture does not accord with the needs of 
the age. “A tendency has been wide- 
spread in the practice of recent years 
which inclines towards a florid archi- 
tecture of past periods, giving little con- 
sideration to utility and technical ap- 
propriateness,” said A. Mordvinov, the 
then president of the Academy of Ar- 
chitecture.2* Architect Gradov deplored 
the creeping Formalism in architecture 
by pointing out that buildings are often 
designed on the basis of a one-sided 
aesthetic and are clothed in the archaic 
forms of mixed styles—huge cornices, 
fancy obelisks, towers and columns that 
are not in accord with the functions 
of the buildings or with modern tech- 
nology.*® In fact, it was argued, build- 
ing with the new materials demands a 
new aesthetic, an engineer’s approach to 
building. 


21 Speech delivered on December 7, 1954, at 
the All-Union Conference of Builders, Archi- 
tects, and Workers in Building Materials In- 
dustry, in Construction Machinery and Road 
Machine Building, and in Design and Re- 
search Organizations. -Translated by Current 
Digest of the Soviet Press, February 9, 1955, 
In this connection, it should be noted that 
Khrushchev is not a stranger to building. He 
worked on the construction of the first section 
of the Moscow Metro under the direction of 
L. Kaganovich, 

22 Igyesitia, December 2, 1954. Mordvinov 
has since been replaced as president of the 
Academy by A. Vlasov. 

28 G. A. Gradov, Pravda, December 2, 1954; 
for an elaboration of his theme, see his ar- 
ticle, “Sovetskuiu arkhitekturu na uroven’ 
novykh zadach,” Arkh. SSSR, 1955, No. 2, 
pp. 4-8. 
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High quality standards of architectural 
parts and units must be worked out, bear- 
ing in mind that standardization and mass 
production do not contradict but assist the 
creation of a majestic and gay architecture 
for our age.?4 


At the meetings of the architects’ 
panel of the conference, modernistic 
architecture and pseudoclassical “per- 
fumed” decoration and pretentiousness 
were both condemned, but no definite 
views were expressed at the conference 
on what is to replace them. Architect 
Borisovskii came perhaps closest to the 
heart of the matter when he declared 
that “what is needed is not a com- 
promise between modernism and clas- 
Sicism in architecture but a thorough 
re-examination of creative attitudes.” * 
It remains to be seen how this difficult 
reappraisal of long-esteemed values will 
be attempted, and what will be its re- 
sults. 


PAINTING AND. SCULPTURE: REACTION 
AGAINST THE NONOBJECTIVE 


The “puerilities” of the Expression- 
ists, Cubists, and Futurists, the nonob- 
jective painters and sculptors of the 
1920’s—their professed indifference to 
subject matter and their hostility to 
popular ideas—soon proved to be their 
undoing, thus changing the course of 
Soviet art. Even more important for 
the future of Soviet art was, as pointed 
out, Lenin’s dislike of the involved aes- 
thetics—“the cake and sugar”—of mod- 
ernism. 


I have the courage to show myself a 
barbarian fhe said]. I cannot value the 
works of expressionism, futurism, cubism 
and other such “isms” as the highest mani- 
festations of artistic genius. I do not 


24 P. A. Iudin, StrottePnaia Gazeta, Decem- 
ber 3, 1954. 

25 Borisovskil, ibid. For excerpts from some 
of the main speeches, see Pravda, December 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 8, 1954. 
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understand them. ... Art belongs to the 
people. It must grow deep roots in the 


‘very midst of the broad mass of workers. 


It must be understood and loved by them. 
It must unite the feelings, thoughts, and 
will of the masses and inspire them.?® 


SOCIALIST REALISM 


Lenin’s comment became the guiding 
principle for Soviet art and was em- 
bodied in a program of measures aimed 
at democratization and humanization of 
art. The “left, degenerate” art groups 
were dissolved, and their conflicting aes- 
thetic ideologies were replaced with the 
doctrine of “socialist realism.” Art was 
to be realistic enough to be compre- 
hensible to the people without being a 
mere copy of external reality—an art 
socially useful and educational. Conse- 
quently, socialist realism demanded of 
the artist active participation in the 
daily activities and emotions of the com- 
munity; he must identify himself with 
the new era and draw his material and 
inspiration from the life of society and 
nature,’ 

This view of the substance of art im- 
plies thematic painting and sculpture, 
but also implies that art is a part of 
the socialist dynamic. The artist, there- 
fore, must not dwell on the negative, 
static characteristics of society but must 
portray the positive, progressive side of 
socialist life by representing the inner 
world and deeds of its outstanding 


28 See Zetkin, op. cit. (note 9 supra). For 
a discussion of early developments in Soviet 
art, see D. D. Egbert (Editor), Socialism and 
American Life (Princeton, 1952), pp 669-705. 

2T The historical sources and precursors of 
socialist realism are the writings of N G 
Chernyshevskii and N. A. Dobroliubov, and 
the works of nineteenth-century artists like 
Daumier, Courbet, or the Russian Peredvizh- 
niki. The active role in the formulation of 
the doctrine was played by Maxim Gor’kii; 
it was introduced by him in a speech before 
the First Congress of the Union of Soviet 
Writers held in 1934; shortly afterwards it 
spread to all the other arts. 
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workers *® and leaders; by “bringing 
into salient relief a deliberately magni- 
fied-image of the ‘typical,’ that is, the 
essence of a given social-historical phe- 
nomenon,” 7° of a synthesis of human 
passions. 

The concept of socialist realism, So- 
viet theorists insist, does not imply a 
definition of styles or forms. It per- 
mits of a variety of stylistic methods 
and freedom of development for crea- 
tive individualities, rejecting only the 
kind of form that does not give an ob- 
jective idea of the object portrayed. 

An outstanding part in the develop- 
ment of Soviet art was playea by Len- 
in’s “plan for monuments,” whose pur- 
pose was to honor the memory of the 
great revolutionists, the men of science, 
art, and literature, by monuments, paint- 
ings, and statues. The number of such 
“ideal” monuments and memorials is 
prodigious and has been constantly on 
the increase. In these paintings and 
sculptures, the personages appear either 
singly or surrounded by groups of dis- 
ciples and collaborators, all represented 
in heroized attitudes. 

Aside from portraying great leaders, 
the artist is urged to select his subject 
matter from the drama of daily life and 
toil of the country, stressing the theme 

28 A classic example of socialist realism is 
the sculptured stainless-steel group entitled 
“Worker and Woman Collective Fermer,” by 
the late Vera Mukhina, which surmounted the 
Russian pavilion at the World’s Fair held in 
Paris during 1937. It was intended to reflect 
the new society on the move. Here an indus- 
trial worker and a kolkhoz farmerette are’ de- 
picted advancing side by side, straining for- 
ward as though propelled by some powerful 
force symbolizing the achievements and unity 
of interests of industrial worker and peasant 
For later examples of this genre, see the 
bronze statues of the “Young Transtormers of 
Nature,” ın front of the Moscow University 
by Mukhina and collaborators, Iskusstvo, No- 


vernber~December 1953, p 19. 
28 See G M. Malenkov, “Otchetnyi doklad 


XIX s’ezdu partii o rabote TSK VKP(b), . 


Gospoktizdat, 1952, p. 73. 
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of the “new Soviet man.” * As a re- 
sult, many canvasses and sculptures 
were produced depicting scientific and 
industrial workers and farmers, singly 
or in groups, at labor or at rest, in 
homely realism but often tinged with 
imagination. 

A striking feature of this aesthetic 
trend is the scope it has given to monu- 
mental art works in which sculptors and 
painters collaborate with the architect. 
Hundreds of artists associated with dif- 
ferent genres contributed to the decora- 
tion of the new buildings: the con- 
courses of the Moscow Metro, the halls 
and auditoriums of Moscow University, 
the pavilions of the Agricultural Ex- 
position, and the various memorial and 
public buildings throughout the coun- 
try, tying in the substance of genre ac- 
tivities with the architecture of the 
structure.*? 

Many of the large buildings are 
adorned with sculptured figures in dra- 
matically enthusiastic attitudes, replete 
with expressions of socialist endeavor. 
This sculpture has the qualities of 
exuberance and romantic heroics, rely- 
ing on scale, gesture, and symbolic 
forms rather than texture and tech- 
nique to achieve impressiveness. 

It can be said that socialist realism 


30 See “The Steelworker in the Sickle and 
Hammer Factory” by G. Gorelov, reproduced 
in Iskusstvo, September—October 1950, p. 34; 
“After the Meeting” by M. Klionskii, repro- 
duced ibid., January-February 1954, p 19, 
“Embroidering” by A. Laktionov, ibid., Janu- 
ary~February 1955, p 15. 

81See the mosaics on historical themes in 
the Moscow Metro concourses of the Komso- 
mol’skaia Station and the colored glass panels 
in the Novoslobodskaia Station by P. D 
Korin; the bas-reliefs of G. I. Motovilov, on 
the theme of glorification of labor in the con- 
course of the Botanical Gardens Station; and 
references in notes 13, 16, and 18 supra. For 
a discussion and illustrations of the Univer- 
sity’s monumental sculpture, see I. Ivanov, 
“Monumental’naia skulptura v ansamble no- 
vogo zdaniia Moskovskogo Universiteta,” Is- 
kusstvo, November—December 1953, pp. 15-20. 
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implies a continuity of Russia’s artistic 
heritage—a return to the more or less. 
classic forms of the pre-Revolutionary 
tradition in painting and. sculpture. 
These forms now, however, are tinged 
with modern experience to suggest the 
forward-looking spirit of the new so- 
ciety. Thus by means of indigenous 
and foreign elements Soviet Russia is 
seeking to achieve an art which can ex- 
press a socialist content, but infused 
with nationalism 


THe New APPROACH 


Stalin’s death ushered in a more lib- 
eral approach. The first signs of lib- 
eration were already discernible in 1953, 
when the field of the arts was slowly 
broadening under the impact of the new 
government policies. The pressure of 
the “tutelage system,” imposed from 
above by a few arbiters of taste, was 
relaxed, and there was manifested like- 
wise a trend toward what might be 
called “cultural liberalism,” restoring to 
the artist his freedom of initiative. 

An indication to this effect can be 
seen in Malenkov’s reinterpretation of 
socialist realism, declaring that critical 
realism is a healthy and necessary in- 
gredient of socialist art and that hence- 
forward the theme of “conflict,” which 
was previously frowned upon, is to be 
developed in the arts. He expressed the 
need for satire to “burn out all that is 
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negative, decaying, and moribund,” and 
asserted that art “must boldly portray 
life’s contradictions and conflicts... 
employ the weapon of criticism as a 
means of education.” ?° 

Socialist realism is only now in proc- 
ess of evolution. Many stimulating ele- 
ments and influences are taking part in 
its development. The evolution of the 
style is in the hands of relatively young 
men: the painters P. Gorin (monu- 
mental frescoes and mosaics), S. Gri- 
goriey and F. Reshetnikov (children 
and adolescents), I. Pimenov (urban 
scenes), S. Chuikov and L. Zevin (por- 
traits and landscapes), S. Gerasimov 
(nature scenes), G. Nisskii (industrial 
landscapes), and the sculptors G. Moto- 
vilov, N. Tomskii, E. Vuchetich, Iu. 
Neroda, and S. Lebedeva. Their work ë? 
reveals that art in the Soviet Union has 
by no means been frozen into static uni- 
formity. There is every indication that 
these artists are moving along newly 
opened paths and are looking for new 
interpretations of modern experience. 


32? G. M. Malenkov, “Ofchetnyi doklad XIX 
sezdu partii o rabote K VKP(b),” Gos- 
politizdat, 1952, p. 73. For a discussion of 
the problem of “conflict” in art, se E. 
Polishchuk, “Problema konflikta v Sovetskoi 
siuzhetnoi kartine,” Iskusstvo, January—Feb- 
ruary 1954, pp 26-30. 

23 Reproductions of their paintings and 
sculptures can be found in recent (1950-55) 
numbers of Iskusstvo. 
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Soviet Music Since the Death of Stalin 


By Ropert M. SLUSSER 


ONTEMPORARY Soviet policy in 

music found its fullest and clear- 
est expression in a resolution of the 
Central Committee of the Communist 
Party dated February 10, 1948, entitled 
“On the Opera ‘The Great Friendship’ 
by Vano Muradeli.”+ ‘The resolution, 
part of Andrei Zhdanov’s postwar cam- 
paign to restore ideological purity and 
combat Western influence in Soviet in- 
téllectual life, used a mildly modernist 
work by a party-member composer as 
the pretext for a frontal attack on such 
alleged Western influences on Soviet mu- 
sic as “formalism,” atonalism, disson- 
ance, and similar “antipopular” trends. 
In reality, however, the resolution was 
directed primarily against the Western 
concept of music as an art independent 
of politics, one of the absolute forms of 
expression of the human spirit~—~a con- 
cept which had stfuck deep roots in pre- 
revolutionary Russia and which has ex- 
erted a powerful influence on several 
leading Soviet composers. 

The resolution called on Soviet com- 
posers to write music with an explicit 
program or text, based on easily recog- 
nizable melody, the compositional and 
harmonic principles of Russian folk mu- 
sic, and the aesthetic tradition of the 
nineteenth-century Russian “classical” 
composers; music, in other words, which 
could be made to serve the political 
ends of the Communist party. Com- 
posers were warned to avoid such “ab- 
stract” musical forms as the program- 
less symphony and instrumental cham- 
ber music, and to concentrate instead on 


1 Ob opere ‘Velikaia Druzhba’ V. Muradeli,” 
Sovetskaia Musyka [Soviet Music], Vol. 12, 
No 1 (January 1948), pp 3-8. 


the writing of operas, oratorios, and 
cantatas. - 

In the five years between 1948 and 
the death of Stalin the world of Soviet 
music underwent a profound transfor- 
mation in accordance with the policy 
dictated by the 1948 resolution. Those 
composers whom the resolution attacked 
by name, including Sergei Prokofiev, 
Dmitri? Shostakovich, Aram Khacha- 
turian, and Vano Muradeli, hastened to 
make their peace with the party by 
writing compositions conforming to the 
party’s requirements, while a host of 
critics and musicologists worked out the 
theoretical implications of the resolution 
in relation to Soviet and non-Soviet 


music. 


In enforcing the resolution, the party 
and its organs of control limited them- 
selves in general to stern warnings for 
backsliders and rewards for those who 
showed signs of improvement. Acutely 
conscious of the prestige which accrues 
to Soviet art abroad from the work of 
such composers as Prokofiev and Sho- 
stakovich,-as well as of the importance 
of music as an adjunct to its internal 
propaganda, the party relied on its well- 
tried combination of threats and re- 
wards to prod Soviet musicians along 
the path marked out for them.? 

While Stalin lived, however, there was 


2 Thus the composer Vano Muradeli, whose 
opera was the immediate target of the 1948 
resolution, was awarded a Stalin Prize in 1951 
for a group of songs and an international 
peace prize in 1953 for his compositions “The 
Party, Our Rudder” and “Song of Youth.” 
See “Muradeli, Vano Dich,” In Bolskaia So- 
vetskaia Entsiklopedtia [Large Soviet Ency- 
clopedia] (2d ed.; Moscow, 1954), Vol. 28, 
pp. 564-65. 
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SoviET Music SINCE THE DEATH OF STALIN 


no modification of the policy defined in 
the 1948 resolution. On the very eve 
of Stalin’s death the appointed leaders 
of Soviet music reaffirmed the validity 
of the resolution at the Sixth Plenum 
of the Board of the Union of Soviet 
Composers. As the “first-priority task” 
assigned by the party to Soviet com- 
posers the Plenum named “the creation 
of highly artistic realistic operas on 
contemporary themes,” while the sec- 
retariat of the union was directed to 
“take all necessary measures for the 
appearance in the immediate future of 
new highly artistic operatic produc- 
tions.” ® Nothing was said about the 
need for new compositions in_ other 
forms, including the.symphony. 


REORGANIZATION AFTER STALIN’S 
DEATH 


In the reorganization of the Soviet 
government which followed Stalin’s 
death, responsibility for music and the 
other arts was assigned to a new Min- 
istry of Culture, formed from the previ- 
ous Ministries of Higher Education and 
Cinematography and the Committees 
on Art (which had previously adminis- 
tered music), Radio Information, and 
Polygraphic Arts. A party stalwart, 
Pantaleimon K. Ponomarenko, was 
named Minister of Culture.” Pono- 
marenko’s tenure lasted only until the 
party needed him for a more urgent 
‘task; in February 1954 he was reas- 
signed as First Secretary of the Com- 
munist party Central Committee of the 
Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic, an 


8 “Postanovienie shestogo plenuma pravieniia 
soiuza kompozitorov SSSR” [Resolution of 
the Sixth Plenum of the Board of the Union 
of Soviet Composers], Sovetskaia Musyka, 
Vol. 17, No. 5 (May 1953), pp. 59-60. 

4 Pravda, March 16, 1953. 

5 On Ponomarenko, see Entsiklopedicheskis 
slovar, Vol. IT (Moscow, 1954), p. 702, and 
Bo[ris Meissner?], “Ponomarenko—Parteise-~ 
kretar,” Osteuropa, Vol. 2, No. 2 ae 1952), 
pp. 111-12. 
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area in need of a strong hand from the 
center.® 

To succeed Ponomarenko the Malen- 
kov regime in March 1954 named a 
man whose work had been one of the 
principal targets in Andrei Zhdanov’s 
postwar ideological campaigns, Georgii 
F. Aleksandrov.” One year later Alek- 
sandrov was dismissed in disgrace, to 
be succeeded by the former Soviet am- 
bassador to Poland, N. A. Mikhailov.® 

Organizationally, therefore, and to 
some extent ideologically as well, the 
post-Stalin development of Soviet cul- 
ture, including music, falls into three 
phases, marked by the tenures of the 
successive Ministers of Culture. 


First Post-STALIN PHASE (Marcu 
1953 To Marcu 1954) 


The initial reaction of the world of 
Soviet music to Stalin’s death was a 
prudent continuation of the fulsome 
praise for the dictator which had been 
customary during his lifetime, adroitly 
coupled with publicity for the ideas of 
the new “collective leadership,” particu- 
larly Malenkov.® Leading Soviet com- 
posers, headed by Shostakovich, wrote 
panegyrics to the dead leader, praising 
him for his “wise and fatherly guidance” 
to Soviet composers.*® 

Within a few months, when the time 
came to commemorate the fiftieth an- 


8 New York Times, February 8, 1954, p. 1. 

7 Ibid, March 16, 1954, p. 3. 

8 Sovetskaia kultura (Soviet Culture], No. 
38 (272) (March 22, 1955), p. 2. 

9 “Wdokhnovilaiushchie idei velikogo Stalina” 
[Inspiring Ideas of the Great Stalin], So- 
vetskaia Muzyka, Vol 17, No. 4 (April 1953), 
pp. 3-9. 

10 “Resgmertnoe imja Stalina vsegda budet 
zhit’ v serdtsakh sovetskogo naroda i vsego 
progressivnogo chelovechestva” [The Immortal 
Name of Stalin Will Always Live in the Hearts 
of the Soviet People and All Progressive Hu- 
manhity], ibid., pp. 10-15, with contributions 
by Dmitrii Shostakovich, Tikhon Khrennikov, 
Aram Khachaturian, Dmitrii Kabalevskii, 
Yurii Shaporin, and Vatslav Dobiash. f 
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niversary of the Second Party Congress, 
the situation had so far changed that 
praise of Stalin could safely be greatly 
reduced or even omitted entirely.* The 
partial repudiation of the Stalinist sys- 
tem evident in other areas of Soviet life 
was gathering momentum in Soviet mu- 
sic as well. The official formulation of 
the new line, a task of considerable 
delicacy, since it required the ability to 
give the appearance of freedom from 
strict party controls while still implicitly 
recognizing their validity, was assigned 
to the Soviet Armenian composer Aram 
Khachaturian, who had assumed since 
Prokofiev’s death a position in Soviet 
music second only to that of Shosta- 
kovich, and who has been used increas- 
ingly by the party as its KROP in 
matters of music policy. 

Khachaturian’s contribution to the 
enunciation of policy took the form of 
an article in Soviet Music entitled “On 
Creative Boldness and Inspiration” in 
which he appeared to be calling for a 
lessening of political controls in the 
interest of stimulating creative origi- 
nality.? 

Outside the Soviet Union, however, 
the article was widely interpreted as 
an expression of revolt against the re- 
strictions imposed on Soviet composers 
under Stalin. Khachaturian therefore 
wrote another article, designed particu- 
larly for readers abroad, “correcting” 
the unfortunate impression created by 
the first article.*® 

Thus far the developments in post- 

11 Om, chest’ i sovest’ nashei epokhi” [The 
Mind, Honor and Conscience of Our Epoch], 
Sovetskaia Muzyka, Vol. 17, No. 9 (Septem- 
ber 1953), pp. 3-6, followed by statements by 
Reinhold Gliére, Dmitri Shostakovich, Aram 
Khachaturian, Maksim Mikhailov, Vano Mur- 
adeli, and Marlan Koval’ (ibid. pp. 7-10). 

12 “O tvorcheskol smelosti i vdokhnoventf,” 
Sovetskata Muzyka, Vol. 17, No. 11 (Novem- 
ber 1953), pp. 7-13. 

18 The Truth About Soviet Music and So- 


viet Composers,” News (Moscow), No. 5 (64) 
(March 1, 1954), pp. 17-19, 
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Stalin Soviet music presented no nov- 


_elty: the party leaders had decided on 


a minor shift in the party line, and the 
“transmission belts” were passing it on 
to the appropriate receivers. At this 
point, however, an event occurred which 
constituted’ a real rarity in Soviet cul- 
tural life—the appearance of a genuine 
and apparently spontaneous manifesta- 
tion of creative originality in music. 
Since this event, by a curious coinci- 
dence, took place at nearly the same 
time that the party, through Khacha- 
turian, was making its carefully hedged 
call for increased creative originality, 
the leaders of Soviet cultural policy 
were faced with a novel situation. In- 
stead of the token gesture they no 
doubt expected in answer to their new 
line, they were presented with a major 
work which they had not solicited, one 
moreover which violated nearly all the 
canons which had been established for 
Soviet music. Their reaction to this 
situation constitutes the major theme 
of the second post-Stalinist phase in 
Soviet music, under the ministry of 
G. F. Aleksandrov. First, however, it 
is necessary to consider in some detail 
the work itself. 


SHOSTAKOVICH’S TENTH SYMPHONY: 
GENESIS AND CHARACTER 


In the eulogy written by Shostakovich 
for Stalin’s death there is a statement 
of particular interest concerning his 
plans for future work. Following the 
policy reaffirmed at the Sixth Plenum 
of giving first priority to the writing of 
operas on Soviet themes, Shostakovich 
wrote, 


Soviet composers are greatly in the people’s 
debt. We have not yet responded fully to 
the just demands of the party and the peo- 
ple for the creation of Soviet operatic 
classics. 

I consider my most immediate and first- 
priority creative task to be work on an 


opera in which the great struggle of our 
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people for the construction of communism 
will find reflection. I shall strive to sing 
worthily of the people of our heroic Stalin- 
ist epoch.** 


Nevertheless, shortly after writing this 
statement Shostakovich turned to an en- 
tirely different creative task, one more- 
over for which there was no call from 
the party or the people (insofar as the 
latter had an independent voice in the 
matter): the writing of a new sym- 
phony, his first in seven years. The 
composer has stated, 


I worked on the Tenth Symphony through 
the summer of 1953, finishing it in the 
autumn. Like my other works I wrote it 
quickly . . . [concerning my intention in 
the symphony] let me say only this: In 
this work I tried to communicate human 
emotions and passions.?® 


An American correspondent who in- 
terviewed Shostakovich in Vienna in 
June 1953 reports that the composer 
told him that “like each of his other 
works, the Tenth will have a central 
theme, but he didn’t want to discuss it 
until it was completed.” 1° In fact, the 
composer has remained noncommittal 
on the real subject of the symphony, if 
any, beyond the cautious statement that 
in it he “tried to communicate human 
emotions and passions.” 7 

For an elucidation of the symphony’s 
meaning, therefore, one is limited to 
the music itself and to the statements 
or articles written by the composer 
during its genesis. In character the 
Tenth Symphony is tragic, a point 

14 Dmitrii Shostakovich, “Sledovat mudrym 
ukazaniiam partii Lenina-Stalina” [Follow the 
Wise Counsels of the Party of Lenin-Stalin], 
Sovetskaia Muzyka, Vol. 17, No. 4 (April 
1953), p. 11. ` 

16 “Znachiteľnoe iavlenie sovetskoi muzyki” 
[A Significant Event in Soviet Music], Sovet- 
skaia Muzyka, Vol 18, No. 6 (June 1954), 
p. 120. 

18 Joseph Wechsberg, “Letter from Vienna,” 


New Yorker, Vol. 29, No. 34 (October 10, 
1953), p. 143. 
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on which nearly all commentators, 
whether hostile or friendly, are agreed, 
a point moreover susceptible to inde- 
pendent verification from the score or 
recording available here. The tragedy 
expressed in the Tenth, however, is not 
of the lyric and subjective kind familiar 
from some of Shostakovich’s earlier 
works, for example, the first movement 
of the Sixth Symphony; the work’s 
tragic conflicts are imbued with an en- 
ergy which suggests anger and scorn 
rather than personal grief. Neither is 


‘the tragic mood in any way elegiac; it 


has not occurred to anyone to suggest 
that the symphony represents a me- 
morial either to Stalin or to Shosta- < 
kovich’s revered elder colleague Sergei 
Prokofiev, who died in the same month 
as Stalin. f 

Worst of all, from the party stand- 
point, the tragic conflict which domi- 
nates the Tenth Symphony is not re- 
solved in the final movement in ac- 
cordance with the formula officially 
approved for Soviet symphonies; the 
most the composer has offered those lis- 
teners who call for a “happy ending” is 
a subdued lyric passage in the final 
movement which can be construed as 
optimistic only with the greatest diffi- 
culty.1" | 

To go beyond a characterization of 
the music in its own terms is hazardous, 
but the attempt is worth making, for 
the work speaks with an urgency which 
demands elucidation. It is to be noted, 
first of all, that the Tenth Symphony 
was written on a sudden impulse during 


17 For a critical discussion by a party musi- 
cologist of a Soviet symphony which does 
meet the party’s requirements (the First Sym- 
phony of the Soviet Georgian composer O. 
Taktakishvili), see the article by G. Vanslov, 
“O nekotorykh voprosakh razvitiia sovetskogo 
simfonizma”’ [On Some Problems of the De- 
velopment of Soviet Symphonism], in Sovet- 
skaia Muzyka: Teoreticheskie i kriticheskie 
stat’? [Soviet Music: Theoretical and Critical 
Articles] (Moscow, 1954), pp. 573-75. 
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the period immediately following Stal- 
in’s death. Shostakovich has not pub- 
licly made any statement which could 
be directly interepreted as a criticism 
of Stalinism, but one feels an implied 
criticism in the striking discrepancy be- 
tween the abject praise of Stalin in the 
statement he wrote on Stalin’s death 
and the complete absence of any refer- 
ence to him in the similar statement for 
the anniversary of the Second Party 
Congress. 

One other curious circumstance: in 
the June 1953 issue of Soviet Music 
an article by Shostakovich appeared in 
which he discusses the work and prison 
songs of Negroes in the southern United 
States. Entitled “Songs of Anger and 
Struggle,” the article combines a sensi- 
tive analysis of the songs wita a crude 
propaganda attack on American “dollar 
democracy” for its alleged system of 
slave prison Jabor2® One is struck by 
the irrelevance of the article from the 
point of view of Soviet propaganda as 
ja Whole—the effort to offset criticism 
of the Soviet forced labor system by 
a counterattack on American practices 
was not a major propaganda campaign 
at that time. Could Shostakovich have 
been using the American subject matter 
to hint at a similar evil which lay 
closer to home? The supposition may 
be overly bold, but it is to be noted 
nevertheless that in the period immedi- 
ately preceding the writing of the Tenth 
Symphony Shostakovich was studying 
“songs of anger and struggle” by vic- 
tims of a system of forced prison labor. 

Taking into account the admittedly 
slender evidence of an implied repudia- 
tion by Shostakovich of certain aspects 
of Stalinism, as provided by the two 
articles he contributed to Sovset Music 
for official occasions, and remembering 
the time and circumstances under which 
the symphony was written, one is 


18 “Pegni gneva i ber’by,” Sovetskaia Mu- 
zyka, Vol, 17, No. 6 (June 1953), pp. 33-36. 
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tempted to frame the hypothesis that 
the real subject of the Tenth Symphony 
bears some relation to the human suf- 
fering inflicted on the Soviet people un- 
der Stalin.*® ae 

The real meaning of the Tenth Sym- 
phony-—and it is difficult for the listener 
to doubt that it has one—can be eluci- 
dated only in the light of Shostakovich’s . 
work as a whole; perhaps it will never 
be fully defined in the absence of au- 
thentic information on the composer’s 
real intentions. Meanwhile, however, 
the symphony will continue to make its 
enigmatic but forceful commentary on 
the period in which the composer lived. 


CRITICAL RECEPTION OF THE 
TENTH SYMPHONY 


The official première of the Tenth 
Symphony took place on December 17, 
1953, in a performance by the Lenin- 
grad Philharmonic Orchestra under the 
direction of Yevgenii Mravinskii.?° Per- 
formances in Moscow soon followed. 

The controversial nature of the work 
was at once apparent and a heated dis- 
cussion broke out, in which admirers of 
Shostakovich’s art and proponents of 
greater freedom for Soviet composers 
were ranged against those who dislike 
the composer or his music and dog- 
matic defenders of the orthodox party 
line in music. The situation presented 


18 Some Soviet commentators have sug- 
gested that in the Tenth Shostakovich is con- 
cerned with the struggle of evil against the 
forces of progress (that is, communism) in 
the non-Communist countries. The composér 
has not, however, lent any support to this in- 
terpretation, and it has not been accepted in 
the Soviet Union. At least one Soviet critic 
has boldly affirmed that the Tenth reflects So- 
viet realities, See M. Tarakonov, “Problema 
konflikta v simfonicheskoi muzyke” [The Prob- 
lem of Conflict in Symphonic Music], Sovet- 
skaia Muzyka, Vol. 18, No. 10 (October 
1954), pp. 18-25. 

20 Malcolm Rayment, “Shostakovich,” Lon- 
don Musical Events, Vol. 10, No. 4 (April 
1955), p. 22. 
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an unexpected problem to the framers 
of Soviet cultural policy: were they to 
risk exposing the hollowness of their 
call for increased creative originality by 
damning the first major work which had 
appeared as if in answer to that call, or 
were they instead to take the risks as- 
sociated with approving a work which 
defied the rules laid down for Soviet 
music? 

In the face of this dilemma the first 
reaction of the directors of Soviet mu- 
sic policy was to temporize. While the 
controversy grew, the official journal So- 
viet Music maintained an uneasy si- 
lence; even a mention of the first per- 
formance of the Tenth Symphony was 
omitted from its chronicle section.” 

By the time Ponomarenko had been 
released from his duties as Minister of 
Culture in February 1954, a compromise 
decision had been reached. Without in 
any way committing the party to an ap- 
proval of the work, an opportunity was 
to be provided for a relatively open dis- 
cussion of the Tenth Symphony in the 
pages of Soviet Music. In opening the 
discussion, the editors of Sovset Music 
said: 


[We] invite composers and musicologists 
to express themselves on the questions dis- 
cussed. The development of a bold, prin- 
cipled criticism and self-criticism in a free 
discussion will assist in the successful solu- 
tion of the creative problems of the de- 
velopment of Soviet music.?? 


ALEKSANDROV PERIOD IN Soviet Music 


On March 16, 1954, the Malenkov 
regime announced the appointment of 
G. F. Aleksandrov as Minister of Cul- 


21 Soviet Music did, however, note the per- 
formance of the work by the composer and 
a colleague in a piano transcription in a closed 
audition for the Union of Soviet Composers 
before the official première see Sovetskaia 
Musyka, Vol. 18, No. 1 (January 1954), p. 
155. 

22 Sovetskaia Musyka, 
(March 1954), p. 23. 
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ture, to fill the position left vacant by 
Ponomarenko’s reassignment. The in- 
tention of the regime to modify the 
course of Soviet cultural policy could 
hardly have been announced more plainly 
than by the appointment of a man whose 
work had been attacked in a major ideo- 
logical resolution by the party Central 
Committee, and who had remained in 
disfavor almost up to Stalin’s death.?? 
The new minister’s policy in the field 


of, music was soon manifested in a . 


concrete form: a “creative discussion” 
of Shostakovich’s Tenth Symphony was 
convened by the Union of Soviet Com- 
posers on March 29, and 30 and April 
5. The discussion, as reported in So- 
viet Music, provides a revealing insight 
into the inner tensions and conflicts of 
the world of Soviet music.** The great 
admiration felt for Shostakovich and 
his music by most of his fellow com- 
posers was evidenced by their nearly 
unanimous approval of ‘the symphony; 
only Shostakovich’s disgruntled rival 
and onetime protégé, the composer Ivan 
Dzerzhinskii, expressed hostility.” The 
music critics were divided. Yurli Krem- 
lev, a Leningrad musicologist, attacked 


28 In 1947, the same year in which his His- 
tory of Western European Philosophy was 
officially condemned for ideological errors, 
Aleksandrov was appointed Director of the 
Philosophy Institute of the Soviet Academy 
of Sciences. See Entsthlopedicheskii slovar, 
Vol. I (Moscow, 1953), p 50. His name was 
not included in the appropriate volume (IIT) 
of the Bol’shaia Sovetskata Entsiklopediia, an 
indication that at that time (1950) he was 
still in disfavor. By October 1952, however, 
he had been sufficiently rehabilitated to achieve 
appointment as a candidate (alternate) for 
membership in the Central Committee of the 
party. See Leo Gruliow (Editor), Current 
Soviet Policies (New ‘York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1953), p. 240. 

24“Pnachite’noe iavienie...,”’ op cit. 
(note 15 supra). Translation of selected ex- 
tracts in Current Digest of the Soviet Press, 
Vol. 6, No. 25 (August 4, 1954), pp. 8-12. 

25 “Znachitel’noe iavienie...,” op. cit. 
(note 15 supra), p. 124. 
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the work as “unrealistic,” lacking in 
genuine themes, and not concerned with 
contemporary problems,** while his Mos- 
cow colleague V. Vanslov, although find- 
ing the content of the symphony to 
be “gloomy [and] deeply pessimistic,” 
noted the “extreme sincerity, the high 
mastery, and the beauty of execution” 
of the work.” 

Throughout the remainder of 1954 
the debate continued in the pages of 
Soviet Music*® and no doubt in the 
committee rooms and concert halls and 
wherever the Soviet musical public 
meets, No explicit final verdict in the 
debate was rendered, but an implicit 
recognition of the victory which Shosta- 
kovich and his supporters had won can 
be seen in the announcement, in De- 
cember 1954, that the next regular 
plenary session of the Board of the 
Union of Soviet Composers would be 
devoted to consideration of the prob- 
lem of the Soviet symphony.** To re- 


28 Ibid., p. 121. 

27 Ibid „ p. 123. 

28 The following ae the most significant ar- 
ticles on the subject which appeared in So- 
viet Music during 1954: Aram Khachaturian, 
“Desiataia simfoniia D. Shostakovicha” [The 
Tenth Symphony of D. Shostakovich], Vol. 
18, No. 3 (March 1954), pp. 23-26; P. Apos- 
tolov, “K voprosu o voploshchenii otritsa- 
tel’nogo obraza v muzyke” [On the Question 
of the Personification of the Negative Image 
in Music], ib:d, pp 27-40; A. Volkonskii, 
“Optimicheskaia tragedia” [An Optimistic 
Tragedy], Vol 18, No. 4 (April 1954), pp. 
25-28; L Danilevich, “Ob orkestrovom mas- 
terstve” [On Orchestral Mastery], Vol. 18, No. 
5 (May 1954), pp 18-25; G. Orlov, “Obo- 
gashchenie zhanra (o sovetskoi liriko-drama- 
ticheskoi simfonii)” [Enrichment of a Genre 
(On the Soviet Lyrico-dramatic Symphony) ], 
Vol. 18, No. 11 (November 1954), pp 10-15; 
and M. Sokol’skii, “Novoe ispolnenie desiatoi 
simfonii D. Shostakovicha” [A New Perform- 
ance of the Tenth Symphony of D. Shosta- 
kovich], Vol. 18, No. 12 (December 1954), pp 
86-87 (concerning the attempt by the con- 
ductor A. Gauk to stress the optimistic and 
heroic elements in the symphony). 

29 “K novym uspekham sovetskogo simfon- 
izma” [Towards New Successes of Soviet Sym- 
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alize what a change in policy- this an- 
nouncement signified it is necessary to 
remember that ever since the 1948 reso- 
lution—and even earlier—the program- 
less symphony had been almost a pro- 
scribed form in Soviet music. 


EIGHTH PLENUM OF THE BOARD OF THE 
UNION oF Soviet CoMPOSERS 


The leading article in the December 
1954 issue of Soviet Music announcing 
the forthcoming plenum on the sym- 


_ phony marks the farthest point which 


the proponents of a relaxation of con- 
trols in Soviet music were able to at- 
tain. Avoiding a definite stand on 
Shostakovich’s Tenth Symphony, the 
article characterized the debate about 
it as “useful for both composers and 
critics” and called on the secretariat of 
the Union of Soviet Composers to hold 
similar “broad creative discussions” in 
the future.’ 

Although it advocated renewed atten- 
tion to the symphonic form, the edi- 
torial was forced to acknowledge the 
weakness of recent Soviet work in this 
field (but without reference, of course, 
to the obvious reason for this situation, 
the official disapproval of programless 
symphonic music). 5 


The lagging behind of Soviet symphonic 
writing [the article stated] is noticeable 
also in the recent period. After the Tenth 
of D. Shostakovich we have not so far 
heard any pure new Russian symphony. 
There are also very few new symphonic 
program compositions. No new symphonic 
works are forthcoming from A. Khacha- 
turian, T. Khrennikov, V Muradeli, G. 
Popov, and others.8! 


Despite its explicit announcement of 
a modification in the party line on mu- 
sic, however, the article avoided openly 
breaking with the earlier policy. In a 


phonism], Sovetskaia Muzyka, Vol 18, No. 
12 (December 1954), pp. 3-11. 

80 Ibid., p. 3. 

31 Ibid., p. 5. 
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spirit of caution which was typical of 
the half-hearted gestures towards in- 
creased liberalism made by the Malen- 
kov regime in other fields, the article 


praised the 1948 decree as “historic”. 


and stated that it had opened “the 
broadest perspectives for the great new 
upsurge of Soviet music.” *? 

With such an indecisive lead, it is no 
wonder that the new policy made lit- 
tle headway. Malenkov’s resignation as 
premier in-early February 1955 was a 
clear signal to the wary that the era of 
cautious relaxation was about to end. 

The Eighth Plenum was duly held as 


scheduled, from March 7 to 18 in Mos-. 


cow, but it can scarcely be considered 
a success. Among the forty-odd new 
compositions presented, not one was 
found to merit general discussion. None 
of the more prominent Soviet composers 
followed Shostakovich’s lead in writing 
a new symphony; except for the Tenth, 
the works performed at the Plenum 
were chiefly by young and little-known 
composers. 

The official commentaries and speeches 
delivered at the Plenum treated the 
symphonic genre entirely in the spirit 
of the 1948 decree. Two major de- 
mands on the composers of Soviet sym- 
phonies were formulated: to write sym- 
phonies expressing “the heroic optimism 
characteristic of the epoch of the vic- 
torious building of Communist society,” 
and to write symphonic program music, 
the “most democratic, clear, concretely 
figurative symphonic genre.” 3 As a 
guide to what Soviet symphonic com- 
posers could choose as subjects for their 
works, the following list was provided: 


... our great deeds during the years of 
the Great Patriotic War [World War IT], 


32 Ibid., p. 3. 

33 “K novym uspekham sovetskoi simfonich- 
eskoi muzyki” [Towards New Successes of 
Soviet Symphonic Music], Sovetskaia kuPiura 
[Soviet Culture], No. 32 (266) (March 8, 
1955), p. 1. 
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such as the victory at Stalingrad, the cap- 
ture of Berlin which demonstrated to the 
entire world the might of our Motherland, 
the unforgettable Soviet patriotism of the 
people and their Armed Forces *4 


FALL oF ALEKSANDROV 


The decision to replace G. F. Alek- 
sandrov as Minister of Culture was evi- 
dently taken during the period when 
the Eighth Plenum was meeting in 
Moscow. It seems likely that the fail- 
ure of the Plenum contributed to his 
fall; the announcement that he had 
been dismissed in disgrace followed im- 
mediately after its close. 

The new minister, N. A. Mikhailov, 
presented a striking contrast to Alek- 
sandrov. Light on the policies to be 
expected under him is cast by his earlier 
career. From the post of first secre- 
tary of the Komsomol he had advanced 
to that of party secretary in. the Mos- 
cow oblast. In March 1954 he was ap- 
pointed Soviet ambassador to Poland, a’ 
post he held until his appointment as 
Minister of Culture.*® Of particular in- 
terest is the fact that in December 1953 
he was a member of the court which 
tried and condemned L. P. Beria.*® 

From such a background one would 
expect great organizing ability and en- 
ergy, combined with uncompromising 
party orthodoxy. Mikhailov’s first move 
in the field of music gave evidence of 
both these characteristics. 


TOWARDS THE SECOND CONGRESS OF 
Soviet COMPOSERS 


In the.same issue of Soviet Culture 
which carried the report of Mikhailov’s 
appointment it was announced that the 
Eighth-Plenum had resolved to call a 
Second All-Union Congress of Soviet 


34 Ibid. 
85 New York Times, March 28, 1954 
86 Ibid. 
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Composers, to be held in April 1956." 
The timing of the announcement, as 
well as its content, made it clear that 
the decision to convoke the congress 
was the first move in the music policy 
of the Mikhailov ministry rather than 
the final one in that of Aleksandrov. 
No one had forgotten the First Con- 
gress of Soviet Composers; it was at 
that gathering that the policy formu- 
lated in the 1948 resolution on music 
had been laid down. 

The impression of abruptness created 
by the manner in which the plans for the 
congress were announced was strength- 
ened a short time later when a new 
plenum of the Board of the Union of 
Soviet Composers, the Ninth, was called 
to draw up plans for the congress.®8 


Functions 


Under plans so far announced the 
congress is to- combine two principal 
functions: first, to serve as an impres- 
sive demonstration of the “successes of 
` Soviet musical culture,” ® and, second, 
to redefine the party’s policy in mu- 
sic.4° Preceding the congress, from Oc- 
tober 1954 to March 1956, there are to 
be “creative plenary sessions” and con- 
gresses in all republic and provincial 
composers’ organizations. Just before 
the congress, in March and April 1956, 
a “great festival of Soviet music” is to 
be held in Moscow, accompanied by 


87 “O vtorom Vsesoiuznom s'yezde sovet- 
skikh kompozitorov” [On the Second All-Un- 
ion Congress of Soviet Composers], Sovet- 
skaia kultura, No. 38 (272) (March 22, 
1955), p. 1. 

38 “Meiatel’no gotovit’sia k s’yezdu” [Ac- 
tively Prepare for the Congress], “Sovetskaia 
Muzyka, Vol. 19, No 7 (July 1955), pp 3-6. 
Plenums of the Board are normally held at 
imtervals of approximately one year. 

39 «Shire dorogu  sovetskoi muzyke!” 
[Broaden the Path for Soviet Music!], So- 
vetskaia kuPtura, No 85 (318), July 9, 1955, 
p. 1. 
£0 Sovetskaia kuPtura, No 38 (272) (Mar 
22, 1955), p. 1. ù 
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similar festivals in other cities through- 
out the Soviet Union.“ 

The indications so far vouchsafed by 
party spokesmen of the policies which 
the congress will enunciate point strongly 
towards a return to those of the era 
1948-53. Once again the emphasis is 
to be on the writing of operas on con- 
temporary Soviet themes; the “exten- 
sive use of song forms” in opera is 
recommended, with the, work of such 
dependable but uninspired party hacks 
as Tikhon Khrennikov and Ivan Dzer- 
zhinskii held up as models.** The 
would-be writers of symphonies are 
warned that their work so far “does not 
give an adequate picture of the heroism 
of our days” and that the genre of sym- 
phonic program music is “poorly de- 
veloped.” *8 

Nevertheless, indications are not lack- 
ing that if there is to be a return to the 
policies of the 1948 resolution, it will 
be a skillfully masked return, in which 
the reimposition of stricter controls is 
combined with the appearance of a con- 
tinuation of the more relaxed policies 
pursued in the first two years after 
Stalin’s death. In terms of the dialec- 
tic, the signs point towards a policy in 
which the thesis represented by the 
1948 resolution and its antithesis in the 
milder post-Stalin policy are deliberately 
combined into a synthesis for the greater 
good of the party. 

One such indication is the official 
statement made by Khachaturian con- 
cerning the congress. Called on once 
again to serve as spokesman for the 
party to the professional world of mu- 
sic, Khachaturian fully justified the 
party’s trust in him by a statement 
which adroitly combined acceptance of 
the party’s “wise instructions” with a 


41 [bid., July 9, 1955, p. 1. ° 

42 Ibid, No. 38 (272) (March 22, 1955), 
p. 1 

43 bid. 
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cautious appeal for a more: flexible ap- 
plication of those “instructions.” ** 
Another indication of the probable di- 


rection of policy was the startling report ` 


that Shostakovich is now engaged in 
reworking his opera, Lady Macbeth of 
Mtsensk.” When it is recalled that it 
was this work which provoked one cf 
the first and most brutal attacks by the 
party on creative originality in Soviet 
music‘? and that the work has lain un- 
der an absolute ban ever since that 
time, one’s first reaction is to wonder 
whether full creative freedom has not 
indeed been restored to Soviet music. 
But sober second thoughts point in the 
opposite direction: if the party leaders 
wished to make an ostentatious demon- 
stration, for external propaganda, of the 
alleged freedom of Soviet composers to 
write as they please, -what better means 
could they find than the announcement 
that Shostakovich had resumed work on 
_ his banned opera? That he received 
official instructions to do so cannot be 


44 Aram Khachaturian, “Volnulushchie prob- 
lemy” [Stirring Problems], Sovetskaya Mu- 
syka, Vol. 19, No. 7 (July 1955), pp 7-14. 

45 New York Times, September 28, 1955, 
p 70. 

48 “Sumbur vmesto muzyki” [Confusion In- 
stead of Music], Pravda, January 28, 1936, 
p. 1. 
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doubted by anyone who has studied the 
operation of the Communist system of 
control in the arts. The opera no 
longer represents in any way a living 
créative problem for Shostakovich; the 
musical phase it represents has long 
since been consigned to history, both by 
the composer and by the world of mu- 
sic in general. One suspects that the 
framers of party cultural policy, faced 
with the irrefutable evidence of the 
Tenth Symphony that Shostakovich will 
never fully submit to their controls, 
have resolved to use him instead as a 
propaganda showpiece to demonstrate 
the freedom under which Soviet com- 
posers work. 


CONCLUSION 


After a brief period of indecisive flir- 
tation with a relaxation of party con- 
trols in music, the direction of Soviet 
music and cultural policy generally is 
now firmly in the hands of energetic 
and dogmatic party leaders who are 
skilled in the use of Soviet culture as an 
auxiliary weapon in the battle for con- 
trol of world public opinion. The forth- 
coming Second Congress of Soviet Com- 
posers is likely to prove a highly potent, 
contribution to the Communist cause in 
that battle. 


Robert M. Slusser, New York City, associate director of the Research Program on the 
U.S.S.R., 5 the editor of Music Under the Soviets by Andrey Olkhovsky (1955). 


Recent Soviet Philosophy 
š By GrorcE L. KLINE 


N philosophy, as in other areas of 

theoretical knowledge, the Soviet 
Union since Stalin would appear prima 
facie to have entered upon 2 period of 
relative freedom of discussion and in- 
creased latitude toward differences of 
opinion. Two recent editorial state- 
ments may be taken as typical: 


The solution of important scientific prob- 
lems cannot be achieved by administrative 
action, by the harsh imposition of “au- 


thoritative” points of view upon those who - 


think differently, by the forbidding of a 
free exchange of views. The path of de- 
velopment of scientific thought is a path 
of discussion and dispute, in the course of 
which obsolete. conceptions are revised, new 
ideas arise, and new theories are elabo- 
rated.2 


And, in the party theoretical organ: 


The conflict of opinions, creative disputes 
. , . are becoming more and more the norm 
of life in the scientific collectives. In in- 
stitutes, departments, and scholarly coun- 
cils one hears, with increasing frequency, 
lively discussions of manuscripts, disserta- 
tions, published books and articles, specific 
scientific problems.? 


These statements are wholly conso- 
nant with Stalin’s much-glossed decla- 
ration of 1950 (in Marxism and Ques- 
tions of Linguistics) concerning the need 


_  1“K itogam diskussii po teorii otnositel’nosti” 

{Summing up the Discussion on Relativity 
Theory], Voprosy filosofii [Problems of Phi- 
losophy] (hereafter abbreviated as VF), 1955, 
No. 1, p. 138. It should be noted that in the 
Soviet Union philosophy is classed as a “‘scl- 
ence” [naukal; hence the expressions “scien- 
tific problem” and “scientific thought” apply 
fully to the philosophic disciplines. 

2“Q) diskussiiakh v nauchnykh shurnalakh” 
[On the Discussions in Scientific Journals], 
Kommunist, 1955, No. 7, pp. 117-18. 
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for freedom of criticism and the clash 
of opinions in science. Unfortunately, 
however, two circumstances make it 
clear that, at least in the case of phi- 
losophy, the current pronouncements 
are quite as empty as was Stalin’s. The 
first is the drastic restriction of such 
freedom by Soviet spokesmen them- 
selves. The last-quoted editorial, for 
instance, contains the following stiff 
proviso: 


From time to time an attempt is made, 
under the flag of conflict of opinions, to 
revise root theses of Marxism-Leninism. 
.. . It cannot be permitted that individu- 
als should use the freedom of conflict of 
opinions and criticism for the revision of 
fundamental principles of Marxism.® 


In this case the example offered is from 
economic policy; the “revisionists” sin- 
gled out for rebuke are those who ven- 
tured a theoretical defense of the “Mal- 
enkov policy” of developing consumers’ 
goods production at the temporary ex- 
pense of heavy industry. l 
Flatly repudiating philosopher M. T. 
Iovchuk’s suggestion that various trends 
or tendencies might be admitted within 
the framework of a general Marzist 
world view, the editors of Kommunist 
exclaim: “Marxism-Leninism rests upon 
a single theoretical foundation—dialec- 
tical and historical materialism; hence 
there cannot be any question of differ- 
ent ideological trends within the frame- 
work of a Marxist world view.” + This 
restriction is made even more explicit in 
another authoritative statement. After 
asserting that all Soviet science rests 


8 [bid , p. 119. 
4 bid, p. 123. Tovchuk’s statement appears 
in VF, 1955, No. 1, p. 8. 


upon the “granite foundation of Marx- 
ism-Leninism,” Kommunist goes on to 
stipulate that all discussion must pro- 
ceed “upon a firm base of Marxism: 
all ‘theories’ which contradict Marxism 
must be branded as such, and not made 
subjects of discussion.” ” Many other 
statements might be quoted which stress, 
in various contexts, the “struggle for the 


purity and firmness of the principles of 


Marxist-Leninist philosophy.” ® 

Any revision of Marxism-Leninism, it 
is clear, must come from the top. A 
Lenin or Stalin may with impunity dis- 
card “obsolete Marxist theses,” replac- 
ing them with new ones as called for 
by “new historical conditions.”* But 
the ordinary Soviet theorist dare not so 


much as scratch the monolithic surface’ 


of these unshakable blocks of granite! 
The second kind of evidence of the 
hollowness of recent Soviet talk about 
freedom of discussion is provided, in 
superfluity, by the published writings 
of Soviet philosophers, which exhibit 
not the least tendency toward modifi- 
cation or creative development of Marx- 
ism-Leninism. There has been a toning 
down of certain Stalinist emphases, as 
we shall see, but this has amounted to a 
hardening of doctrinal positions, a kind 
of theoretical arteriosclerosis, following 
upon Stalin’s deviation from orthodox 
Marxism-Leninism toward a more flexi- 
ble common-sense view, which reached 
its height between 1950 and 1953. The 
only area in which there has been ʻa 
significant broadening of permitted sub- 
ject matter is the history of philosophy 


8 Kommunist, 1955, No 5, pp. 22, 23 
Ttalics added. 

§ See, for example, “K itogam koordinatsion- 
nogo soveshchaniia po filosofskim problemam” 
[The Outcome of the Coordinating Confer- 
ence on Philosophical Problems], VF, 1955, 
No. 2, p. 233. 

T See, for example, Iu. Gaidukov, “Rol 
praktiki v protsesse poznantia” [The Role of 
Practice in the Cognitive Process], Kommu- 
nist, 1955, No. 3, p. 108. 
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(see below), and even here the liberali- 
zation is thus far chiefly a matter of 
programmatic declaration. 


SCOPE AND FUNCTION OF PHILOSOPHY 


A fact which has long been evident to 
students of Soviet intellectual history 
has, in recent months, come to the 
murky surface of Soviet kritika and 
samokrititka, namely, that those Soviet 
individuals, organizations, and activities 
grouped under the rubric “philosophy” 
are very little concerned with philoso- 
phy in the strict sense—not merely the 
traditional Western sense, but even the 
Marxist-Leninist sense. Any reader of 
Voprosy flosofis (the one official organ 
of Soviet “philosophic” thought), or of 
the various monographs, brochures, and 
pamphlets listed by the Soviet press as 
philosophical publications, will recog- 
nize that they contain a very high pro- 
portion of purely propangandistic, po- 
litical, socioeconomic, topical, and even 
military material, which could not by 
any stretch of usage be termed “philo- 
sophic.” For example, among Soviet 
philosophy dissertations defended in 
1953-54 we find the following: D. V. 
Ermolenko, “Cosmopolitanism as an 
Ideological Weapon of American Im- ` 
perialism in Its Struggle for World 
Domination”; A. A. Svinarenko, “So- 
viet Patriotism as the Source of the 
Might and Power of the Soviet Army”: 
V. A. Sergeev, “Military Questions in 
the Works of N. G. Chernyshevskii”! 
Countless philosophy dissertations, bro- 
chures and articles are devoted to the 
role of the Communist party in the 
building of socialism, “Soviet patriotism 
as the highest expression of proletarian 
internationalism,” and similar topics. 
Perhaps the climax of philosophic ir- 
relevance occurs in a recent Voprosy 
filosof article: 


In his report to tbe February-March 
Plenum of the Central Committee of the 
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Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
N. S. Khrushchev made special mention of 
the indubitably great importance of ferti- 
lizers: “Who does not know that there is 
no more rapid and effective means for in- 
creasing yield than fertilisers.. . P” 8 


Who indeed, unless perhaps some poor 
sequestered philosopher who has neg- 
lected his plowing in favor of Plato! 
Admittedly, this is an extreme ex- 
ample. But the “substitution of ques- 
tions of current politics for philosophi- 
cal questions” of which a recent Soviet 
writer complains?’ is highly typical of 
Soviet practice. An authoritative cri- 
tique of Soviet philosophy dissertations 
includes the (perfectly just) charge that 
many such dissertations exhibit “an ex- 
tremely remote connection with philoso- 
phy.” 1° The same source charges that 
in many cases Soviet authors construe 
history of philosophy so broadly that 
they transform it in effect into general 
history of ideology. Works on Marxist- 
Leninist philosophy, we are told, “dis- 
solve the history of philosophy in the 
history of Marxism-Leninism, failing 
to exhibit the process of development 
of specifically philosophic questions.” 1 
The same point is made by Kommunist: 
“In works on the history of philosophy, 
however strange that may seem, it is 
precisely philosophy which sometimes 
gets away.” 1? 
The reasons for such a situation are 
not far to seek: it is obviously much 


8G. S. Davtian, “Sovetskaia agrokhimiia i 
nekotorye ee zadachi” [Soviet Agrochemistry 
and Some of its Tasks], VF, 1955, No. 1, p. 
85. Italics added. 

85. P Dudel’, in a review of V. Kozlovskii, 
Antagonisticheskie i neantagonisticheskie proti- 
vorechiia [Antagonistic and Nonantagonistic 
Contradictions] (Moscow, 1954), VF, 1955, 
No. 3, p. 178. 

10 VF, 1955, No. 3, p 194. 

11 Ibid , pp. 13, 195. 

12 “Nasushchnye voprosy filosofskoi nauki” 
[Urgent Problems of Philosophic Science], 
Kommunist, 1955, No. 5, p. 17. 
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simpler, as well as politically safer, for 
Soviet philosophers to discuss general 
ideological questions, repeating current 
propagandistic exhortations and denun- 
ciations, 4 la Pravda, than to enter 
into independent analyses of philosophic 
issues and distinctions which might 
easily lead then beyond the secure and 
shallow waters of received Marxist- 
Leninist “truths’—this from the point 
of view of the individual writer (who, 
by the way, is incessantly hounded to 
publish more in his field). From the 
point of view of editorial boards, 
whether of scholarly journals or of pub- 
lishing houses, the quest for something 
to break the monotony of “philosophic” 
works, each as much like the last as 
“two drops of water” (in the Russian 
expression), must exert’ a pressure for 
inclusion of material that has little if 
any relevance to philosophy. Some such 
reasoning would appear to have under- 
Jain the decision of the editors of 
Voprosy filosofii to print the Oparin- 
Takacs discussion on the physicochemi- 
cal origins of life and the Fesenkov- 
Tikhov dispute concerning the presence 
of vegetation on Mars? Though none 
of these four papers has much to do 
with philosophy, Marxist or otherwise, 
they represent relatively bright spots in 
an otherwise gray mediocrity. Part of 
the reason, beyond the intrinsic interest 
of the questions raised, is that all the 
papers are virtually free from citations 
of the “classics” of Marxism-Leninism."* 


18 For the former see VF, 1953, No. 1, pp. 
138-42 and 1955, No. 3, pp 147-50. For the 
latter see VF, 1954, No. 3, pp. 106-24 and 
1955, No. 1, pp. 92-102. 

14 It may be noted in passing that, while 
the number of quotations from Stalin’s writ- 
ings has greatly declined in philosophic works 
published since mid-1953, such quotations have 
by no means disappeared. Quotations from 
Lenin are more ubiquitous than ever. Marx 
is rarely quoted in philosophic works as a 
doctrinal authority, although he is occasion- 
ally cited as an example of the application of 
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In addition, the authors are not them- 
selves philosophers, but, respectively, 
biochemists, an astrophysicist, and an 
“astrobiologist” (a Soviet.specialist who 
studies the forms of life—if any-——on 
other planets). Soviet émigrés confirm 
the impression which one gains from a 
comparison of Soviet publications in 
philosophy with those in the special sci- 
ences, namely, that professors of dialec- 
tical materialism (dtamatchikt, as they 
are somewhat contemptuously dubbed) 
are among the least competent and least 
respected members of the Soviet scien- 
tific and academic community. There 
is no evidence from the postwar or post- 
Stalinist period to indicate any change 
in this situation. 

Inconsistently enough, in the same 
breath in which they criticize philoso- 
phers for systematic irrelevancy, Soviet 
authorities go on to urge tasks upon 
them which are far from philosophical. 
A Kommuntst editorial states that phi- 
losophers must be militant materialists, 
“assisting the party in every way to 
educate the workers in the spirit of 
communism, Communist morality, .. . 
tirelessly propagandizing the masses with 
a scientific, materialistic, atheistic world 
view.” 1 Philosophers must make plain 
the decisive role of the masses in the 
shaping of history, and this “in indis- 
soluble connection with the root ques- 
tions of party politics, strategy, and 


Marxist-Leninist dialectic Engels is a -close 
runner-up to Lenin, and Mao Tse-tung has 
been quoted on occasion when some other 
“classic? would have served doctrinal pur- 
poses equally well. It may be worth men- 
tioning that until March 1953 Voprosy filosofii 
printed footnotes at the bottoms of pages, so 
that it was easy to determine the frequency 
of quotations from a given author Now ref- 
erences are given in parentheses in the text— 
a change doubtless motivated both by con- 
siderations of economy and “popularity” and 
by the desire to render less obvious the abrupt 
decrease in the frequency of Stalin quotations 

16 “Nasushchnye voprosy ...,” Kommu- 
nist, 1955, No. 5, pp. 12, 13. 
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tactics. . . .” Soviet philosophers are 
castigated for “failing to exhibit the sci- 
entific foundations of party policy.” 1° 


PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNALS—U. S. 
AND USSR 


This unphilosophical character of much 
Soviet “philosophy” tends to cut the 
ground from beneath Soviet claims to 
preserve the dignity and autonomy of 
philosophy vis-a-vis the special sciences 
and politics—in alleged contrast to the 
subservient status of philosophy in 
“bourgeois” countries. The Soviet claim, 
in my view, is also taken too seriously 
by such otherwise highly perceptive 
critics of Soviet philosophy as Bochen- 
ski“ and Wetter.® This situation 
also takes the edgé from the Soviet as- 
sertion that the small circulation of 


' American philosophical journals is evi- 


dence of a decline of philosophy in the 
United States.1® Besides the fact that 
at least eight such journals are pub- 
lished in the United States, many Ameri- 
can philosophers regularly follow and 
contribute to English, Australian, and 
Continental journals. The fifty thou- 
sand subscribers to Voprosy flosofis, 
the only Soviet philosophical journal, 
seem less impressive when we recall 
how little philosophy it contains (aside 
from the question of the quality of this 
strictly philosophical residuum) in com- 
parison with American and West Euro- 
pean journals, which are devoted almost 
exclusively to philosophy in the strict 
sense. 

18 Ibid., pp 15, 16. 

1T I M. Bocheński, “On Soviet Philosophy,” 
Review of Politics, July 1951—an article 
based on Bochenski’s admirable little book, 
Der sowjetrussische dialektische Materialismus 
(Berne, 1950). 

18 Gustav A Wetter, Der dialektische Ma- 
ferialismus,; seine Geschichte und sein System 
in der Sowjetunion (Vienna, 1952). An Eng- 
lish translation of this work is to be pub- 
lished by Routledge & Kegan Paul in Lon- 


don and Praeger in New York. 
19 Cf. VF, 1955, No 2, p 243. 
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Formar Locic AND DIALECTIC 


It is not the intent of the present 
paper to offer a survey or summary of 
the body of current Soviet philosophical 
doctrine.” Instead, certain recent de- 
velopments in logic, philosophy of sci- 
ence, theory of knowledge, ethical and 
social theory, and history of philosophy 
will be singled out for comment. 

The dramatic shift in policy toward 
formal logic, marked by the Central 
Committee decision of November 1946 
to reintroduce logic courses into second- 
ary (and higher) education—after a 
quarter-century of violent attacks upon 
formal logic as static, metaphysical, 
and “bourgeois”—has been widely dis- 
cussed.”! But until early 1955, when 
the editors of Voprosy flosofi printed 
an open letter from two Soviet logicians, 
it was not known in the West how hol- 
low the apparent “triumph” of formal 
logic in the Soviet academic system had 
been. It had been known that a series 
of textbooks prepared after 1946 for 
secondary school logic courses were, one 
after another, condemned as unsuitable; 
but it had not been known that the 
search for a satisfactory text was effec- 
tively discontinued in 1954. Nor had 
it been known that logic was excluded 
from the list of subjects required for the 
“certificate of maturity’—along with 


20 The best brief accounts are those of 
Bocheński, of. cit. (note 17 supra). The ex- 
haustive account is Wetter’s, op. cit (note 18 
supra). An excellent critical study, thus far 
available only in Russian, is B Petrov (Vy- 
sheslavtsev), Fillosofskaya nishcheta marks- 
izma [The Philosophic Poverty of Marxism] 
(Frankfurt am Main, 1952). I have discussed 
this work in detail in the Review of Meta- 
physics, Vol. 9 (1955), pp 90-105. 

21 Cf. A. Philipov, Logic and Dialectic in 
the Soviet Union (New York, 1952); Wetter, 
op. cit. (note 18 supra), Part II, Chap. X I 
have surveyed recent Soviet developments in 
this field in the Journal of Symbolic Logic, 
Vol. 17 (1952), pp. 124-28; Vol. 18 (1953), 
pp 83-86, and Vol. 19 (1954), p. 149. 
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singing, drawing, and physical educa- 
tion. Furthermore, we now learn that 


in secondary schools “in recent years” 


teachers of logic have not been per- 
mitted to assign written work—a re- 
striction which would sharply reduce the 
effectiveness of their teaching. Various 
officials of the Ministry of Education 
have made it clear that logic is soon to 
be dropped from the secondary school 
curriculum. And the training of logic 
teachers in Soviet teachers colleges was 
discontinued as of 1954, despite the con- 
tinuing shortage of trained personnel in 
this field.?? 

Presumably these measures have not, 
as yet, affected the teaching of logic at 
the university level; nevertheless, the 
threatened elimination of logic from the 
secondary school curriculum, if carried 
out, would constitute a sharp reversal 
for Soviet defenders of formal logic. 

It is not difficult to agree with N. Z. 
Chavchavadze’s characterization of the 
discussion on the relation of formal 
logic to dialectic which was carried on 
in the pages of Voprosy filosofii during 
1950 and 1951. He calls it “badly | 
handled, clarifying nothing,” adding that 
the editorial article “summing up” the 
discussion “failed to resolve the con- 
troversial questions.” ** What appeared 
at the time as a qualified victory for 
the defenders of formal logic now dwin- 
dles to something much less solid. The 
present focus of attack is that group of 
Soviet logicians, headed by Bakradze 
and Kondakov, who defend the au- 
tonomy and importance of formal logic 
(in its traditional Aristotelian form) 
and allegedly “belittle” the role of 
Marxist-Leninist dialectic. Thus M. B. 
Mitin, long an authoritative spokesman 


22P. V Tavanets and V. M Boguslavskii, 
“O prepodavanii logiki v srednei shkole” [On 
the Teaching of Logic in the Secondary 
School], VF, 1955, No. 1, pp 220, 221. ; 

28 “K itogam ... problemam,” VF, 1955, 
No. 2, p. 233. : 
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for Soviet philosophers, currently de- 
plores the “wide acceptance among us 
during recent years of incorrect, harm- 
ful views on the question of the relation 
between formal and dialectical-material- 
ist logic.” 24 

A long-editorial statement in the latest 
issue of Voprosy flosofie to reach tkis 
country ° attacks Soviet “vulgarizers” 
who want.to do away with dialectical 
logic altogether, and who allegedly be- 
came even more impudent in their “re- 
visionism” after the official termination 
of the discussion of the relation of logic 
to dialectic in 1951. The editors accuse 
G. F. Aleksandrov, who headed the 
Institute of Philosophy of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences—the leading philo- 


sophical institution in the country——be-° 


tween 1947 and 1954, of supporting 
these erring philosophers by wholly neg- 
lecting theoretical problems of dialec- 
tical logic. After a detailed critique of 
the logic texts of both Bakradze (19351) 
and Kondakov (1954), the editors con- 
clude: 


The rejection of dialectical logic, the re- 
placement of dialectical logic by formal 
logic, leads to the crudest and most harm- 
ful vulgarization of the philosophical foun- 
dations of Marxism-Leninism and the poli- 
tics of the Marxist Party.?¢ 


This “nihilistic” movement involves 


. a whole system of views in logic, 
views Clearly deviant from Marxism. What 
might in the beginning have been consid- 
ered—with some straining—as a conflict of 
opinions within the limits of Marxism has 
now quite openly gone beyond those limits. 


24M B Mitin, “V. I Lenin—velikii mate- 
rialist-dialektik” [V. I. Lenin—a Great Mate- 
rialist Dialectician], Kommunist, 1955, No. 7, 
p. 21 

25 “Protiv putanitsy i vulgarizatsii v vopro- 
sakh logiki” [Against Confusion and Vulgari- 
zation in Questions of Logic], VF, 1955, No. 
3, pp 158-71: 

26 Ibid., p.*163. 
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... We must put a decisive end to this 
erroneous tendency.** 


Judging from the incoherent analyses 
and strained distinctions which charac- 
terize the latest works on the subject, 
the future of philosophical writing on 
logic in the Soviet Union is not bright.?* 
The trend toward a genuine rehabilita- 
tion of formal logic, which began in 
1946-47 and gained considerable mo- 
mentum after Stalin’s linguistics state- 
ments of 1950, would appear to have 
been definitely reversed. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF MATHEMATICIANS 


It should be noted, however, that 
while Soviet philosophers have wholly 
neglected the important developments of 
mathematical logic during the past half 
century, Soviet mathematicians, writing 
in technical mathematical journals, have 
continued, throughout this and earlier 
periods, to make significant contribu- 
tions to the development of this spe- 
cialized field. Examples are the recent 
work of P. 5. Novikov on logical para- 
doxes; B. A. Trakhtenbrot on the de- ~ 
cision problem for finite classes; A. A. 
Markov on the impossibility of certain 
algorithms for associative systems; and 
A. A. Zykov on the spectrum problem 
in the second-order functional calculus.*® 

Soviet mathematicians have also done 
pioneer work in the development of 
probability theory, a discipline culti- 


27 Ibid., p. 171. 

28 After 1950 all Soviet logicians agreed that 
formal logic itself (though not isterpretations 
of 1t) was above class distinctions, common to 
all classes, hence not a weapon of ideological 
warfare But now we find logic characterized 
-m the aggressive tone of pre-1950 state- 
ments—as “a militant sector in the struggle 
against the ideology of imperialist reaction” 
(“Nasushchnye voprosy...,? Kommunist, 
1955, No. 5, p. 17). 

29 My translation of Zykov’s paper is being 
published in the American Mathematical So- 
ciety Translations, Series 2, Vol. 3 (1956), pp 
1-14, 
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vated in the West by philosophers as 
well as mathematicians (as a part of 
the theory of inductive inference and sci- 
entific methodology). The major names 
are S. N. Bernstein, A. Ia. Khinchin, 
and A. N. Kolmogorov. Academician 
Kolmogorov has made major contribu- 
tions both to the working out of a 
theory of probable and statistical infer- 
ence on a foundation of set theory and 
to the special extension of this theory to 
what he calls “ramified contingencies.” 
Soviet philosophers, in contrast, have 
contributed nothing to this field. 


THEORY oF KNOWLEDGE; PHILOSOPHY 
OF SCIENCE 


Theory of knowledge has long been 
one of the most barren “sectors” of the 
Soviet philosophical “front.” With the 
single exception of M. A. Markov’s inter- 
esting essay of 1947 on the role played 
by instruments in the cognition of mi- 
crophenomena *°—-which was promptly 
denounced as Machian, Kantian, and a 
resurrection of Plekhanov’s discredited 
theory of hieroglyphs—Soviet episte- 
mologists have limited themselves to 
quoting, paraphrasing, and rhavsodizing 
over Engels’ and .Lenin’s bleak and 
naive “theory of reflection.” In sum- 
ming up a discussion on the role of 
practice in cognition, the editors of 
Voprosy fosoft admitted that it had 
not been very fruitful, since all the 
questions under discussion had “long 
since been settled by Marxist-Leninist 
doctrine.” They added, however, that 
it had cleared up the “confusions” exist- 
ing in the minds of some comrades on 
points of epistemology.” 


80M. A. Markov, “O prirode fizicheskogo 
znaniia” [On the Nature of Physical Knowl- 
edgel, VF, 1947, No. 2, pp. 140-76. For a 
summary of Markov’s argument see Wetter, 
op. cit (note 18 supra), pp. 361-65. Markov 
himself is a physicist rather than a philoso- 
pher. 

8i“Ot redaktsii” [From the Editors], VF, 
1955, No. 1, p. 145. Cf. also'“O diskussiiakh 
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In the area of philosophy of science, 
especially philosophy of physics, the 
picture is somewhat less depressing, in 
part at least because most of the discus- 
sion has been carried on by physicists 
rather than philosophers. That the gap 
between the two professions is sharp, if 
not unbridgeable, is evidenced by nu- 
merous Soviet statements. ‘Thus, Pro- 
fessor B. M. Kedrov, a philosopher, 
urges philosophers to study the natural 
sciences, and scientists to study philoso- 
phy.*? The editors of Kommunist com- 
plain that “discussions in the natural 
sciences proceed without the active par- 
ticipation of philosophers. . .. There 
has been a certain weakening of the re~. 
lations between philosophers and natu- 
ral scientists. . . .” At the present time, 
“philosophers help natural scientists very 
little” because they are not sufficiently 
familiar with contemporary scientific de- 
velopments. And scientists still do not 
see the need for philosophy in their own 
work.” 

An example of a reasonably fruitful 
discussion was that on relativity theory 
-——both because of the active participa- 
tion of physicists and because much of 
the discussion was not strictly philo- 
sophical at all (hence not Marxist-Len- 
inist), but concerned with the broader 
aspects of physical theory—interpreta- 
tion, terminology, and so forth. The 
official summing up states that the 
“overwhelming majority of the discus- 
sants prize relativity theory as one of 
the major achievements of physics.” * 
A. A. Maksimov, who, while accepting 
the mathematical apparatus of relativity 
theory, rejected its physical conse- 


v nauchnykh zhurnalakh” [On the Discussions 
in Scientific Journals], Kommunist, 1955, No. 
7, p. 120. 

824K ftogam . 
No 2, p. 230. 

88 “Nasushchnye voprosy .. . 
nist, 1955, No. 5, pp. 19-20. 

84K jitogam ... otnositel’nosti,’ VF, 1955, 
No. 1, p. 135 f 


. . problemam,” VF, 1955, 


> Kommu- 
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quences, was repudiated as a “vulgar- 
izing” “subjectivist.” 3 Several physi- 
cists felt that the ttle of Ejinstein’s 
theory was inappropriate; one sugges- 
tion was that the general theory of rela- 
tivity be renamed the “theory of gravi- 
tational warping of the spatiotemporal 
metric.” © The proposed title is some- 
what inelegant, but it does accurately 
convey a major emphasis of the general 
theory of relativity. 

Of interest in this connection is Leo- 
pold Infeld’s article on relativity theory 
(a translation from the Polish) % and 
his polemical exchange with Soviét 
academician V. A. Fok. The dispute 
between G. F. Drukarev and M. E. 
Omelianski on Heisenberg’s principle of 
uncertainty in quantum mechanics is 
carried on at a high level of technical 
competence.*® (Both men are physi- 
cists.) It is worth noting that Heisen- 
berg’s Philosophical Problems of Nu- 
clear Science was published in Russian 
translation late in 1953, presaging a 
new policy toward the publication of 
works of non-Marxist, indeed “idealist,” 
foreign scientists. In a long introduc- 
tion to the Russian edition Soviet read- 
ers are warned that while Heisenberg’s 


theoretical contributions to quantum- 


mechanics are sound and important, his 
own interpretations of them are ideal- 
istic, Machian, and generally anathema 
to good Marxist-Leninists. Omelianski 
re-emphasizes this point in an article 
published in Voprosy flosofu.” To 
date, however, the Heisenberg transla- 
tion is a unique phenomenon. Com- 


as Ibid , p. 136. 
867 B Novik, “O sootnoshenii prostranstva, 


vremeni i materi? [On the Interrelations of. 


Space, Time, and Matter], VF, 1955, No. 3, 
p 143. 

87 “Neskol’ko zamechanii o teorii otnosi- 
tel’nosti” [Some Remarks on Relativity 
Theory], VF, 1954, No. 5, pp. 173-78. 

88 VF, 1955, No. 3, pp. 155-57. 

88 Ibid., pp. 151-54. 

401955, No 1, pp 189-95, 
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parable works of Schrödinger and Op- 
penheimer, for example, which might be 
of equal interest to Soviet readers, have 
not been translated.“ 


SOCIAL AND ETHICAL THEORY 


Stalin’s statements on linguistics con- 
cerning the relative autonomy of cer- 
tain superstructural elements and the 
“creative role?” of the superstructure 
vis-a-vis the economic base of society 
were widely applied between 1950 and 
1953 by a large number of Soviet 
writers, in fields as diverse as jurispru- 
dence, economics, linguistics, philoso- 
phy, and the natural sciences. Their 
chief application in philosophy (in ad- 
dition to that in logic, which we have 
just considered) was to social theory. 
Countless Soviet statements of the pe- 
riod stressed that, in socialist society, 
the relations and forces of production 
are not uniquely independent variables 
(as classical Marxism held), but that 
ideological factors—law, the state, po- 
litical institutions, as well as philosophy, 
science, and art—can reciprocally in- 
fluence the economic base. Taking one 
text almost at random, we find Kareva 
emphasizing the “enormous creative 
role” of Soviet law and the Soviet 
state, “their great influence in trans- 
forming the economic base of society.” +? 

Since 1954, however, there has been 
a significant retreat from this position 
toward a more orthodox Marxism-Len- 
inism. Aleksandrov’s book on Stalin’s 
linguistics statements and dialectical ma- 
terialism is now criticized for “slurring 


417 Kuznetsov, reviewing Max Laue’s Ge- 
schickte der Physik in Kommunist, 1955, No. 
12, suggests the publication of a Russian trans- 
lation. It is too early to say whether this 
suggestion will be followed. 

42M. P. Kareva, Pravo i nravstvennost’? v 
sotsialisticheskom obschesive [Law and Mor- 
ality in Socialist Society] (Moscow, 1951), pp. 
21-22. For translations of typical statements, 
see Current Digest of the Soviet Press, Vol 2 
(1950), No. 35, p. 5, and No. 37, p. 11. 
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over the determining role of the base 
and exaggerating the role of the super- 
structure.” *® More generally, we read, 
“In the recent past certain books and 
articles have exhibited errors of a volun- 
taristic character in the interpretation 
of economic laws and the role of the 
state in socialist society.” ** In other 
words, the unilateral causal determinism 
of the economic base of society is here 
reasserted against those authors who, in 
the spirit of Stalin’s utterances of 1950, 
had questioned this determinism, put- 
ting forward an alternative “interven- 
tionist” or “‘voluntaristic” view of the 
dynamics of social change. It must be 
said that, if one is going to talk about 
social structure and historical dynamics 
in terms of base and superstructure, the 
1950-53 position, with its admission 
of reciprocal influences, seems much 
sounder than that which is now being 
asserted against it. However, because 
of the misleading metaphorical character 
and dubious explanatory power of the 
base-superstructure image it would be 
better to dispense with it altogether. 
This drastic step, unfortunately, has not 
been suggested by any Soviet writer. 
There have been no comparable doc- 
trinal shifts in the post-Stalinist (or 
postwar) period with respect to ethical 
theory. .Lenin’s Machiavellian view of 
morality remains canonical: whatever 
furthers the cause of communism is 
“moral”; whatever obstructs or impedes 
that cause is “immoral.” In a current 
Soviet formulation: “The only scientific 
criterion of morality is the defense of 
the interests of the victory of commu- 
nism. ...”*5 Another writer puts the 
point more bluntly: “In our time only 


what furthers the destruction of capi- 


48 ““Nasushchnye voprosy ... 
nist, 1955, No. 5, p 15. 

44 Ibid., p. 16. 

45 “Nravstvennost’ kommunisticheskaia” 
[Communist Morality], Bol’shaia Sovetskata 
Entsiklopediia, 2d ed, Vol. 30 (1954), p. 207. 
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talism and the victory of communism 
is moral.” 4 Again: “The highest cri- 
terion of Communist morality is . 


self-sacrificing struggle for commu- 
nism.” 47 
Current Soviet works in “ethical 


theory” are chiefly exhortations aimed 
at making the Soviet citizen meet his 
“moral obligations,” so defined—sub- 
ordinating his individual interests to 
collective, sociopolitical interests in all 
cases of conflict between the two. This 
general obligation entails such specific 
obligations as “respect for social prop- 
erty”; Soviet patriotism—sharply dis- 
tinguished (but it seems to be a 
distinction without a difference) from 
“bourgeois chauvinism”; socialist inter- 
nationalism, also sharply distinguished 
from “bourgeois cosmopolitanism.” All 
of these “principles” are variations on 
the central theme of the individual’s 
absolute subordination, loyalty, and de- 
votion to the “collective.” In general, 
Soviet writings on “ethics,” besides 
being exhaustingly repetitious, contain 
vanishingly little ethical theory in the 
strict sense. 

Of more interest is the polemic and 
criticism——some of it quite relevant and 
philosophically sophisticated—directed 
by Soviet writers against contemporary 
pragmatic, positivistic, and existentialist 
ethics. A good example is to be found 
in P. A. Shariia’s O nekotorykh vopro- 
sakh kommunisticheskoit morali [On 
Certain Problems of Communist Mo- 
rality],“® a work which also contains 
the most literate discussion in postwar 
Soviet philosophy of the problem of 
determinism and freedom.“ However, 

46M Z. Selektor, ‘Politika i moral ” [Poli- 
tics and Morals], VF, 1951, No. 4, p. 67 

41O. Tselikova, ım a review of A. F. 
Shishkin, Osnovy kommuuntsticheskoi morali 
[Foundations of Communist Morality] (Mos- 
cow, 1955), Kommunist, 1955, No. 10, pp. 
103-7. 


48 Moscow, 1951. 
49 Ibid., pp 42-52. 
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Shariia’s own position—for which, with 
some straining of texts, he attempts to 
„adduce Lenin’s support—involving as it 
‘does a mitigation of strict determinism 
and an assertion of the “relative free- 
dom of choice” between objectively ex- 
isting possibilities, has received no sup- 
port from other Soviet authors. And 
Shariia himself has published nothing 
since 1951. 


History oF PHILOSOPHY 


That there has been a certain mel- 
lowing in the Soviet attitude toward the 
study of the history of Western phi- 
losophy, including contemporary “bour- 
geois” philosophy, is indicated by three 
related bits of evidence. First, transla- 
tions have begun to appear of certain 
foreign works which had not hitherto 
been issued under Soviet auspices, for 
example, Bacon’s New Atlantis and 
Montaigne’s Essays (both published in 
Moscow during 1954). To be sure, 
neither of these thinkers is of a philo- 
sophical persuasion sharply opposed to 
that of the Soviet authorities; but 
neither of them could accurately be 
called either atheistic or materialistic. 
Also, 1954 saw the publication of a Rus- 
sian translation of S. Chatterjee and 
D. M. Datta’s Introduction to Indian 
Philosophy, an event difficult to im- 
agine in the Stalinist period. 

Second, Soviet journals, especially 
Voprosy ÑMosofi and Kommunist, have, 
since 1953, reviewed a number of West- 
ern studies in Russian philosophy and 
intellectual history which had previ- 
ously received the “silent: treatment.” 
Zenkovskii’s History of Russian Phi- 
losophy, first published in Paris in 1948 
and 1950 (in Russian), and Losskii’s 
History of Russian Philosophy, pub- 
lished in New York in 1951, remained 
unnoticed in the Soviet press until mid- 
1955. Then, in a single issue of Vop- 
rosy filosofii an editorial described this 
situation as “intolerable” and a long re- 
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view article was devoted to the Zen- 
kovskii and Losskii volumes. A similar 
review article later appeared in Kom- 
muntst.°° The reviews, of course, are 
critical; but Zenkovskii’s point of view, 
in the Tarakanov review, is quite fairly 
represented, with some recourse to di- 
rect quotation of the author. The 
spasmodic attacks interspersed between 
paragraphs of quite calm analysis have 
the disconnected air of editorial after- 
thoughts. 

In the third place, a series of rela- 
tively “objective” expository and criti- 
cal articles on thinkers long neglected 
by Soviet philosophers has recently ap- 
peared: Locke, Kant, Spinoza (the last 
named had been much discussed during 
the late 1920’s and early 1930’s, but not 
since the war); German “classical phi- 
losophy,” especially Hegel; and Montes- 
quieu, the bicentennial of whose death 
was widely celebrated in the Soviet Un- 
ion during 1955. 

At the same time, there has been a 
certain liberalizing-of the attitude to- 
ward earlier Russian thinkers. For ex- 
ample, Skovoroda, long neglected or 


‘curtly dismissed with the epithet “mys- 


tic and idealist,” is the subject of a 
recent brochtire.5* M. I. Karinskil, a- 
Russian Orthodox priest and a highly 
competent and original logician of the 
late nineteenth century, has recently re- 
ceived a certain amount of favorable at- 


SON, G. Tarakanov, “Fal’sifikatory istorii 
russkoi filosofskoi mysli” [Falsifiers of the 
History of Russian Philosophic Thought], VF, 
1955, No. 3, pp. 73-85; V. Malinin, N. Tara- 
kanov, and I. Shchipanov, “Protiv sovremen- _ 
nykh burzhuaznykh fal’sifikatorov istorii rus- 
skoi filosofi” [Against Contemporary Bour- 
geois Falsifiers of the History of Russian 
Philosophy], Kommunist, 1955, No. 10, pp. 
62-76. A very brief article is devoted to 
Losskii in the second edition of the Bolskata 
Sovetskaia Entsıklopedtia, Vol. 25 (1954). 

61T. A. Bilych, G. S. Skovoroda—vydatu- 
shchisia ukrainskii flosof XVUI veka [G. S. 
Skovoroda-~an Outstanding Eighteenth-Cen- 
tury Ukrainian Philosopher], Kiev, 1953. 
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tention; he rates an article and portrait 
in Volume 20 (1953) of the second edi- 
tion of the Bol’shata Sovetskata Ent- 
stklopedua, The complete works of 
Alexander Herzen, not published in the 
Soviet Union since the early 1920's 
(although selected works have been re- 
printed), are now being issued in thirty 
volumes, of which the first four are 
available. Most recently, a complete 
edition of Dostoevsky’s novels and short 
stories (in ten volumes) has been an- 
nounced for publication, beginning in 
1956. 

Recent Soviet statements insist upon 
the necessity of studying—and, of 
course, refuting-—Russian idealists, not 
simply materialists, as had hitherto 
been the practice.5* The importance of 
this shift will become evident when it is 
recalled that in Soviet parlance “ideal- 
ist” is a blanket term applied indis- 
criminately to such very diverse think- 
ers as Bakunin, Lavrov, Mikhailov- 
skii, Kropotkin, Leontiev, Soloviev, and 
Berdiaev. Among Western philosophers 
Soviet writers class Dewey, Santayana, 
Whitehead, Maritain, Jaspers, and Car- 
nap as “idealists”! 

An editorial in Voprosy filosofi, call- 
ing upon philosophers to “raise the theo- 
retical and ideological level of studies 
in the history of philosophy,” "° com- 
plains that “on the whole the elabora- 
tion of the history of philosophy is still 
in a very poor state.” °* The editorial 
goes on to comment that “not long ago” 
(namely, during the 1920’s and early 
1930’s) Soviet historians undervalued 
Russian history and culture. But “most 
recently there has been a certain spread- 
ing of an equally erroneous, nihilistic 
attitude toward the achievements of for- 


62 Cf, Tarakanov, op. cit. (note 50 supra), 
p. 83. 

58 “Povyshat’ ideino-teoreticheskii uroven’ 
issledovanii po istorii filosofi,” VF, 1955, No. 
3, pp 3-16. ` 

5t Fbid., p. 6. 
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eign culture and science, and, related 
to this, the history of philosophic 
thought in the West.” 5 G. F. Alek- 
sandrov is explicitly accused of such 
nihilism—-an opposite extreme from his 
earlier “error” (for which Zhdanov had 
chastised him) of “liberal-vegetarian 
praise” of Western European thinkers. 
The collectively written History of Phi- 
losophy (two volumes), of which he was 
in charge from 1947 until late 1953, is 
described as offensively nihilistic toward 
foreign philosophy. It is now under- 
going a thorough revision.°* The previ- 
ous Minimizing (in this text and others) 
of Western influences upon Belinskij, 
Chernyshevskii, Dobroliubov, and others 
is now repudiated as erroneous. 

Elsewhere complaints are registered 
that too little work has been done 
on American social and philosophic 
thought; °™ that the works of Hegel, 
Feuerbach, and other pre-Marxist phi- 
losophers have not been republished for 
many years; that the printings of trans- 
lations of the works of contemporary 
foreign scholars and scientists are much 
too small.’ “The matter of publica- 
tion of the works of outstanding foreign 
philosophers during the last few years 
has been neglected—-which is absolutely 
intolerable.” ®® And again: “We must 
get rid of the prejudice still held by cer- 
tain Soviet scientists and scholars that 
in capitalist countries science is inca- 
pable of creating anything of value.” ®° 

55 Ibid., pp 6-7. 

56 Aleksandrov’s star has recently fallen very 
low. He was elevated by Malenkov from his 
position as head of the Institute of Philosophy 
to that of Minister of Culture of the USSR 
(March 16, 1954), was dismissed in disgrace 
a year later, and has not been heard from 
since. Cf. Pravda, March 22, 1955, p. 2. 

57 VF, 1955, No. 3, p. 195. 

58 “Neotlozhnye zadachi izdatel’stv’ [Im- 
mediate Tasks of the Publishing Houses], 
Kommunist, 1955, No. 4, p. 48. 

88 VF, 1955, No. 3, p. 16 

60 “Nasushchnye voprosy ...,” Kommu- 
nist, 1955, No. 5, p. 21. 
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As yet, however, these are bare pro- 
grammatic statements. Only time will 
tell whether Soviet philosophers are to 
be permitted to study and discuss in de- 
tail hitherto forbidden thinkers, whether 
Western or Russian. 


Kritika ann Samokrttika 
IN PHILOSOPHY 


The low quality of philosophy teach- 
ing, research, dissertation writing, and 
general publication has recently been 
the object of searching criticism by offi- 
cial Soviet organs. Of the thousand-odd 
philosophy dissertations defended dur- 
ing the decade 1945—55 (fifty being doc- 
toral dissertations and nine hundred and 


fifty “candidate’s” dissertations), only 


about one hundred were good enough 
to publish. There is much duplication 
of subjects; many dissertations are un- 
original compilations, marred by “quot- 
ology” (“tsitatnichestvo”), schematism, 
and dogmatism.* As for the disserta- 
tion defense, it still is “too much like a 
dress parade, a jubilee celebration at 
which peðple pay each other compli- 
ments.” °° The system of guidance for 
graduate students in philosophy needs 
to be overhauled; professors should be 
held responsible for the quality of their 
students’ preparation, not just for the 
number of hours they spend in “con- 
sultation” with them, as at present. 

Of the thousand-odd graduate phi- 
losophers in the Soviet Union, only 
about one hundred publish regularly; 
the other nine hundred are “resting on 
their laurels.’ Many philosophers do 
not work very hard; they prefer a quiet 
life: 


61 These charges, originally made in Kom- 
munist, 1955, No. 5, p 24, were later ex- 
panded in VF, 1955, No. 3, pp 12, 193-96. 
We have already seen that many philosophy 
dissertations are written on subjects remote 
from philosophy. 

62 VF, 1955, No. 3, p. 196. 
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Their philosophical swords are covered with 
rust... , bleak “quotology” has become 
their stock-in trade. . . . They are capable 
of making a deal with their conscience, 
praising a book to the skies today and just 
as readily tearing it to pieces tomorrow. 
... We must put an end to such de- 
pravity.®3 


It would presumably be of no avail for 
ordinary Soviet philosophers to remind 
their critics that book-review policy is 
dictated from above! 

As for philosophic discussion, it is 
said to be at a low theoretical level, - 
often merely verbal, scholastic, inco- 
herent, and°a general waste of time. 
There is too much labeling of one’s op- 
ponents, without grounds, as “meta- 
physicians,” “idealists,” “‘subjectivists,” 
or “objectivists.” % Published articles 
are found to exhibit all the defects at- 
tributed to philosophy dissertations and 
also to be marked by occasional out- 
right plagiarisms from other Soviet 
sources.® Voprosy filosofis, in a spasm 
of self-criticism, deplores the low theo- 
retical level of its articles; its secretary, 
M. I. Sidorov, reports, rather lamely, in 
partial extenuation, that a large -num- 
ber of even worse articles were not 
printed.** Kommunist finds that the 
editors of Voprosy Mosofs fail to print _ 
articles on a number of important philo- 
sophical problems and its “summing 
up” articles which conclude discussions 
are sometimes obscure and incoherent— 
for example, that on philosophical prob- 
lems of psychology in Number 4 of 
1954.87 

One can only say to all this—as to 
so much kritika and samokrttska-—that 


68 “Nasushchnye voprosy .., Kommu- 
nist, 1955, No. 5, p 22 
6¢“C) diskussiiakh . . . ,” Kommunist, 1955, 


No. 7, p. 122. 

66 VF, 1955, No. 3, p. 176. 

66 “K itogam ... problemam,” VF, 1955, 
No 2, p. 233. 

67 “O diskussiiakh .. . ,” Kommunist, 1955, 
No, 7, pp. 124, 127. 
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the Soviet critics have taken the words 
right out of one’s mouth! 


CONCLUSION 


Of the three significant shifts in So- 
Viet philosophical theory and practice 
since the death of Stalin, two-——those 
concerning formal logic and the theory 
of superstructures—represent retreats 
from Stalin’s “revisionist” position to a 
more rigidly orthodox Marxism-Lenin- 
ism. ‘The third, the only hopeful sign 
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on the philosophical horizon, is ex- 
pressed in a slightly increased hospi- 
tality toward the ideas of non-Marxist- 
Leninist thinkers. But this at present 
is little more than a program and 
promise for future action. There is no 
sign at all of any slackening of the gen- 
erally authoritarian and dogmatic char- 
acter of Soviet philosophy and no indi- 
cation, despite misleading verbal claims 
to the contrary, of any genuine freedom 
of philosophic reflection, discussion, or 
criticism. 
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Soviet Science in the Post-Staln Era 
By JoHN TURKEVICH 


N this age when science and tech- 

nology are dominant factors in the 
might of a nation, an assessment of So- 
viet science is particularly timely. Re- 
cent years have shown marked advances 
in many areas of Soviet science and 
technology and an increasing conformity 
with the principles of world-wide science. 

Science of any nation has both inter- 
national and national characteristics. In 
its international aspects, science moves 
‘along a broad front with scientists of 
many nations contributing to its prog- 
ress. : The atomic age was ushered into 
the twentieth century by Planck, Heis- 
enberg, Hahn, and Einstein, Germans; 
by Bohr, a Dane; by Rutherford and 
Aston, Britons; by Fermi, an Italian; 
by Curie and Joliot from France; by 
Lawrence, Urey, and Rabi, Americans. 
Ease and freedom of communication— 
an assurance of cross-fertilization of 
ideas—-has been associated with science 
ever since it freed itself from the 
mumbo jumbo of the witch doctors and 
the obscure jargon of the alchemical 
adepts. Western science of the last 
three centuries has been characterized 
by widespread and rapid exchange of 
information on new discoveries and ad- 
vances. Exchanges of visits to labora- 
tories have been commonplace. Formal 


training of advanced students is often 


supplemented by further study under 
distinguished foreign scholars. Finally, 
it is a principle universally recognized 
in the West that science brooks no in- 
terference, political or ideological, in its 
search for truth. It is a firm tenet in 
the faith of a scientist that scientific 
truths are based on experiments; that 


valid experiments can be reproduced in 
any country irrespective of race, na- 


‘tionality, or ideological outlook; and 


that dogmatic deductions from religious 
belief, neat philosophical formulations, 
or social-economic ideology have no 
place, as such, in the structure of sci- 
entific knowledge. 

On the other hand science has its 
national characteristics. Through his 
knowledge and skills a scientist dis- 
charges his primary responsibility—the 
defense of his country. Through their . 
inventiveness and perseverance, scien- 
tists and engineers are bolstering up 
the economic strength of their coun- 
tries and guaranteeing an increase in 
the standard of living. Science and 
technology are part of a national life. 
As such, in common with other national 
institutions, they have a tradition, or- 
ganization, capital goods, budget, train- 
ing of personnel, personalities, and in- 
teraction with other groups of society. 
These various components have a strong 
national coloring differing from one 
country to another. They give charac- 
ter to the scientific activity of a given 
country. l 

The character of Soviet science is 
Russian. Characteristics commonly as- 
sociated with Soviet politics, economics, 
and intellectual activity can be recog- 
nized in science. During the last few 
decades, crawling within the shell of its 
national existence, Russian science has 
lost considerable strength through its 
isolation from the co-operation and 
helpful criticism of world science. Dur- 
ing the postwar period, its domination 
by Marxist and Stalinist ideology re- 
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sulted in a distortion of scientific truths, 
a convulsive re-examination of scien- 
tific tenets, disappearance of important 
branches of science, and strained rela- 
tionships with the scientists of other 
lands. Soviet science not only lost 
prestige, it lost strength—it had tam- 
pered with the recognized principles of 
obtaining scientific truths, replacing the 
authority of an experimental result by 
the authority of an ideological principle. 

The last three years have seen a 
change in Soviet science. The truculent 
attitude has disappeared; the isolation 
of Russian scholars is being lifted. Sci- 
ence is being discussed in the Soviet Un- 
ion not as an expression of a Communist 
ideology but as a science having its own 
principles, traditions, and universality. 

In the following pages an attempt will 
be made to point out the significant 
events that have taken place in recent 
years in Soviet science. 


ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES 


Soviet science, like most of the other 
government activities in the Soviet state, 
is a highly organized structure. Scien- 
tific research is carried out at insti- 
tutes under the auspices of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences, at the universi- 
ties under the Ministry of Higher Edu- 
cation, and at plant laboratories under 
various specific government ministries. 
During the last decade there has been 
no change in the general pattern of the 
organization. The Academy still rep- 
resents the “élite guard” organization; 
its presidium, the general staff of So- 
viet Science. Its president, A. N. Nes- 
meianov, occupies a position of prestige 
and power in the Soviet Union unlike 
that of any other scientist in any 
other country. The Academy has been 
brought to its full strength by the elec- 
tion on October 23, 1953, of 51 acade- 
micians and 148 corresponding mem- 
bers. This was the first election in 
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seven years, and it introduced new blood 
into the Academy. 

During the last two years the follow- 
ing new institutes have been established: 
the Institute of Biophysics, the Insti- 
tute of Nuclear Problems, the Institute 
of Electronic and Radio Engineering, 
the Institute of Acoustics, the Institute 
of Organometallic Compounds (for sub- 
stances such as tetraethyl lead, insecti- 
cides, etc.), and the Institute of Auto- 
motive Engineering. A Mathematical 
Computer Center has been organized. 
The Institute of Mathematics and that 


of Metallurgy have received new build- - ` 


ings, while the Physics Institute re- 
ceived an addition to its laboratory in 
Moscow. The Institute of Energetics 
and that of Plastics have been expanded. 

The budget of the Academy rose from 
59.2 million rubles in 1952, to 75 mil- 
lion rubles in 1953, and to 116.4 mil- 
lion rubles in 1954, 

The academies of Union Republics 
(for example, Ukraine and Byelorus- 
sia) also carry out research associated 
with -the scientific and technological 
problems of their particular region. 
Their work is co-ordinated with that of 
the USSR Academy through a co-ordi- 
nating committee, and an interlocking 
leadership, whereby a member of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR is 
also the president of the academy of a 
Union Republic. 

The presidium of the Academy—the 
president, the secretary-general, and the 
secretaries of the individual divisions— 
passes annually on all research pro- 
posals, authorizes funds and personnel, 
and evaluates the results obtained. Over 
and above. this detailed direction, the 
presidium is guided by two principles. 
The first is the search for “key prob- 
lems”—those research problems whose 
solution will open the maximum num- 
ber of paths for future scientific de- 
velopment. The second is the ever in- 
sistent plea to apply scientific discov- 
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eries for the betterment of the state, for 
“science in the service of the people.” 
Use of slogans as special incentives 
to fruitful research has been recently 
abandoned. Such psychological rallying 
points as “re-examination of science in 
the light of the decision of the 1948 
Agricultural Congress” (the genetics 
controversy), “science helping to build 
dams and hydroelectric stations,” “sci- 
ence as an aid to agriculture,” have been 
replaced by a smal] number of more spe- 
cific objectives. The tasks chosen for 
1955 are high-power electronics, rapid 
digital calculating machines, semicon- 
ductors and their technical applications, 
scientific basis for catalysis, basic bio- 
logical functions of proteins, material 
exchange of bacteria, high-temperature 
alloys, reliability of electronic devices, 
key problems in theoretical physics, 
automatic control of production, and 
the scientific basis for power exploita- 
tion in the USSR. 


SCIENTIFIC ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


If a well-trained science administrator 
examines the research scene from as- 
tronomy to zoology, he can recognize 
what programs are fruitful, what theo- 
retical and experimental developments 
will ensure a steady expansion of scien- 
tific knowledge. For a country to be a 
major power it must have a full spec- 
trum of such activity: it must have re- 
search going on in every major field. 
Such a program ensures the proper ap- 
preciation of new scientific discoveries 
for technical development of a nation 
even when the discovery is not made in 
the native country. It also maximizes 
the possibilities of unexpected scientific 
discoveries, “the breaks in the game” 
that give a country leadership in the 
race for scientific knowledge. Only a 
few countries—the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and, before World 
War II, Germany—could muster suffi- 
cient strength to be active at all fron- 
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tiers of every science. Now, ten years 
after World War I, the Soviet Union 
has joined the ranks of the major sci- 
entific powers. As one scans the Soviet 
scientific scene one sees ambitious plans, 
tremendous organization, and an ex- 
panding plant. The Soviet government 
is trying hard to excel in all fields of 
science and to recoup the losses it suf- 
fered through the idiosyncrasies of the 
Stalin regime. 


MATHEMATICS 


Mathematics, the queen of the sci- 
ences, still dominates the scientific scene. 
Many branches in both pure and ap- 
plied sciences are frustrated in theiy de- 
velopment because present-day mathe- 
matical thinking does not give an ac- 
curate solution to some key problems. 
Proper application of mathematical 
methods guarantees a complete formu- 
lation of a complex physical phenome- 
non and a consistent analysis of its im- 
plications. The general theory of rela- 
tivity had to be formulated in terms of 
tensor analysis. Modern quantum me- 
chanics required the solution of equa- 
tions previously buried in mathematical 
treatises. It necessitated the widespread 
utilization of geometrical concepts previ- 
ously considered highly sophisticated. 
The field of mathematics has been tra- 
ditionally strong in the Soviet Union. 
Algebra, geometry, probability theory, 
have received a steady contribution 
from older mathematicians such as 
S. N. Bernstein, A. Ia. Khinchin, A. N. 
Kolmogorov, A. A. Markov, L. S. Po- 
triagin, and I. M. Vinogradov. At the 
October 1953 session of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences D. S. Aleksandrov 
and N. N. Bogoliubov, both mathe- 
maticians of world-wide reputation, were 
elected to the Academy. In the field of 
mathematical physics the Soviet Union 
can boast of the achievements of L. D. 
Landau, V A. Fok, D. I. Ivanenko, 
I. Ia. Pomeranchuk,: and I. E. Tamm. 
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In addition to these mathematicians 
with world reputations, a large number 
of younger men are making monthly 
contributions to the world pool of 
mathematical knowledge. The follow- 
ing were -singled out for recognition by 
election as corresponding members of 
the Academy: I. M. Gel’faud, Iu. V. 
Linnik, A. L. Mal’tsev, M. A. Markov, 
D. E. Men’shov, and S. N. Mergelian. 

The middle decades of the twentieth 
century have seen the growing develop- 
ment of giant electronic computing ma- 
chines for solving the complex problems 
of modern science and technology. Hun- 
dreds, thousands, of radio tubes, crystal 
amphfiers, rectifiers, resistors, condens- 
ers, electronic memory devices, are com- 
pounded into a single complex mecha- 
nism. Such machines rapidly solve 
problems that would otherwise require 
thousands of: man-years for problems 
previously considered impossible. Their 
variety and complexity have created a 
new art, used for tracing trajectories of 
projectiles, the propagation of radio 
waves, the determination of the sta- 
bility of machines, and the control of 
automatic factories. 

Electronic calculators are essential 
weapons in the heavy scientific arma- 
ment of any nation that considers itself 
a world power. The Soviet Academy 
has paid great attention in recent years 
to such calculating machines. The pre- 
sidium of the Academy announced last 
year the operation of a giant computer 
and the organization of a Computer 
Center of the Academy for fhe theo- 
retical and technical development of 
computing machines. This center is 
undertaking a systematic survey of 
fields of science and technology where 
such machines will give fruitful solu- 
tions to “key problems” and is training 
personnel for this new field of “ap- 
plied mathematics.” During the elec- 
tions of October 1953 the Academy 
elected two specialists in this field to 
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its rank: S. A. Lebedev as academician 
and P. S. Novikov as corresponding 
member. 


ASTRONOMY 


Soviet astronomy suffered a severe 
setback during World War II when the 
famous Pulkovo observatory near Lenin- 
grad and the Crimean observatory were 
completely destroyed. Within the last 
two years the reconstruction of both of 
these observatories has been completed 
and astronomical observations are ac- 
tively pursued in diverse branches of 
the subject: on diffuse nebulae by G. A. 
Shain, on the polarization of stellar 
radiation by V. A. Dombrovskii, and on 
the behavior of stellar associations in an 
attempt to solve the problem of whether 
stellar creation is still taking place. A 
military development in England dur- 
ing the war led to the unexpected dis- 
covery that celestial bodies emit radia- 
tion similar to radar. Astronomers have 
found that a study of this phenomenon 
elucidates diverse astronomical proc- 
esses. Soviet scientists have been ac- 
tive in this field, particularly in the 
study of the radar waves given off by 
the sun. President A. N. Nesmeianov, 
in his address before the election of 
new members to the Academy in Oc- 
tober 1953, pointed out that astrophys- 
ics and astronomy give significant in- 
sight into thermonuclear processes, and 
this opinion was implemented by the 
Academy in the election of the leading 
astrophysicist, B. A. Ambartsumian, as 
academician, and of three astronomers, 
M. S. Zverev, E. R. Mustel’, and P. P. 
Parengo, as corresponding members. 


PHYSICS 


Modern physics has three very active 
branches—nuclear physics, low tempera- 
ture physics, and the physics of the 
solid state. Soviet scientists have been 
active in all these fields. In the sum- 
mer of 1954 a five thousand kilowatt 
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atom power station was put into opera- 
tion and in the summer of 1955 at 
the Geneva Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy the details of 
its construction were revealed and freely 
discussed. Soviet sources have also 
stated that many. industrial atomic 
power stations of the same type but of 
greater power, fifty to one hundred 
megawatts, are being constructed in 
Russia.- Early in 1955 there appeared 
in the Doklady (Reports) of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences the first scientific 
papers describing the results obtained 
with the 600 million volt proton syn- 
chrotron at Moscow. The largest high 
voltage machines of this type in the 
United States are of only 400 million 
electron volts. However, we have at 
the Brookhaven National Laboratory an 
accelerator of another type, a cosmo- 
tron of 3,600 million electron volts, and 
at the Radiation Laboratory in Cali- 
fornia, a bevatron of 6,000 million elec- 
tron volts. The Soviet scientists are 
meeting this challenge, for they an- 
nounced at the Geneva Atomic Energy 
Conference that they expect to com- 
plete a high voltage machine of 10,000 
million or 10 billion electron volts. 
Less dramatic but very extensive and 
thorough work is being carried out by 
Soviet scientists in the many subdivi- 
sions of nuclear physics: interaction of 
neutrons with fissionable materials, de- 
tails of the structure of radioative nuclei; 
and the effect of radiation of solids. At 
the October 1953 election the following 
Soviet atom scientists were elected as 
academicians: L. A. Artsimovich, I. E. 
Tamm, Iu. B. Khariton, and A. D. 
Sakharov. 

Soviet investigation on cosmic rays, 
that penetration radiation of tremen- 
dous energy which bathes the earth, 
from unknown extraterrestrial sources, 
is of lower caliber than the Soviet work 
in other nuclear fields, no doubt as a 


result of the unfortunate claim made 
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some years ago by the Soviet physicists 
Alikhanov and Alikhanian on the detec- 
tion in the cosmic radiation of “vari- 
trons,” elementary particles of varying 
mass. This claim was questioned in the 
West and attacked by a group of Soviet 
physicists, with a subsequent bitter 
polemic in the Soviet physics journals. 
The controversy has never been settled 
officially, and Soviet cosmic ray research 
has suffered a lack of prestige. 
Extremely low temperatures—that of 


-liquid hydrogen and helium, hundreds 


of degrees below room temperature— 
have been of primary scientific interest 
to scientists of many countries, for at 
these temperatures many complex prop- 
erties of solids become simple and sus- 
ceptible to a formulation in terms of 
atomic structure. On the other hand, 
liquids such as helium show unusual 
and unexpected properties that baffle 
theoreticians. Furthermore, study of 
properties of matter at low tempera- 
tures leads to the development of eff- 
cient and economical methods for pro- 
duction of the cheap oxygen so neces- 
sary in the manufacture of gasoline 
from coal and natural gas and so de- 
sirable in metallurgical processes. So- 
viet physics has had great strength in 
this field, with world-famous institutes 
at Kharkov in the Ukraine and in 
Moscow. Peter L. Kapitsa, one of 
the leading Soviet physicists, has been 
prominent in this field both during his 
researches in England, at Cambridge 
University, arfd during his subsequent 
stay in Moscow. Early this year 
Kapitsa was named. director of, the In- 
stitute of Physical Problems. Soviet 
work in the field of low temperature has 
been characterized by strong theoretical 
insight, imagination, and experimental 
elegance. 

Electronics is at present undergoing 
a revolution. Physicists and chemists 
have found that the fragile radio tubes, 
photocells, and even television tubes 
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can be replaced by carefully purified 
solids. These devices, small in size, 
mechanically stable, and long of life, 
are gradually replacing ordinary vacuum 
tubes. Many everyday electronic de- 
vices contain such transistors and photo- 
elements. The solar battery has them 
as a component. Behind this impor- 
tant technological development there 
are decades of intensive scientific work 
in many countries of the world. Rus- 
Sian scientists have made and are still 
making important contributions, both_ 
theoretical and experimental, in the 
fields of luminescent substances, photo- 
electric devices, and new electric and 
magnetic materials. Attention is also 
paid to the electric and mechanical 
properties of plastics. Two Soviet 
physicists were honored by election as 
academicians in the general field of the 
solid state: A. P. Aleksandrov in plas- 
tics and J. K. Kikoin for his work on 
magnetic materials. At the same ses- 
sion of the Academy sixteen younger 
physicists were elected corresponding 
members of the Academy. 


CHEMISTRY 


Literally hundreds of papers are pub- 
lished yearly in Russian journals de- 
scribing the results of chemical research 
in all branches of the science, inorganic, 
organic, physical, biochemical, analyti- 
cal, and colloidal. The nature of the 
subject of chemistry is such that it re- 
quires detailed and painstaking work to 
support modern chemical industry. In 
general, Soviet chemistry follows the 
main lines of the development of the 
subject in other countries. One can, 
however, point out the following as no- 
table points of Soviet interest: extensive 
use of radioactive isotopes for the study 
of details of chemical reactions, investi- 
gation of the chemistry of “man-made 
elements” such as plutonium, and the 
' use of nuclear radiation for accelera- 
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tion or activation of chemical processes. 
The photochemist V. A. Kondrat’ev and 
the geochemist A. P. Vinogradov were 
elected academicians in 1953, and both 
took part in the Geneva Conference on 
the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. 
The significant achievements in the field 
of organic chemistry are the production 
of new types of plastics, a new syn- 
thetic rubber, the manufacture of chemi- 
cals and soaps from petroleum, and the 
synthesis of new insecticides and mor- 
phinelike drugs. The chemists who 
were elected to the Academy for leader- 
ship in these fields are B. A. Arbusov, 
I. L..Knuniants, V. A. Kargin, and I. N. 
Nazarov. 


GEOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Geological studies in the Soviet Un- 
ion cover the whole gamut of interna- 
tionally recognized interests. Expedi- 
tions have been sent by the Academy 
to the polar section of the Urals, to 
Kazakhstan, and to the Altai territory. 
Am investigation has been carried out to 
determine whether cotton cultivation is 
possible through irrigating the Tuva 
Autonomous Region in Middle Asia. 
Explorations are continually carried out 
for coal, petroleum, iron, and rare met- 
als. A very extensive study of the 
northwestern Pacific Ocean has dis- 
closed the existence of a suboceanic 
mountain range extending from the Ha- 
waiian Islands northward to the Ko- 
mandorskii Islands and dividing the 
northern part of the Pacific into two 
basins. Continued study is devoted to 
the Russian perennial headache—the 
permanently frozen lands of northern 
Siberia. During the October 1953 ses- 
sion of the Academy, ten prominent 
geologists, geophysicists, and geograph- 
ers were elected academicians. In ad- 
dition twenty-three other geologists were- 
added to the Academy as corresponding 
members. 
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BIOLOGY 


Biology, the science that suffered so 
deeply from the genetics controversy, 
has turned during the last few years to 
biochemistry. Radioactive tracer atoms 
are being used to study animals, the 
chemical processes of material exchange 
in the brain tissues, liver, and muscles 
(in animals and in plants) and the for- 
mation of sugars and nicotine. Photo- 
synthesis, the process of converting 
abundant carbon dioxide and water into 
starch by means of the solar radiation, 
is investigated by isotopic atom meth- 
ods. The solution of this “key prob- 
lem” will permit the synthetic produc- 
tion of food. Nuclear radiation is ap- 
plied to the cold sterilization of food. 

Zoologists continue their publications 
on the fauna of the USSR, and the 
botanists are making similar studies of 
the flora. The biology section of the 
Academy has also dealt with practical 
problems. It has organized the produc- 
tion of the antianemia vitamin Bi, and 
used radioactive phosphorus to investi- 
gate the uptake of phosphorus fertilizer 
from the soil by plants. The latter 
study permits determination of the best 
phosphorus compound to use as a ferti- 
lizer and the best time for phosphorus 
application. 

The science of genetics is dead in the 
Soviet Union. Publications on what 
Western science would call genetics are 
nonexistent. The last few years have 
seen, however, the decline of the influ- 
ence of Lysenko, the prophet of Soviet 
Marxist genetics. His voice is not heard 
in scientific pronouncements, though he 
is still active administratively in biologi- 
cal sections of the Academy and domi- 
nates the Soviet Agricultural Academy. 
The wounds of the genetics controversy 
have not healed. Recently there has 
been an attack on Lysenko’s ideas by 
several Soviet botanists and a very 
polemical defense by one of his sup- 
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porters. The presidium of the Academy 
took the biology section to task for per- 
mitting the controversy to’ go on. 

The following biologists were elected 
to the Academy: A. L. Kursanov, in 
plant physiology, V. N. Shaposhnikov 
in industrial bacteriology, V. A. En- 
gel’gardt in biochemistry, and I. V. 
Turin in soil science. 


ENGINEERING SCIENCES 


The field of engineering has shown 
marked activity during the last few 
years. Development of an atomic en- 
ergy power plant, the production of a 
high octane gasoline, subterranean gasifi- 
cation of coal, study of gas dynamics, | 
and various phases of electronics re- 
ceived particular attention. Soviet en- 
gineers and scientists have been par- 
ticularly intrigued with the possibility 
of automatic control of production in 
factories. 

At the October 1953 meeting, the 
following leading Soviet engineers were 
elected to membership in the Academy: 
the airplane designer A. N. Tupolev, the 
motor and jet engineers V. Ia. Klimov 
and L. I. Sedov, the famous hydroelec- 
tric power specialist S. Ia. Zhuk, the 
machine designer V. I. Dikushin, the 
marine architect Iu. A. Shimanskii, the 
metallurgists M. M. Karnaukov and 
G. V. Kurdiumov, the electronic engi- 
neers M. P. Kostenko, V. A. Kotel’ni- 
kov, A. N. Shchukin, and S. A. Vek- 
shinskii; and the combustion engineers 
B. S. Stechkin and M. A. Mikheev. 
In addition forty-four engineers were 
elected as corresponding members. 


INTERNATIONAL CONTACTS 


A recent important aspect of Soviet 
science is the increase in the interna- 
tional contacts of Russian scientists. 
Before 1952 the presence of a Soviet 
delegation at an international scientific 
conference was a rare event. Since 
that time there has been a marked rise 
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in the number of delegations attending 
foreign scientific meetings: fourteen in 
1952, thirty in 1953, and sixty-five in 
1954. In August 1955 the Soviet Un- 
ion sent to the Conference on Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy at Geneva a 
delegation of over one hundred scien- 
tists, engineers, and technicians. The 
Soviet representatives were of high tech- 
nical ability, presented 74 papers on 
various phases of atomic energy (the 
United States presented 166, the United 
Kingdom 64, and France 27 papers) 
and participated freely in scientific dis- 
cussions. The Soviet exhibit on atomic 
energy, at the same time, was impres- 
„sive. In the last three years the num- 
ber of visits to the Soviet Union by for- 
eign scientists:has also been significant. 
In 1952 ten groups, in 1953 fourteen, 
and in 1954 eight groups were shown 
Soviet institutes and laboratories. In 
1955 there has been a continuing stream 
of groups from various countries visit- 
ing the Academy institutions. Repre- 
sentatives of seventeen countries at- 
tended the opening of the reconstructed 
Pulkovo observatory. On July 1 to 5, 
1955, just before the United Nations 
Conference in Geneva, the Soviet 
Academy held its own conference on 
the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, 
at which twenty-one papers were pre- 
sented on nuclear physics, eighteen 
on chemistry, twenty on biology, and 
twenty-one on various applications of 
atomic energy. 

International exchanges of journals 
and books, curtailed three years ago by 
the Soviets, is again widespread, and 
in 1954 the USSR Academy of Sciences 
sent abroad 350,000 books. 


ScIENTIFIC AND TECHNOLOGICAL 
PERSONNEL 


The training of scientific personnel 
represents a long-time investment. In 
modern society equipment can be built 
in several weeks, laboratories in months. 
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Training of scientists and engineers re- 
quires years. The number of such men 
in a given country is determined not 
only by the availability of schools and 
teachers but also by the desire of youth 
to enter these professions. Social mores, 
family background, and financial remu- 
neration all play a role in the youth’s 
decision. Soviet leaders have publicly 
recognized the importance of science for 
the development of the security of their 
country and for its military and. eco- 
nomic potential. Russian scientists and 
engineers enjoy the full care of their 
government and the respect and admira- 
tion of the populace. They are well 
paid. At the same time the Soviet edu- 
cational system is geared for training in 
science—-In the primary schools, in sec- 
ondary education, and particularly in 
universities and graduate instruction. 
In the four-year primary school, nor- 
mally entered at seven, the Soviet 
youngsters spend 30 per cent of their 
time on science. The secondary school 
system in the USSR consists of a gen- 
eral secondary school and vocational 
training schools. The general secondary 
school requires three or six years and 
the same curriculum is given to all stu- 
dents. Science teaching constitutes 46 
per cent of the instruction. In 1953 
there were 4,600,000 pupils in the 
USSR secondary schools, and 700,000 
of them graduated that year. Voca- 
tional schools are either short courses 
for apprentices given in factories or 
three to four year tekAnikum’s which 
train technicians or master craftsmen. 
In 1953 these schools graduated 50,000 
technicians. . There is no analogue to 
the tekkntkum in the United States edu- 
cational system. In 1953 the American 
secondary school system had 7,266,000 
students, many of whom received a 
very inadequate training in science. 
The Soviet higher educational sys- 
tem (VUZ) consists of thirty-three uni- 
versities, which give general education 
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TABLE 1-~NumBER OF GRADUATES FROM SOVIET INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 
BY TYPE oF INSTITUTION, 1952-55 


(In thousands) 

TYPE or INSTITUTION 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Engineering .. ; 30 “40 53 63 
Agriculture . .. 15 17 18 | 21 
Health. ; s eb 17 16 24 25 
Economics . .. . = 8 9 10 11 
Universities. ..... . 18 18 17 18 
Teacher training and art .. 69 65 53 47 

Total.. . 157 165 175 185 


and produce most of the scientists, and 
some eight hundred specialized schools, 
for medicine (74), teacher training 
(320), engineering (154), agriculture 
(61), arts (55), economics (38), vet- 
erinary science (38), and so forth. 
Table 1 gives the number of graduates 
of each type of institution in units of 
a thousand. š 

The total number of graduates from 
higher educational institutions is lower 
in the USSR than in the United States, 
for in 1952 there were 333,000 new col- 
lege graduates in the United States, 
compared to a figure of 157,000 in the 
USSR; in 1955 the figures are 281,000 
and 185,000, respectively. However, it 
must be pointed out that many of the 
graduates of American colleges receive 
not professional training, but a liberal 
education, while all graduates from the 
Soviet higher educational institutions 
are given training in engineering, teach- 
ing, science, and so forth. A particu- 
larly important trend must be noted in 
the number of graduates in engineer- 
ing: in the Soviet Union their number 
rose from 30,000 in 1952 to 63,000 in 
1955, while in the United States it de- 
creased from 30,000 in 1952 to 23,000 
in 1955. In agriculture the number of 
graduates in 1952 was the same in both 
countries—15,000—-while in 1955 the 
number declined in the United States 
to 12,000 and increased in the Soviet, 
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Union to 21,000. In the health sciences 
there has been a marked rise in the 
USSR over the four-year period, to be 
contrasted with the constant number of 
28,000 graduates in the United States. 

The importance of scientific training 
in higher education in the Soviet Un- 
ion was underlined by the opening on 
September 1, 1953, of the new building 
of Moscow University on the outskirts 
of tbe capital. The main, thirty-two 
story building has a volume of 48.3 mil- 
lion cubic feet and contains the ge- 
ology-geography departments, the sci- 
ence library, the mechanics department, 
the mathematics department, an audi- 
torium seating 1,500 students, and the 
administrative and social rooms for the 
University. The adjoining buildings, 
each of a Capacity of 9.4 million cubic 
feet, house the physics and chemistry 
departments. In all, the University 
consists of a complex of twenty-seven 
basic buildings and ten service build- 
ings. ‘These contain 1,693 laboratories, 
21 auditoriums with seating capacities 
of 160 to 600, and 141 recitation rooms. 
There are 6,000 rooms available as 
living quarters for undergraduate and 
graduate students and 184 apartments 
for instructors and professors. The 
University has a library of 1,200,000 
volumes. A faculty of 2,300 (of whom 
30 are academicians, 59 corresponding 
members, 486 doctors, 846 Kandidats, 
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TABLE 2——NumBER of PH.D. DEGREES GRANTED IN U. S. AND KANDIDAT DEGREES 
IN USSR, 1952-55 


(In thousands) 
DEGREES 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United States Ph.D.. . 3 38 4.0 4.2 44 
Soviet Kandidat Pg 5.9 7.3 7.8 ; 8.4 





407 professors, and 498 docents) teach 
18,200 university students and 1,600 
aspirants (graduate students). This im- 
pressive complex of buildings, which 
dominates the Moscow skyline, was 
built solely for the training of scientists. 


GRADUATE WORK 


Graduate work in the Soviet Union 
leads to two degrees, that .6f the 
Kandidat and that of Doctor of Sci- 
ence. The Kandidat degree is of a 
slightly lower standard than the Ameri- 
can Ph.D. but definitely more advanced 
than our M.Sci. The requirements for 
the Kandidat degree are completion of 
a series of courses in an institution of 
higher education, successful solution of 
a research problem, and presentation 
and public defense of a Kandidat dis- 
sertation. Table 2 gives a comparison 
of the number of Kandidat degrees and 
Ph.D, degrees given in recent years in 
units of a thousand. 

The doctor’s degree in the Soviet Un- 
ion is different from that given in West- 
ern Europe and the United States. In 
the Soviet Union the Doctor of Science 
is awarded for mature, independent re- 


search which normally requires a maxi- 
mum of four years’ work. It is formal- 
ized in a dissertation and is subjected 
to a public examination. Before this 
degree is awarded, the dissertation must 
also be reviewed by a board of experts 
designated by the Supreme Accrediting 
Committee (VKA), which finally grants 
the degree in the name of the govern- 
ment. It thus represents Soviet Union 
recognition of a mature scientist. About 
five hundred Doctor of Science degrees 
are granted annually. 

The numbers of personne! profession- 
ally trained in science in the Soviet Un- 
ion and the United States are given in 
Tables 3 and 4; the figures there show 
definitely that the pool of scientists and 
engineers in the Soviet Union is com- 
parable to that in the United States. 
Scientists employed in research and 
teaching in the USSR number 165,000;? 
in the United States, 250,000. 


SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATIONS 


An important feature of science is the 
dissemination of scientific information. 
It is through scientific journals that sci- 
entists keep abreast of recent develop- 


TABLE 3—Numser or UNIVERSITY GRADUATES EMPLOYED IN_SCIENCE, 
USSR anp U. S. 


Living university graduates, alf fields . 
Graduates employed in science . 


Physical sciences and engineering. - ... 


Health.. « sennen 
Agriculture ..... : 


USSR US 
2,680,000 6,040,000 
1,140,000 1,150,000 

625,000 545,000 

310,000 445,000 

205,000 160,000 
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TABLE 4—NUMBER OF INDIVIDUALS HOLDING ADVANCED DEGREES IN SCIENCE 
In USSR (Kandidat) anp U.S. (Pa.D ) 








_ All scientific fields .. 
Physical sctences .. 
Health. . 
Agriculture 


USSR U S, 

64,000 51,000 
33,000 32,000 
19,000 8,000 
12,000 11,000 





ments not only in foreign countries but 
also in their own country. Information 
so obtained is used either to modify 
their research programs to avoid dupli- 
cation or to stimulate approaches new 
to research. Soviet science has not 
neglected this feature of scientific ac- 
tivity. The publication program of the 
Academy is prodigious. Fifty journals 
appear weekly, monthly, or bimonthly, 
ranging from Prireda (“Nature”), a 
monthly popular science magazine, and 
the Doklady (“Reports”) of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences, which give four- 
page communications on the latest sci- 
entific developments in the Soviet Un- 
ion, to numerous journals devoted to 
specific sciences. In physics alone over 
five hundred articles are published every 
year. 

Soviet science, isolated as it is from 
the Western world where most of the 
discoveries are made, uses three meth- 
ods for following scientific developments 
in the West: review journals, transla- 
tions of foreign treatises, and a journal 
of abstracts. Review journals are peri- 
odicals which give a detailed survey of 
subjects of current scientific interest; 
in the Soviet Union there are separate 
journals of this type for mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, and biology. The 
articles in them are well written and 
are ideally suited to keeping a reader 
informed on developments in a critical 
scientific field. It has also been the 
policy of the Academy during the last 
three decades to translate and publish 
in the Soviet Union all important Eng- 


lish, American, French, and German sci- 
entific treatises. The Soviet Union’s 
own books on the physical sciences are 
excellent—well compiled and on a par- 
with their Western counterparts. They 
are published in large numbers and sell 
for a very low price. 

The classification, systematization, and 
indexing of the tremendous number of 
scientific articles are carried out by the 
journals of abstracts. These periodi- 
cals, of which the most extensive is the 
American Chemical Abstracts, condense 
articles to short abstracts, which are 
then printed in sections arranged by 
subject matter and thoroughly indexed 
according to subject, formula, and au- 
thor. Availability of such abstract jour- - 
nals is indispensable for scientific work, 
for they minimize the possibility of 
duplication and guide the research 
worker through the forest of scientific 
facts. In chemistry there are about a 
million compounds; by using an ab- 
stract journal and its indices a research 
worker can compile a bibliography on 
any one of them in a matter of several 
minutes. Publishing an abstract jour- 
nal is a very expensive enterprise, car- 
ried out for chemistry and biology in 
the United States, and for physics in 
England. 

Two years ago the USSR Academy of 
Sciences embarked on the publication 
of an abstract journal Referaty, which 
will cover all fields of science. In 1953 
seven branches of science were reviewed 
in three thousand manuscript pages. 
The journals scanned for material were 
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both Soviet and foreign. In 1954 the 
number of manuscript pages rose to 
18,574, containing 102,000 individual 
abstracts—the equivalent of thirty-five 
volumes of an encyclopedia. In 1955 
the Academy planned*to expand the 
abstract journal to 25,000 manuscript 
pages.» The abstracts are of high 
quality and testify to the large number 
of people in the Soviet Union who have 
received an advanced education in sci- 
ence. A special Institute of Scientific 
Information has been created for the 
purpose of organizing the distribution 
of scientific knowledge in the country. 
The Referaty may be the most am- 
bitious and comprehensive scheme in 
existence for extracting the essence of 
scientific results, sorting it according to 
subject, and making an index to the in- 
formation so obtained. 


IDEOLOGY AND SOVIET SCIENCE 


Before the advent of totalitarianism 
there were no ideological distinctions in 
science. The laws of nature were in- 
variable, unaffected by changing na- 
tional scene. The methods of science 
were ‘the same throughout the world, 
the validity of experimental fact being 
based on the reproducibility of experi- 
mental results by any scientist skilled 
in the art of experimentation. The use- 
fulness of generalization and the fruit- 
fulness of theories were subjected to 
free criticism untarnished by attacks on 
personalities and by appeals to au- 
thority. During-the period of totali- 
tarian regimes, and particularly after 
World War H, a new type of science 
arose—a “Marxist science.” In this 
form of “science,” conformity with the 
“dialectic materialism of Marxism” was 
established as the new and crucial cri- 
terion of truth. The struggle in the 
USSR between Soviet Marxist science 
and supporters of Western bourgeois 
science culminated in 1948 in the fa- 
mous genetics controversy. In this 
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heated polemic as to whether effects 
caused by environment can be passed 
on to progeny, scientific reasoning was 
abandoned and scientific’ decision was 
reached not by scientists but by an 
ex cathedra pronouncement of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist Party. 
In forcing their decision on the ge- 
netics discussion the Central Commit- 
tee interfered with due process for 
establishing scientific truths. The re- 


‘sult was the death of genetics as a sci- 


ence in the Soviet Union and the dis- 
appearance from active scientific work 
of a number of prominent Soviet schol- 
ars. Furthermore, the decision of the 
Central Committee had its repercus- 
sions in other branches of Soviet sci- 
ence. In chemistry, a number of scien- 
tists were taken to task for espousing 
the “ideological resonance theory of the 
structure of organic molecules”; in 
physics the controversy centered on 
relativity, quantum mechanics, indeter- 
minancy principle, definition of force; 
in physiology on the methods of Pavlov 
physiology. Many public discussions 
were held on these subjects; many sci- 
entists were publicly rebuked for what 
appeared to us in the West a trivial 
deviation from a weakly delineated 
party line. > 

In the last three years a calm has 
settled over Soviet science. No vio- 
lent polemics shake its structure. Al: 
though there has been no public re- 
nunciation of the views of Lysenko’s 
Marxist genetics, the Academy does not- 
appeal to the principles of Marxism for 
the development of Russian science. 


CONCLUSION 


An attempt has been made in this 
paper to present some of the salient 
features of the large and complicated 
national activity encompassed by the 
phrase “Soviet science.” As the world 
moves into the nuclear age, it should 
be apparent to all who consider the So- 
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viet scene that Soviet science represents 
a tremendous potential for scientific and 
technological progress, that some of this 
potential has been translated into suc- 


cess, and that the Soviet leadership is 
making a conscious, well-planned at- 
tempt to assume the scientific leader- 
ship of the world. 


`~ 
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Soviet Policies in Eastern Europe 


By PAuL E. ZINNER 


HE policies of the new Soviet lead- 

ership toward the countries of East- 
ern and Southeastern Europe—including 
Finland, the “People’s Democracies,” 
Yugoslavia, Greece, and Turkey—have 
to a large measure reflected the chang- 
ing climate in East-West relations. To 
be sure, not all the countries have been 
equally affected by modifications and 
adjustments in Soviet policies, nor have 
they responded in the same way to So- 
viet approaches. In general, however, 
the Kremlin has appeared to be intent 
on easing tensions, international or in- 
ternal as the case may be, in an area in 
which it has long maintained a special 
interest and to be seeking to further its 
long-range objectives through this new 
approach, , 


WOOING oF YUGOSLAVIA 


Of the policies initiated by the Krem- 
lin, the gradual but persistent rapproche- 
ment with Yugoslavia has been by all 
odds the most spectacular and signifi- 
cant. ~ 

In March 1953, when Stalin died, 
hostility between the Cominform bloc 
(including the Soviet Union and its East 
European minions) and Yugoslavia was 
at a high pitch. Frequent border 


'. skirmishes (increasing in intensity as 


well as in their rate of incidence 
throughout 1952) and vitriolic propa- 
ganda exchanges marked a relentless 
war of nerves on the part of the Com- 
inform, to which Yugoslavia responded 
in kind. 

Soviet advances 


Less than two months later the So- 
viet Union made an opening gambit to 


reduce tensions. The May Day slogans 
of the USSR, released well in advance 
of the actual event itself, for the first 
time in five years failed to mention the 
“heroic struggles” of the Yugoslav peo- 
ple against Tito and his capitalist mas- 
ters. On April 29 Molotov received the 
Wugoslav chargé d’affaires. At whose 
request the audience was granted is not 
known. But the subject under consid- 
eration—the re-establishment of normal 
diplomatic ties—-suggests that it was the 
Russians who took the initiative. In 
any event, in May a new Soviet chargé 
was appointed to Belgrade. In July an 
exchange of ambassadors was agreed on 
and Vasilii Val’kov was immediately dis- 
patched to Yugoslavia. The Yugoslavs, 
moving more circumspectly, waited until 
September before sending their ap- 


‘pointee, Dobrivoje Vidić, to his post in 


Moscow. With this move, the first 
phase in the re-establishment of nor- 
mal diplomatic relations was to all in- 
tents and purposes completed. 
Meanwhile the situation along Yugo- 
slavia’s frontiers had shown a definite 
improvement. The frequency of inci- 
dents decreased and before the year was 
out a series of agreements designed to 
forestall border clashes and regulate 
matters of common interest had been 
negotiated with Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Albania, setting the stage for the re- 
sumption of Belgrade’s diplomatic ties 
with these countries. Yugoslavia could 
now feel reasonably secure from armed 
harassment on the part of the Com- 
inform countries. It was, however, still 
subject to hostile propaganda and it re- 
mained economically isolated from its 
former trading partners of the Soviet 
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bloc. Additional progress toward closer 
and more amicable contacts was regis- 
tered only in the second half of 1954. 

In September 1954 the conclusion of 
a barter agreement with Russia marked 
the end of the Cominform’s economic 
blockade. At about the same time the 
Soviet bloc ceased jamming Yugoslav 
broadcasts to Eastern Europe and halted 
the operations of Radio Free Yugo- 
slavia and of other anti-Tito propa- 
ganda media. 

A Russian campaign to erase the re- 
maining traces’ of hostility and “nor- 
malize” relations now appeared to be in 
full swing. It received added and dra- 
matic impetus in October, coincidentally 
with the return of Khrushchev, Bul- 
ganin, and Mikoyan from their visit to 
Peking, which was followed by a major 
reappraisal of Soviet policies. 

The tenth anniversary of the libera- 
tion of Belgrade from the Germans was 
noted with unusual warmth in Soviet 
propaganda media, which, in striking 
contrast with past utterances, acclaimed 
the role played by the Yugoslavs in 
freeing themselves, recalled the historic 
friendship of the Yugoslav and Soviet 
peoples, and paid homage to the “best 
sons” of both countries, who had shed 
their blood jointly on Yugoslav soil. 
Of equal if not greater significance was 
the acquiescence by the USSR in the 
settlement of the Trieste issue on terms 
which the Russians had in the past con- 
sistently denounced. 

On November 6, the anniversary of 
the Bolshevik revolution, Maxim Sabu- 
rov, the official speaker for the day, 
went out of his way to urge “com- 
plete normalization” of relations be- 
tween Moscow and Belgrade and ex- 
pressed the hope that Russian efforts to 
renew “ancient bonds of friendship” 
would be duly reciprocated by Yugo- 
slavia. He intimated that recent quar- 
rels between the two nations had only 
benefited the “enemies of peace,” who 
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are ipso facto the enemies of both Rus- 
sia and Yugoslavia. 

Saburov’s bold overture was followed 
up by other extraordinary approaches, 
many of them within the context of so- 
cial occasions which began to assume 
importance as a vehicle of Soviet diplo- 
macy. The Yugoslav ambassador, Vidié, 
found himself buttonholed by Khrush- 
chev and Malenkov, who engaged him 
in lengthy and animated conversations. 
On November 28, at a reception given 
by the Yugoslav Embassy, Khrushchev, 
Malenkov, and Molotov toasted the 
health of “Comrade Tito.” Khrush- 
chev was also reported to have made 
what seemed then an almost unbeliev- 
able statement to the effect that, since 
both Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union 
were guided by Marxist-Leninist ide- 
ology, there was no reason why differ- 
ences in view between them should 
persist. 

If this represented a complete volte- 
face in the Soviet position on the ideo- 
logical aspects of the controversy with 
Tito, it bespoke continuing preoccupa- 
tion with ideological considerations as 
they affected the regulation of relations ` 
with Yugoslavia and foreshadowed the 
tack the Russians would henceforth take 
on this issue. 


Vugoslavian resistance 


The ostentatious display of amiability 
by the Soviet leaders did not bear fruit 
immediately. While they were appar- 
ently ready to let bygones be bygones 
and to resume relations where they left 
off in 1948, the Yugoslavs showed a 
justifiable wariness and insisted on a 
clarification of the terms of rapproche- 
ment. As a result, months of hard bar- 
gaining ensued, during which the Rus- 
sians found themselves cast in the role 
of ardent pursuers, whereas Tito ex- 


1See G L, “The Russo-Yugoslav Detente,” 
The World Today, Vol. 11, No. 1 (January 
1955), pp. 10-19. 
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ploited to the hilt his position as the 
aggrieved party. While most of the 
discussions were cloaked in secrecy, an 
occasional public statement by one side 
or the other afforded some insight into 
the issues that marred agreement. 
Although the Russians showed consid- 
erable forbearance in catering to Tito’s 
sensitivities, they could not refrain from 
implying (probably for domestic propa- 
-ganda purposes) that a rapprochement 
had been made possible, at least in part, 
by certain changes in Yugoslavia’s poli- 
cies, changes which wére tantamount to 
an admission of “past errors.” Tito 
most emphatically rejected all such in- 
sinuations. He denied that Yugoslavia 
had altered its policies after Stalin’s 
death and disclaimed the need for any 
change, since, in his view, no errors had 
been committed by his party? The 
blame for the rift and its unpleas- 
ant consequences, he asserted, rested 
squarely on the shoulders of the USSR 
and demanded a full apology as a pre- 
condition to the re-establishing of “nor- 
mal” relations. This the Russians were 
apparently prepared to make. 


The ideological issue 


A more vexing problem was raised by 
Moscow’s obvious intention to put “nor- 
malization” on the basis of party ide- 
ology. For'it, interpretations and ex- 
planations of the past were not the 
principal point; rather, the practical 
circumstances of Yugoslavia’s future re- 
lations not only with the Soviet bloc but 
with the West were at stake. 

Whatever the underlying reasons for 
the Soviet approach may have been, 
and they were admittedly not easy to 
fathom, Tito steadfastly refused to ac- 
cept an ideological platform as a suit- 
able basis for rapprochement. He 
could not disregard the probable reper- 


2 See “Yugoslavia’s Foreign Policy,” Review 


of International Afars (Belgrade), VoL 5, 
No. 119 (March 15, 1955), p. 5. 
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cussions which a reconciliation between 
his party and his one-time Cominform 
comrades within a Marxist-Leninist 
framework might have on his relations 
with the West. If his new-found West- 
ern friends abandoned him or came to 
distrust him intensely, he would be de- 
prived of the backing that imparted a 
large measure of strength to his bargain- 
ing position with the Russians. To 
avoid alarming his Western friends and 
thus to preserve his maneuvering ability, 
Tito reiterated time and again that a 
return to the type of Soviet-Yugoslav 
relations that had existed prior to 1948 
was unthinkable. Instead, he suggested 
a formula for “active coexistence” be- 
tween sovereign states with different so- 
cial systems, on the basis of mutual re- 
spect and noninterference in one an- 
other’s internal affairs. He foresaw 
fruitful cultural and economic exchange 
with the Soviet Union, but carefully 
eschewed the question of party ties. 

To placate Tito’s fears the Russians 
assured him that the restoration of nor- 
mal relations with the Soviet Union “in 
no way implies, and cannot “imply, a 
deterioration of Yugoslavia’s relations 
with other countries” and repeated So- 
viet willingness to improve relations 
“along the lines of state policy.” But 
the final emphasis was on ideological 
matters, from which the Russians re- 
fused to depart.’ 


Belgrade meeting 


Despite a standoff on the ideological 
issue, a sufficient area of agreement 
seemed to have been reached at some 
time during the spring of 1955 to permit 
arranging a meeting between the Yugo- 
slav and Soviet leaders. A communiqué, 
announcing that the two governments, 
inspired by their common desire “for a 
further improvement of relations... 


83 See R. Lọ “Yugoslavia Between Independ- 
ence and Orthodoxy,” Tke Worid Today, Vol. 
11, No. 8 (August 1955), pp. 322-34. 
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and for the consolidation of peace” had 
agreed to arrange a meeting “at the 
highest level,” was dramatically issued 
on May 14. On that same day the So- 
viet government and its satellites signed 
the Warsaw Pact establishing a unified 
military command for the Soviet bloc 
in Europe. 

Belgrade was announced as the place 
of meeting—clearly a victory for Tito, 
for it cast the affair in the light of a 
pilgrimage of penance on the part of 
the Soviet leaders. 

The meetings opened on May 27, 
1955. The Soviet delegation, headed by 
Khrushchev, also included Bulganin, 
Mikoyan, Shepilov, Kumykin (a Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Trade), and Gro- 
myko. Molotov, who had been directly 
involved in the conflict of 1948, was 
ostentatiously omitted. The fact that 
Khrushchev led the delegation and that 
it also included Shepilov, the editor of 
Pravda, indicated an intention to raise 
party issues. Indeed, Khrushchev’s 
opening speech, delivered upon arrival 
at Zemun airport, left no doubt of this 
intent. It contained a forceful appeal 
for the resumption of full party rela- 
tions on the basis of Marxism-Leninism. 

This appeal was coupled with a most 
abject but ridiculous apology for the 
Soviet-Yugoslav rift. It laid all the 
blame on the machinations of “enemies 
of the people, Beria, Abakumov and 
others who have been unmasked” and 
pretended that, otherwise, no differences 
at all had existed between the two 
parties. Even so, it failed to get the 
negotiations off to a propitious begin- 
ning. Nevertheless, after six days of 
discussions, interrupted by sightseeing 
and relaxation, a document suggesting 
a broad identity of views on major 
issues of international relations was pro- 
duced. The joint statement set forth 
the principles that were to govern the 
“mutual relations” of the two countries 
in terms eminently satisfactory to the 
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Yugoslavs, emphasizing the “interstate” 
nature of these relations and putting 
economic and cultural co-operation 
ahead of other considerations. Khrush- 
chev’s bid for an exclusive party rela- 
tionship was apparently unsuccessful. 
The joint declaration merely took note, 
as the last point of the agreement, that 
“the two Governments have agreed to 
assist and facilitate co-operation among 
the social organizations of the two coun- 
tries through the establishing of con- 
tacts, the exchange of Socialist experi- 
ences and a free exchange of opinions.” * 

This did not mean that the Russians 
had given up pursuing party objectives. 
While they hailed with great satisfac- 
tion the improvement in relations be- 
tween the USSR and Yugoslavia as a 
“new contribution to the easing of in- 
ternational tension and the strengthen- 
ing of peace,” they also continued to 
plump for the “re-establishment of con- 
tact and a rapprochement between the 
C.P.S.U. [Communist Party of the So- 
viet Union] and the Union of Commu- 
nists of Yugoslavia on the basis of 
Marxist-Leninist principles,” ë implying 
that along this line much was left to be 
done. 


Economic relations 


One of the results of the Belgrade 
meeting was a sharp increase in the 
number of “contacts” between Yugo- 
slavia and the Soviet Union. These in- 
cluded reciprocal visits by parliamen- 
tary delegations, technical groups, teach- 
ers and journalists, a lengthy visit in 
Moscow of a Yugoslav economic mis- 
sion and a surprising sojourn of Soviet 
Deputy Premier Mikoyan, a member of 


‘Declaration of the Governments of the 
FPRY [Federal People’s Republic of Yugo- 
slavia] and the USSR,” Review of Interna- 
tional Affairs (Belgrade), Vol. 6, No. 124 
(June 1, 1955), pp. 1, 2. 

5 Pravda, July 16, 1955; translated in Cur- 
rent Digest of the Soviet Press, Vol. 7, No. 26 
(August 10, 1955), p. 3. 
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the original Khrushchev delegation, in 


Yugoslavia, ostensibly to take ‘his an- 


nual vacation there. To date these con- 
tacts have yielded one major tangible 
agreement, regulating the economic re- 
lations between the two countries. An 
agreement signed in Moscow on Sep- 
tember 1, 1955, calls for (1) an increase 
in annual trade turnover from nearly 
40 million dollars to 70 million dollars 
in each direction over the next three 
years; (2) a Russian credit of 54 mil- 
lion dollars for the purchase of Russian 
‘ raw materials, as well as additional 
credits for certain Yugoslav industrial 
projects, and (3) a Russian loan to 
Yugoslavia, in foreign currency or gold, 
of 30 million dollars, both the loan and 
credit to be repaid over ten years at 2 
per cent interest. What is more sig- 
nificant, however, the Russians offered 
to assist the Yugoslavs in the develop- 
ment of nuclear energy facilities for 
peaceful purposes. The Yugoslavs in 
turn, by agreeing to supply Russia with 
bauxite, lead, and other raw materials, 
have departed from their voluntary ac- 
ceptance of the Western ban on the sale 
of strategic materials to the Soviet bloc. 

The achievements of the Soviet’s new 
line toward Yugoslavia are at this stage 
still difficult to assess. Rather substan- 
tial progress in restoring clogged trade 
channels does not necessarily represent 
a Soviet advance. On the contrary, it 
is likely to be of advantage to the Yugo- 
slavs, who were severely pinched by the 
Cominform’s economic blockade; they 
have always felt uneasy about being 
completely dependent on Western eco- 
nomic and financial assistance and find 
themselves currently in a tight economic 
situation. 

A relaxation in tension, though not 
necessarily an unambiguous blessing, 
has so far benefited the Yugoslavs. 
It has afforded them a much needed 


8See Current Digest of the Soviet Press, 
Vol. 7, No. 35 (October 12, 1955), p. 11. 
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breathing spell and has enhanced their 
prestige. Yet any rapprochement with 
the East could easily impair relations 
with the West, where Tito is still re- 
garded with suspicion by many people. 
While no serious detericration in these 
relations has taken place, dealings be- 
tween Yugoslavia and the Western coun- 
tries subsequent to the Belgrade meet- 
ing have been marked by a few jittery 
episodes. The Balkan Alliance, in turn, 
which promised to develop into an ef- 
fective anchor of NATO’s extended 
lines in an area of traditional military 
weakness, has in the meantime seriously 
disintegrated. The recession of an im- 
minent threat of war has substantially 
cooled Tito’s enthusiasm for this under- 
taking, which, by virtue of its close 
tie-in with the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, would, in fact, have been 
incompatible with Yugoslavia’s avowed 
desire to eschew military blocs. 


Orthodoxy or independence? 


Internally, Tito has stood his ground 
well. He has mastered what in 1954 
appeared to be an incipient ground 
swell of sentiment in favor of a return 
to “orthodoxy” and has done so with- 
out undermining the solidarity of the 
Communist League. 

Nevertheless, it would be unwise to 
overlook the motives underlying Soviet 
blandishments or to underestimate their 
potential effects on Yugoslavia’s foreign 
relations and its internal political bal- 
ance. The most disturbing aspect of 
the Kremlin’s attitude has been the 
dogged insistence on casting the prob- 
lem of rapprochement in ideological 
terms, despite the Yugoslavs vigorous 
opposition to this. This does not mean 
that Soviet policy makers, given their 
present mood, may not be content to 
accept for what it is worth a détente or 
normalization of relations on an “inter- 
state” basis, as a milestone toward real 
co-operation, or that they may not be 
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prepared to show considerable’ patience 
in their dealings with Tito. What it 
tends to reveal is that the Kremlin’s 
ultimate objective is not simply to nor- 


malize its relations but to reabsorb- 
Yugoslavia in the Communist camp. To’ 


be sure, the terms on which Tito is now 
being lured back are those which were 
denied him in 1948. 

This represents real progress in the 
Soviet position, which was not neces- 
sarily achieved without difficulty. In 
the meantime, however, Tito’s position 
has also evolved. In 1948 he would 
have been glad to be granted autonomy 
within the Communist camp. He now 
seeks independence from it. Although 
he claims to be a Communist, he sees 
himself in a role more closely resembling 
Nehru than Mao. The Russians, for 
their part, are making it abundantly 
clear that they do not regard Yugo- 
slavia—-a Communist country—in the 
same light as, say, Finland or Austria 
or India, non-Communist countries with 
which the Soviet Union can develop a 
set of relations which can set a broadly 
applicable pattern of coexistence. 

As matters now stand, the Russians 
face an uphill struggle in their bid for 
party-ideological ties. But their under- 
lying hope may be that the liquidation 
of the conflict and the resumption of a 
variety of contacts will initiate a process 
inside the Yugoslav Communist League 
which will gradually force its leaders to 
return to a policy of Communist soli- 
darity even if this is not their intention 
now. 

The struggle between Tito and the 
Kremlin is far-from over. It has been 
tamed to a tug of war, but the stakes 
are still very high. The supreme test 
determining the viability of Tito’s com- 
munism still lies ahead. Until then the 
Yugoslav regime will walk a precarious 
tightrope between independence and or- 
thodoxy, and the Russians can be re- 
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lied on to try to bring it down on their 
side. 


THE PropLe’s DEMOCRACIES 


The changing climate of relations be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia 
has given rise to speculation that the 
status of the satellites might also be 
modified. The Kremlin’s attitude to- 
ward its East European minions has, 
in fact, undergone certain modifications. 
These were most clearly reflected in a 
Pravda editorial of July 1955: 


Relations between the Soviet Union and 
the people’s democracies are built upon the 
granite foundation of socialist internation- 
alism. The Communist Party has always 
willingly shared and still shares its wealth 
of experience with all fraternal parties, and 
at the same time Soviet Communists are 
called on to study assiduously and imitate 
all that is advanced to be found in the peo- 
ple’s democracies in the, sphere of manage- 
ment of the national economy, achieve- 
ments of science, technology and so on.’ 


That this statement was made in con- 


Junction with an appraisal of Soviet- 


Yugoslav relations hardly mattered. It 
implied a greater tolerance on the part 
of the Russians of institutional differ- 
ences and of variations in the “rate of 
socialist transformation” and the ac- 
ceptance of a degree of give-and-take 
between Soviet and satellite Commu- 
nists. It was a far cry from the de- 
mands of strict subordination and the 
imposition of a rigid pattern of uni- 
formity on the satellites, but its prac- 
tical consequences remained to be tested. 

This is not to say that the actual re- 
lations between the Soviet Union and 
the satellite countries have not under- 
gone some evolution since Stalin’s death. 
The lighter touch with which the new 
leadership in the Kremlin ruled in Rus- 
sia made itself felt throughout the satel- 
lites as well. The more vulgar and of- 


T Loc. cit., note 5 supra. 
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fensive features of Stalinist rule gradu- 
ally disappeared, and the new rulers 
showed both flexibility and adaptability 
in meeting local situations. Internal 
tensions, which were very high in all the 
People’s Democracies, were reduced, and 
an impression of greater freedom was 
created. None of this, however, im- 
paired the substance of Soviet control. 
The People’s Democracies remained as 
dependent on Moscow as they had been 
under Stalin’s rule. i 


Conditions before Stalin’s death 


When Stalin died in March 1953, all 
Communist regimes showed the strain 
of the pace at which they had been 
driven for some time: the machinery of 
state (and of the Communist party) 
was cracking, and well it might have. 
Their evolution since 1948—a sharp 
turning point in their history-——had 
taken. them far.afield from what the 
vast majority of the people and per- 
haps even many Communists had ex- 
pected. 

Although the ruthlesness of the Com- 
munist parties, backed by Soviet power, 
in annihilating political opposition and 
capturing a monopoly of power left few 
illusions, the notion of “national exclu- 
siveness,” which the Communists them- 
selves had skillfully fostered prior to 
1948, had wide currency. Its implica- 
tion was that each country would evolve 
toward “socialism” in its own particular 
way, suited to local conditions and re- 
quirements, and that in this manner at 
least some of the more brutal aspects of 
the history of the Soviet Russian re- 
gime would be avoided. 

In the autumn of 1948, however, 
shortly after Tito’s expulsion from the 
Cominform and not long after Czecho- 
slovakia had been. firmly bolted in place 
in the Soviet sphere, a new doctrine of 
“people’s democracy” was announced in 
the Kremlin. It made short shrift of 
any notion that the pattern of develop- 
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ment of the satellites could vary from 
that of the Soviet Union. It held that 
the preservation of differences would be 
“dangerous dogmatism ... and crimi- 
nal stupidity . . . leading to the denial 
and overturn of the very substance of 
people’s democracy and restoration of 
capitalism.” Conversely it was asserted 
that “ever greater utilization of Soviet 
experiences and thus ever closer ap- 
proximation to the Soviet example... 
was ... one of the main laws of devel- 
opment of the People’s Democracies.” $ 

The stultifying impact of this doc- 
trine on national individuality hardly 
needs explaining. In practice, and it 
was rigidly implemented, it meant trans- 
forming the East European countries in 
the image of the Soviet Union, destroy- 
ing their indigenous political, social, and 
economic institutions, replacing them 
with Soviet prototypes, and extirpating 
traditional values, substituting in their 
place new concepts extolling the su- 
periority of Soviet values and of “So- 
viet man.” 

As part of the Soviet bloc, the East 
European countries were forced to sub- 
merge their special interests in those of 
the whole, as determined by the So- 
viet leadership. Local needs went un- 
attended in favor of the industrial 
and military power requirement of the 
“bloc.” The forced pace of indus- 
trialization, with emphasis on producer 
goods, in conjunction with the other 
burdens of “socialist transformation,” 
imposed hardships not only on the peo- 
ples but also on the local Communist 
parties, whose capacities to cope with 
the manifold tasks for which they were 


- 


responsible were heavily overloaded. For . 


one thing, “purifying” the strain of the 
leadership, a cardinal principle of Com- 
munist practice, had cut deeply into the 
none-too-numerous leading cadres of the 
various parties. For another, the per- 
formance of lower echelons of the army 


8 Rudé Prdvo (Prague), January 22, 1953. 
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of officials, on whom the success or 
failure of policy ultimately hinges, left 
much to be desired. 

Hastily recruited after World War J, 
the overwhelming majority of Commu- 
nist functionaries had scant ideological 
training and no solid allegiance to the 
party’s cause. Their motives for join- 
ing and serving were often questionable. 
There were some who grossly abused 
their positions of power and unduly 
alienated the people under them with- 
out commensurately advancing Commu- 
nist aims. A far greater number of 
functionaries, whose unpleasant task it 
was to transmit the party’s wishes to 
the people and to extract compliance at 
the grass-root level, were reluctant to 
expose themselves. They succumbed in 
varying degrees to pressures “from be- 
low,” and performed inefficiently. Forg- 
ing a smoothly working apparatus un- 
der these conditions was not easy. 

At the turn of the year, in 1953, 
Czechoslovakia, the last country to 
come under full Communist domination 
and the slowest to adapt itself to the 
expected norm of behavior, was just 
emerging from the convulsions of the 
bloodiest Communist purge trials since 
the 1930’s. The Slansky trial in No- 
vember 1952, at which twelve of the 
fourteen defendants were condemned 
to death, marked the culmination of a 
year of widespread purges in the party 
and a simultaneous tightening of the 
vise around the people. If Czechoslo- 
vakia seemed in the throes of the most 
serious crisis, the other countries were 
not appreciably better off. At this point 
Stalin died. 

Early reactions 


The demise of the old despot did not 
result in immediate policy shifts. The 
leaders throughout the Soviet orbit re- 
mained attuned to the vibrations ema- 
nating from Moscow in the wake of the 
transfer of power. For-example, an am- 
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nesty in the USSR was followed by simi- 
lar measures in the satellites. Czecho- 
slovakia, however, continued the com- 
prehensive program of tightening which 
had been launched in the fall of 1951. 
In April 1953 it thoroughly overhauled 
its educational system, bringing it in 
line with Soviet practice, and on June 1 
the government decreed a currency re- 
form, the most severe of all such re- 
forms which had been carried out in 
the Soviet sphere since 1945. At one 
stroke, savings were wiped out and 
purchasing power was sharply curtailed. 
The reform constituted the most drastic 
step yet taken by the Czech authorities 
to compel the workers to work harder 
and to remedy a chronically unhealthy 
balance between labor productivity and 
production costs. The other countries, 
meanwhile, seemed to be traveling more 
on the momentum of their previous ef- 
forts than under new steam. 

The embittered reaction of the Czech 
workers to the currency reform sparked 
the first and, to date, the most serious 
public demonstration against any of the 
Communist regimes. (The East Ger- 
man riots are exempted from this cate- 
gory because of the special status of 
East Germany -behind the Iron Cur- 
tain.) For the better part of a day, 
the enraged workers of the famous 
Skoda Works (now Lenin Works) at 
Plzen held the local authorities at bay. 

This unprecedented example of defi- 
ance, combined with widespread grum- 
bling elsewhere, was optimistically inter- 
preted in the West as evidence of the 
precarious hold of the Communist re- 
gimes. The modification of harsh eco- 
nomic and political policies throughout 
the Soviet sphere which followed shortly 
after the riots, in turn, was greeted as an 
unmistakable sign that the Communist 
rulers were acting under the necessity 
of making concessions to their peoples. 
The difficulties of the Communist re- 
gimes in implementing the new policies 
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in 1953 and 1954 were read as indica- 
tions of growing popular initiative and 
of incipient trends toward greater inde- 
pendence from Moscow’s domination. 


The “New Course” 


The policies identified collectively un- 
der the name of the “New Course” be- 
gan to take shape in the summer of 
1953.° Their main features were identi- 
cal in all the satellite countries. To 
make amends for overzealous indus- 
trialization, which had resulted in lop- 
sided economic growth, the consumers’ 
goods and agricultural sectors of the 
economy were promised increased in- 
vestments and greater attention. The 
drive for collectivization tapered off. In- 
centives, including forgiveness of back 
taxes and of arrears in compulsory de- 
liveries which the government could 
never hope to collect anyhow, were held 
out to the peasantry as a means of 
raising farm productivity. Price cuts 
were decreed to help the consumer. 

While economic measures held the 
limelight, a relaxation in political pres- 
sure also became discernible. Through- 
out 1954, the regimes were to some de- 
gree engaged in “fence mending.” Elec- 
tions were held, and rigged as they were 
with the usual return of 95 per cent 
plus for the regime, they were intended 
to serve as a means of reviving public 
interest in the activities of the govern- 


9 For more detailed information concerning 
developments in the satellites since Stalin’s 
death the reader may consult the following 
articles: Hugh Seton-Watson, “Eastern Eu- 
rope Since Stalin,” Problems of Communism, 
Vol. 3, No 2 (March-April 1954), pp 10-17; 
Ivo Duchatek, “Czechoslovakia: New Course 
or No Course?” ibid., Vol 4, No. 1 (January 
February 1955), pp 12-19; Jean Malara, “Po- 
land After the Death of Stalin,” ibid., Vol. 4, 
No, 2 (March-April 1955), pp. 12-19; Daniel 
Norman, “ ‘New Course’ in Rumanian Agri- 
culture,” ibid, Vol. 4, No 4 (July-August 
1955), pp. 35-43; F. F., “The ‘New Line’ in 
Hungary,” The World Today, Vol. 11, No. 1 
(January 1955), pp. 27-40, 
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ments. To the same end, to “activate 
the masses,” as the Communists say, at- 
tempts were made to revive moribund 
National Fronts which at an earlier 
time had demonstrated their usefulness 
as instruments for manipulating non- 
Communist political parties and public 
opinion. 

Despite the general uniformity of the 
pattern, the intensity with which past 
mistakes were excoriated and the scope 
of projected and actual changes varied 
from country to country. In both re- 
spects, Hungary went farthest. It alone 
permitted peasants to leave collective 
farms in large numbers and made a seri- 
ous effort to refurbish the somnolescent 
“Independent People’s Front” under a 
new name and with new personnel 
which included some prominent “Tito- 
ists” only recently released from prison. 
But in several countries, including Po- 
land, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia, cau- 
tious groping for a somewhat greater 
freedom of expression, for a less doc- 
trinaire adherence to rigid Stalinism, 
and perhaps even for the assertion of 
national individuality was discernible. 
In Poland, for example, attempts were 
made to rectify the distortions in the 
principal mission of education caused by 
an excessive emphasis upon party ide- 
ology. New discussions of the role of 
literature got under way, and the prob- 
lems of creative artists in striving to 
adhere closely to the tenets of “social- 
ist realism” were reviewed. Discussions 
of this nature were quite lively in Po- 
land and in Hungary, and more muted 
in Czechoslovakia. The Czechs, ever 
cautious, showed little propensity for 
straying from a safe, established pat- 
tern. The Poles and Hungarians, tradi- 
tionally more robust in giving vent to 
their feelings, struck out more boldly. 

The very fact that the responses of 
individual countries to new situations 
could vary bespoke a welcome change 
in atmosphere as compared with the 
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dreary uniformity of the Stalinist pe- 
riod. Hopeful expectations of real im- 
provement, however, were quickly dis- 
appointed. Even in Hungary the im- 
plications of the “New Course” were not 
unequivocal. No definite pattern of 
softer policies crystallized. No clear- 


cut trends toward greater freedom from - 
Moscow developed momentum. Local. 


party zealots, and when necessary Mos- 
cow itself (as in the case of Polish 
writers), intervened to suppress and 
check any trend toward “liberalization” 
that threatened to get out of hand. 


Communist parties 


With the exception of Hungary, where 
the drama of a power struggle between 
contending Communist factions, divided 
over policy issues as well, unfolded in 
bolder relief—none of the satellite Com- 
munist or Worker’s parties showed sig- 
nicant stirrings toward greater inde- 
pendence from Moscow or toward self- 
assertion. While it would be interesting 
to know why the Hungarian Commu- 
nists were so different in behavior, no 
explanation, other than a traditional 
propensity of the Hungarians for pre- 
cisely that sort of thing, comes to mind. 
The parties paid homage to the prin- 
ciples of collective leadership then in 
vogue in Moscow and emulated Soviet 
examples with respect to structural 
changes in the party. One of the more 
important changes, the separation of 
powers between premier and first secre- 
tary of the Communist party, was car- 
ried out in Hungary and Czechoslovakia 
in 1953 and elsewhere in the spring of 
1954, when party Congresses were held 
throughout the orbit with the single ex- 
ception of Rumania. The Rumanian 
Congress was postponed twice. Eco- 
nomic problems and intraparty friction 
(including perhaps the unresolved ques- 
tion of the disposition of Ana Pauker 
who had been deposed in 1952 but had 
not been tried) were said to be respon- 
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sible for the delay. A Congress is now 
scheduled in Rumania for the end `of 
1955. 

Nikita Khrushchev, the First Secre- 
tary of the Soviet Communist party, at- 
tended the Polish and Czech Congresses, 
lending them added “glamor.” The sig- 
nificance of his presence was not im- 
mediately apparent. For the rest, the 
Congresses were uninformative. ‘They 
seemed to be in the nature of house- 
keeping meetings, to take stock of post- 
Stalin policies and adjust party organi- 
zation and personnel to the new condi. 
tions. 


Satellite leaders 


The separation of functions between 
premier and first secretary gave no solid 
clues to the rising or waning star of any 
particular leader and except in Hungary, 
where Mátyás Rákosi was forced to 
share the limelight with Imre Nagy, it 
did not reveal incipient power or policy 
conflicts. In some countries, as in Po- 
land and Albania, the “strong man” of 
the Communist regimes, Boleslaw Bierut 
and Enver Hoxha respectively, relin- 
quished the premiership and took over 
the top party position. In Bulgaria and 
Rumania, on the other hand, Vulko 
Chervenkov and Gheorghe Gheorghiu- 
Dej, the leading Communists, retained 
the premiership while another, lesser 
known, figure was appointed as first 
secretary of the party. Gheorghiu-Dej 
has since been returned to a party post. 
Finally, in Czechoslovakia the division - 
of functions actually dated back to 
March 1953 when Klement Gottwald 
died and power seemed to be divided 
among three men, Antonin Zápotocký 


_as President of the Republic, Viliam 


Siroky as Premier, and Antonin Novotny 
as thé leading Secretary of the party. 
The men in charge of the satellite 
Communist regimes had distinguished 
themselves by their ability to survive 
successive purges and navigate the haz- 
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ardous course of the tough years of 
sovietization of their countries without 
serious mishap. ‘Their survival could 
not have been due to a lack of sym- 
pathy with Stalinist policies, and there 
seemed to be little danger of their want-` 
ing to embark on some sort of “Titoist” 
venture. 
the helm of their respective parties and 
governments, the People’s Democracies 
were likely to hew close to the Soviet 
line. 

Malenkov’s downfall 


The downfall of Georgii Malenkov as 
Soviet Premier in February 1955, and 
the changes it entailed in Soviet eco- 
nomic policies, reverberated most sharply 
in Hungary, whose premier, Imre Nagy, 
had been an ardent exponent of the 
“New Course.” Less than a month after 
Malenkov’s resignation, Nagy also “re- 
signed” the premiership. Subsequently 
he found himself under attack for 
“rightist deviationist, anti-Marxist, op- 
portunistic attitudes” and together with 
some of his followers (notably Mihály 
Farkas, the Minister of Defense) was 
stripped ,of his party functions as a 
member of the Politburo and Central 
Committee as well. Elsewhere in the 
satellites the repercussions of the per- 
sonnel and policy shifts that had taken 
place in the Kremlin were not so 
severe. In fact, the Communist hier- 
-archies seemed hardly at all affected. 
The “New Course,” however, was defi- 
nitely at an end. 

Harsher economic policies, stressing 
once more the need for expanding the 
heavy industrial base of “socialist econo- 
mies” and for collectivizing the land, 
were reintroduced, although neither the- 
pace of industrial growth nor the tempo 
of collectivization was as rapid as in 
Stalin’s time. If hopes for improvement 
in the material well-being of the peo- 
ple were thwarted by the abandonment 
of the “New Course,” at least the op- 


So long as they remained at 
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pressive atmosphere of intense police 
terror was not restored. The satellite 
regimes, following in the footsteps of 
the Soviet Union, seemed to be intent 
on maintaining a domestic détente, on 
creating an atmosphere of greater in- 
ternal stability, and a feeling of in- 
creased security from persecution on the 
part of the people. This intent found 
expression in diverse ways such as a rela- 
tively mild policy toward the church. 
The church-state struggle has been at a 
virtual standstill for well over a year; 
Cardinal Mindszenty has been released 
from prison, though he is still confined 
to his living quarters, and the Poles 
have hinted that they might release 
Cardinal Wyszynski. There have been 
amnesties for political prisoners and 
more recently an intensive campaign to ~ 
induce political exiles to return homé— 
not so muth, of course, to show that 
refugees can now return without fear of 
punishment as to discredit the credi- 
bility of Western propaganda beamed 
at the satellites and to create among 
the captive peoples a'mood of greater 
receptivity to Communist propaganda 
and indoctrination. 


Communist control unrelaxed 


-The conditions of the day-to-day ex- 
istence of the masses behind the Iron 
Curtain have undoubtedly shown im- 
provement. But although the burdens 
they must bear are somewhat lighter, 
their hopes of ridding themselves of 
their Communist rulers have grown con- 
siderably dimmer. For one thing, the 
Soviet Union has given not the slight- 
est intimation that it would be willing 
to give up control over the People’s 
Democracies. For another thing, the 
easing of international tensions has 
wiped out whatever slight hope there 
was of being liberated against the will 
of the Russians. 

In diplomatic conferences the Rus- 
sians have made it clear beyond a 
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shadow of a doubt that they do not 
consider the satellites “expendable.” 
They have simply refused to discuss 
any proposal that would tend to pro- 
mote a change in the Communist-im- 
posed regimes. In direct relations with 
the satellite countries the Soviet Union, 
has also shown a continuing desire to 
integrate them ever more tightly into a 
solid Communist bloc. Even while the 
heavy hand of Moscow has made itself 
less conspicuous, though not necessarily 
less effective, in the internal, affairs of 
the People’s Democracies, steps have 
been taken to tighten the bonds that tie 
these countries to the USSR. 

For example, “co-operation” in the 
realm of broadcasting was greatly ex- 
panded in 1953 through program ex- 
changes which vastly increased the 
amount of Soviet material transmitted 
in Russian directly over the satellite 
networks. The volume of trade among 
the Communist countries has continued 
to mount steadily, as has their eco- 
nomic interdependence. Closer integra- 
tion and a more “rational” allocation of 
economic functions among the Commu- 
nist countries were foreshadowed when 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia deliber- 
ately postponed the beginning of their 
"Five Year Plans so that they might co- 
incide and be co-ordinated with the next 
Russian plan. The Soviet Union has 
not withdrawn its troops from Hungary 
and Rumania as it should have in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the Aus- 
trian peace treaty. On the contrary it 
has proceeded to create a unified mili- 
tary command to include all the Euro- 
pean Communist states. The command, 
headed by Soviet Marshal Konev, was 
proclaimed as an answer to NATO, to 


` be used for bargaining purposes in press- 


ing for the dismantling of the Western 
security structure. There is no doubt, 
however, that the Soviet Union will 


-make good use of military unification to 
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consolidate its hold over the satellites 


even more thoroughly.?° 

The easing of international tensions 
in turn has strengthened rather than 
weakened the hold of the Communist 
regimes. Whereas at the outset of the 
“New Course” expectations were high 
that one or another of the regimes might 
falter and possibly be dislodged, such 
expectations have been voiced much less 
frequently since the Geneva meeting of 
the four “heads of state.” The Com- 
munist parties have largely overcome 
the difficulties with which they were 
beset during the earlier phases of 
the “New Course.” These difficulties 
stemmed from a variety of sources, 
such as the lesser abilities of the parties 
to execute deftly the tactical twists and 
turns which were required of them, the 
propensity of a large number of local 
officials to succumb to pressures from 
below, and, finally, the nervousness and 
confusion engendered by the uncertain- 
ties of a transitional period in which the 
policies of the Kremlin had not jelled 
and power relations at the summit were 
in flux. As a result of the apparent 
stabilization of conditions in the Soviet 
Union and a relaxation in international 
tensions, however, the satellite Commu- 
nist parties seemed to have gained new 
confidence. To be sure, many old prob- 
lems remain to be solved. But the Com- 
munists can look back with satisfaction 
on the past three years, during which 
they survived many an uncertainty and 
hazard and have substantially consoli- 
dated their power. 


FINLAND 


Finland has enjoyed a unique status 
as a neighbor of the Soviet Union ever 


10 The text of the Warsaw Treaty, as the 
Soviet bloc military pact is called, and all the 
accompanying statements of the Communist 
officials will be found in a separate supple- 
ment to New Times, No. 21 (May 21, 1955). 
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since 1945. Not a satellite, yet far 
from being independent in its choice of 
a foreign policy, Finland has led a 
precariously balanced existence, in part 
meeting Soviet demands and in part 
fiercely defying Communist encroach- 
ments in its internal institutions and 
political life. By virtue of its special 
status, Finland has afforded an excel- 
lent opportunity for the new leadership 
in the Kremlin to demonstrate its 
‘“peaceful intentions” and its “real” de- 
sire for seeking an international détente. 

Using trade and economic incentives 
as a point of departure for “improving 
relations,” the Soviet Union offered a 
substantial loan ($10,000,000) to Fin- 
land in February 1954. Later that year 
the Soviet Union agreed to compensate 
“Finland for a portion of its trade bal- 
ance with Russia (also amounting to 
$10,000,000) in convertible currency. 
The offer was patently designed to in- 
duce the Finns to raise substantially the 
annual volume of trade carried on with 
their eastern neighbor. 

The most significant and dramatic 
move, however, was made by the So- 
viet Union shortly after the Geneva 
meeting “at the summit” in July 1955. 
Quite of its own accord, without any 
prodding by the Finns, the Soviet Un- 
ion offered to return to Finland the 
Porkkala naval base, a Soviet-held en- 
clave on Finnish territory, which had 
been leased to Russia for fifty years un- 
der the terms of the peace treaty of 
1947, The implications of the move 
were transparent enough. The Soviet 
leadership was anxious to set a prece- 
dent for “liquidating bases on foreign 
soil” so that it could then prod the 
United States to do likewise. Indeed, 

. Soviet propaganda media did not hesi- 
tate to make this point. 

Simultaneously with the return of the 
Porkkala base, the Soviet Union and 
Finland also extended their Treaty of 
Friendship, Co-operation, and Mutual 


y 
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Assistance for another twenty years, 
and the Russians reportedly hinted in- 
formally that they might permit the 
Finns to use the Saimaa Canal, a water- 
way which was ceded to the Russians 
after the war, but which at one time 
had been the main artery for the ship- 
ment of Finnish wood and pulp. These 
extraordinary blandishments tendered to 
the Finns were hailed by the Soviet 
press as a worthy example of how to 
regulate relations between a “Great 
Power and a small nation.” ++ 

But the Finns had good cause to 
wonder what price they would have to 
pay for thé Russians’ generosity. For 
in returning the Porkkala base or offer- 
ing the use of the Saimaa Canal the 
Russians were giving up very little. 
At the same time evidence began to 
mount that the Soviet Union would step 
up its propaganda activities within Fin- 
land and, still worse, that it would prob- 
ably press the Finns to abandon their 
strict neutrality in foreign affairs and 
to hew closer to the Soviet bloc. 


GREECE AND TURKEY 


Soviet efforts to normalize relations 
with Greece and Turkey met with a 
notable lack of success. Although some 
measure of relaxation in tension with 
these. countries was achieved, both 
Greece and Turkey remained essentially 
wary of Soviet motives and cool to So- 
viet overtures. The Russians in turn 
did not seem to press matters too hard 
where they ran into serious obstacles. 

Perhaps the most important single 
move made by the Russians was the 
abandonment of their postwar claims 
against Turkey. Less than four months 
after Stalin died, the Soviet Union re- 
nounced its claims to Turkish territory, . 
which it had been demanding ever since 
1945 as a token of “friendship.” At 


the same time it abandoned its demands 


11 New Times, No. 39 (September 22, 1955), 
oe a 
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for jomt control of sea and air bases in 
and around the Straits.1* The renuncia- 
tion of these claims did not necessarily 
improve relations between Turkey and 
the Soviet Union, for the Russians let 
it be known that they continued to be 
interested in arriving at some sort of 
agreement with the Turks on the ques- 
tion of the control of the Straits and 
kept raising this issue from time to 
time. Soviet activity in the Near East, 
especially in Afghanistan, could not but 
disquiet the Turks, and what had 
looked like an auspicious beginning for 
closer and friendlier contact, right after 
Stalin’s death, failed to develop. 

The situation with Greece was some- 
what different, for here Greece’s neigh- 
bors, the Soviet Union’s satellites, car- 
ried the brunt of the burden of rap- 
prochement. Some tangible results were 
actually achieved, for Bulgaria resumed 


12 See Philip E. Mosely, “The Kremlin’s 
Foreign Policy Since Stalin,” Foreign Afars, 
Vol. 32, No. 1 (October 1953), pp. 20-33. 
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normal ties with Greece after a hiatus 
of many years, border issues were set- 
tled, and, nally, the question of re- 
patriation of Greeks whom the Com- 
munists had been holding in various 
satellite countries ever since the Civil 
War of 1946—49 was also resolved. But 
the Greek government showed little in- 
clination to participate in the amenities 
which the Soviet Union has come to re- 
gard as indicative of improved relations. 
For example, in May 1955 it rejected 
a Soviet bid for an exchange of visits 
by parliamentary delegations on the 
grounds that differences in constitu- 
tion and parliamentary systems between 
Greece and the Soviet Union would 
make such an exchange meaningless. 

Despite Greek resistance to Soviet 
blandishments, the Cyprus crisis and 
Greece’s bad economic condition might 
yet provide the Russians with an enter- 
ing wedge in an area where their efforts 
to date have not yielded satisfactory re- 
sults. 
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Soviet Policy Toward Western Europe Since Stalin 


By Rosperr F. BYRNES 


TALIN’S successors inherited a 

policy which was global and which 
reflected Stalin’s personal ambitions, the 
accumulated baggage of Russian history 
and of the Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist 
philosophy, domestic problems and 
pressures, and critical situations around 
the world, such as stalled armistice ne- 
gotiations in Korea, a new administra- 
tion in Washington which talked of lib- 
eration, and a divided France wrestling 
with the problems posed by Western 
German economic recovery and with 
plans for bringing Western Germany 
into the Western community. Both 
Stalin and his successors considered 
= Western Europe their primary political 
target, but they defined Soviet policy 
toward this crucial area with other 
world problems in mind. Moreover, 
Stalin’s successors must have been at 
least as impressed as some Western ob- 
servers by the magnitude of the suc- 
cession problem and by the growing de- 
mands of the new Soviet élite. 


STAGES OF Soviet PoLicy 


The history of Sovigt foreign policy 
has been marked by extraordinary tac- 
tical switches, most notably by the sud- 
den reversal in policy toward Nazi Ger- 
many in August 1939. This history and 
the great vacuum left by the charis- 
matic Stalin have naturally increased 
the attentiveness with which Western 
observers have searched for sharp 
changes. Fundamentally, there has 
been no great change in Soviet policy 
toward Western Europe since Stalin’s 
death. There has been little change in 
Soviet tactics, although the apparent 


variations have been numerous and 
sometimes spectacular. However, in its 
general emphasis, Soviet policy toward 
Western Europe has increasingly fa- 
vored the carrot more and the stick less. 
In addition, the general line has been 
softer, subtler, and more persuasive 
than it was under Stalin. 

During the twenty-three months in 
which Malenkov was Premier, there 
were no concessions to the West, al- 
though the tone of the Soviet Union 
was more mild than it had been under 
Stalin. The Korean armistice negotia- 
tions were finally concluded on Julv 27, 
1953, reducing the divisive issues affect- 
ing relations between the United States 
and its European allies, but these con- 
flicts were soon replaced by problems 
deriving from Indochina and Formosa. 
The Berlin and Geneva conferences 
early in 1954 demonstrated that Molo- 
tov still deserved his reputation and his 
nickname. 

‘With the demotion of Malenkov, in 
February 1955, some Western observ- 
ers, who had been impressed by his 
apparent reasonableness and occasional 
civilities, feared that the “final” oppor- 
tunity to negotiate with the Soviet Un- 
ion had been lost. However, the re- 
gime led by Khrushchev and Bulganin 
has maintained the principal lines of 
Soviet foreign policy as well as the 
little amenities. The most coarse enti- 
American propaganda has disappeared, 
and Soviet policy toward the West has 
been more flexible, moderate, and skill- 
ful. The Soviet Union in the spring of 
1955 finally accepted the Austrian State 
Treaty, and the Soviet leaders in June 
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1955 made a sensational pilgrimage to 
a Yugoslav Canossa to admit error in 
past Soviet policy toward Tito. At the 
Geneva conference, in July 1955, they 
exuded friendliness and good fellowship 
in a meeting designed to take advan- 
tage of and to extend the new “atmos- 
phere” so that negotiations on the basic 
issues might be undertaken in a friendly 
spirit. In September 1955, after a So- 
viet initiative, diplomatic relations were 
opened between Moscow and Bonn, 
which the Russians had previously de- 
nounced as a Nazi stooge of the United 
States. 

The recent changes do emphasize the 
eternal problem: Is there now a genuine 
shift in Soviet policy toward Western 
Europe? Do the recent reversals on 
details conceal a genuine change on 
matters of substance or are they merely 
skillful tactical maneuvers? Are we at 
least witnessing a gradual trend which 
will ultimately produce a basic modifi- 
cation? Available evidence suggests 
that there has been no basic change in 
Soviet policy or goals, although the tac- 
tics used are now different. The Soviet 
rulers are simply adjusting to life with- 
out Stalin and to a new phase in post- 
war relations, one which assumes a 
temporary political and military stale- 
mate, avoidance of war between the 
great powers, and continuation of the 
cold war by political and economic 
means which do not involve increasing 
the likelihood of general war. 


Soviet GOALS 


The primary aim of Soviet policy, of 
course, is the defense of the Soviet Un- 
ion and of the Soviet empire. With re- 
gard to Western Europe, the unspoken 
Soviet goal is Soviet control, which 
would swing the world balance of power 
clearly to the advantage of the Soviet 
Union. To attain this goal, the Soviet 
leaders seek to oust United States forces 
and bases and to destroy all the organi- 
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zations and institutions established to 
promote Western unity. They seek to 
destroy the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, to dissolve the ties between 
Western Germany and its allies, and to 
incorporate Western Germany into a 
unified Germany under Soviet rule, 
which would enable the Soviet Union 
to control all of Europe. The Soviet 
leaders have a keen appreciation of the 
crucial significance of Germany and of 
the role of Western Germany in the 
Western European Union. 
have understood more clearly than most 
Western Europeans the political impor- 
tance of the European Defense Com- 
munity and of the European Political 
Community as means of damping and 
extinguishing the Franco-German con- 
flict, directing the spiritual, economic, 
and military forces of Western Europe 
into new channels, and creating a po- 
litical unity which could resist Soviet 
influence, pull Britain, Canada, and the 
United States more firmly into Euro- 
pean affairs, and serve as a magnet to 
draw satellite Europe from the Soviet 


grip. 
BASES OF Soviet Poricy 


The principal Soviet means to attain 
these great goals are sometimes not no- 
ticed and usually not mentioned, be- 
cause at the same time they constitute 
the bases of Soviet power. The basic 
Soviet weapon is the industrial and 
military power of the Soviet Union, 
which Stalin’s successcis have been just 
as assiduous as he to strengthen. The 
Soviet rulers denounce others for seek- 
ing to negotiate from a “position of 
force,” but Soviet industrial and mili- 
tary power provides the base from which 
Soviet policy operates. The impressive 
growth of the Soviet economy has had 
a noticeable impact upon the underde- 
veloped countries, some of which con- 
sider the Soviet rise to power a model. 
However, its effect has been just as 


They also . 
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powerful upon the governments. and 
peoples of Western Europe, which has 
lost to the United States and the Soviet 
Union its role as world leader and which 
in its relative weakness and decline feels 
naked and defenseless before growing 
Soviet power and Soviet ruthlessness in 
the use of that power. Indeed, if the 
Soviet economic program is successful, 
within a generation or so Western Eu- 
rope may be forced “irrevocably into a 
position of complete dependence” upon 
. either the Soviet or the American indus- 
trial and power complex.* 

Since. the death of Stalin, eel 
waves of Soviet speeches and decrees 
have signaled an apparent reversal of 
established policy and a heavy increase 
in capital investment for the production 
of consumers’ goods. However, the in- 
dustries producing capital goods and 
military equipment have retained their 
priority and still receive the lion’s share 
of capital investment. Indeed, in the 
budget announced on February 3, 1955, 
by Minister of Finance Zverev, the 
funds allotted to heavy industry were 
more than double those assigned to ag- 
riculture and light industry combined. 
Expenditures for defense in 1955 were 
increased by almost 12 per cent ‘over 
those of 1954, and the Soviet.military 
capability continues to grow. The hearty 
but false emphasis on consumers’ goods 
was designed to ease the transition from 
Stalin to the new regime, to placate the 
Soviet upper classes, and to persuade 
the non-Communist world, especially 
Western Europe, of the peaceful inten- 
tions of the Soviet rulers. 

. Soviet control over East-Central Eu- 
rope and the gradual but inexorable re- 
shaping of this critical area along So- 
viet lines constitute the second fixed 
base for Soviet policy toward Western 
Europe. The brutal division of Europe 

1 Philip E. Mosely, “Can Moscow Match Us 


Industrially ?” Harvard Business Review, Vol. 
33 (1955), p. 103. 
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and the presence of Soviet and satellite 
forces at the waist-of Europe have 
placed Western Europe in jeopardy and 
form the core of the threat under which 
it lives. Moreover, Soviet control of 
Eastern Germany and Soviet ability to 
prevent the unification of Germany 
block the Western program for unity 
and grant the Soviet Union a disruptive 
weapon of enormous power in Germany 
and in all of Western Europe. 

The third established base of Soviet 
power is the international Communist 
movement, which controls hundreds of 
thousands of Communists and which 
leads millions of dupes around the world 
in support of Soviet policies. Every 
government in Western Europe, par- 
ticularly the weak and unstable govern- 
ments of France and Italy, is sensitive 
to the various forms of pressure which 
the Soviet government generates through 
its network of organizations and its vast 
propaganda system. These also exploit 
the philosophical-vacuums which exist in- 
many parts of the world by peddling 
the Soviet philosophy, one of the Soviet 
Union’s most potent weapons. The So- 
viet rulers almost certainly believe that 
the road to Paris lies through Hanoi and 
that the channel to power in Western 
Europe runs through the Sea of Con- 
fusion and Despair. Consequently, the 
international Communist movement ex- 
erts pressures In manifold ways, from 
colonial revolution to incessant propa- 
ganda for “peace,” and its instruments 
include civil war in Indochina and 
Malaya, the World Peace Council, So- 
viet Friendship Societies, the French 
Communist party, and the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions. 


GENERAL RELAXATION OF TENSION 


Western success in rebuilding the 
economic, political, and military power 
and unity of Western Europe and the 
containment of Soviet: expansion in 
Western Europe have forced the Soviet 
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Union to revise its tactics. Even be- 
fore Stalin’s death, greater emphasis 
was being placed upon political war- 
fare in all its forms and upon softening 
resistance to expansion. The new So- 
viet leaders emphasize those actions in 
- Soviet domestic policy which may help 
persuade the Western observer in par- 
ticular that the Soviet system is thaw- 
ing. At the same time, in their policies 
toward foreign governments and peo- 
ples, they have introduced civilities and 
amenities to obtain a relaxation of West- 
ern vigilance. 


Domestic policy 


Within the Soviet Union, these steps’ 


have been restricted to a major amnesty 
shortly after Stalin’s death, another am- 
nesty in September 1955, occasional em- 
phasis upon the rights of Soviet citi- 


zens, a small, gradual increase in the 


production of consumers’ goods, and in- 
creased access to the products of for- 
eign culture. This approach became 
most marked in the summer of 1955, 
when tourist traffic into and out of the 
Soviet Union widened to a trickle. All 
of these steps, plus the so-called “New 
Course” in East-Central Europe, were 
designed to convince Western Europeans 
that the Soviet menace had evaporated 
and that the Western program for mili- 
tary strength and unity should be 
abandoned. 


The amentsties 


With regard to Soviet policy toward 
Western Europe itself, the steps taken 
have generally been small. Indeed, 
most of them have been simple con- 
ciliatory gestures and have merely 
marked Soviet adoption of the mini- 
mum standards of civilized life. They 
included allowing Russian wives of for- 
eigners to leave the Soviet Union to 
join their husbands, allowing Swedish 
and Danish trawlers to fish within 
twelve miles of the Baltic states coast, 
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and returning some prisoners of war. 
The Soviet Union “interceded” with its 
Far Eastern allies on behalf of civilian 
prisoners, and it helped to make pos- 
sible the conclusion of the Korean truce. 
On May 30, 1953, in a note published 
July 19, 1953, the Soviet Union re- 
nounced its claims to Turkish territory 
and to special privileges in the Darda-. 
nelles. It has also resumed “normal” 
diplomatic relations with Greece, Israel, 
and Yugoslavia. The norm of Soviet 
practice and the eagerness with which 
the West hopes for change were both 
illustrated by the wild flurry of specu- 
lation concerning Soviet policy when 
Malenkov, in August 1954, picked a 
bouquet of flowers for a member of a 
visiting British Labor delegation. As 
someone remarked, Western observers 
often seem to believe that the appear- 
ance of petits pots a la frangatse on a 
Kremlin menu marks a new policy to- 
ward France. 

Current Soviet tactics are well illus- 
trated by the action of the Supreme So- 
viet during the last year or so in en- 
couraging representatives of various par- 
liamentary bodies to exchange visits 
with “the Soviet parliament.” In Feb- 
ruary 1955, it voted to join the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, and delegates of 
the Supreme Soviet attended the forty- 
fourth annual conference of the Union 
at Helsinki in August. Official delega- 
tions of the parliaments of Britain, Fin- 
land, Sweden, India, Syria, Yugoslavia, 
and Japan have already visited Moscow, 
and the parliaments of Belgium, France, 
Austria, Italy, and Canada have ac- 
cepted invitations. While this pro- 
cedure exposes some of the Soviet élite 
to the wholesome influence of Western 
parliamentary tradition, it also opens up 
an important new propaganda avenue 
for the Soviet Union. Above all, it en- 
ables the Supreme Soviet to pose as 
a genuine parliament, thus helping to 
persuade Western Europeans that the 
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Soviet Union is governed by law and 
that there is no’ Soviet menace. 


Peace campaign 


This approach is a fundamental part 
of the Soviet campaign for “peace” and 
for “peaceful coexistence.” The Soviet 
rulers remember clearly the immense 
advantage Lenin obtained in 1917 by 


his campaign for immediate peace, and - 


they appreciate that an opponent of 
this campaign is easily labeled a war- 
monger. Moreover, their approach to 
“all men of good will” for peace and 
“friendship among nations,” their em- 
phasis.upon noble emotions and high 
principles, and their attacks upon West- 
ern alliances and bases and upon alleged 
barbarous American practices have a 
strong appeal in this nuclear age not 
only to neutralists, but even to strong 
anti-Communists affected by fear of 
nuclear war. The Soviet demands for 
immediate prohibition of the use and 
manufacture of nuclear weapons, for a 
reduction in conventional arms and ef- 
fectives to agreed levels, and for con- 
trol machinery to be created at a later 
date have had little effect upon $n- 
formed opinion throughout the world 
but have been important propaganda 
weapons for weakening popular resist- 
ance to Soviet policy. As such, the 
spurious Soviet “peace” campaign con- 
stitutes a deadly threat to Western 
unity and vigilance. 

Trade 


In its efforts to convince the world 
that it wants peace and wishes to 
strengthen peaceful relationships, the 
Soviet Union has sought to break West- 
ern controls over the export of strategic 
goods, to persuade Western Europeans 
that the Soviet empire constitutes a vast 
untapped market, and to create divi- 
sions within Western Europe over trade 
policy. This Soviet program has been 
waged on several levels—the comple- 
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tion of short-term bilateral trade agree- 
ments, political campaigning within the 
United Nations Economic Commission 
for Europe, and general propaganda. 
For example, the trade agreement signed 
with France in July 1953 was negoti- 
ated more quickly than the one signed 
with Italy in November of that year, 
and the Soviet Union purchased some 
items from France rather than Italy . 
because France and the French vote on 
the European Defense Community were 
important Soviet political targets. 

The Soviet Union has been especially 
skillful in dangling lucrative orders be- 
fore Western businessmen. For exam- 
ple, Kabanov, the Minister of Foreign 
Trade, in February 1954 told a group 
of British businessmen visiting Moscow 
that the Soviet Union was prepared to 
place orders in Britain for more than 
a billion dollars between 1955 and 1957. 
About half of the goods he listed were 
under strategic controls, but this ap- 
peal for “normalization of Anglo-Soviet 
trade” stimulated British industrial and 
commercial appetites and strengthened 
criticism of Western controls. More- 
over, such promises created a sensation 
in Western Germany,, where fear is 
strong that Britain may gain a lead in 
Soviet trade. Dangling the same lure 
before West Germans, especially aiter 
the visit of Adenauer to Moscow, will 
worry the British and increase com- 
petition for Soviet markets. 

The Russians had shown an interest 
in ECE even before Stalin’s death, and 
on January 30, 1953, the ECE an- 
nounced that the Soviet Union had 
agreed to participate in a conference on 
East-West trade, although in Septem- 
ber 1952 it had refused a similar invi- 
tation. In the various ECE conferences 
the Soviet representatives have given 
especial priority to “removal of ob- 
stacles to foreign trade” and to denun- 
ciation of the United States as the power 
responsible for the COCOM (Consulta- 
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tive Group Co-ordinating Committee) 
strategic controls. 

This theme has been a favorite one 
for Soviet political warriors, and they 
have declared Western strategic con- 
trols responsible for the decline after 
1949 in trade between Western Europe 
and the Soviet empire. This campaign 
ignores the facts of this trade, which 
had declined before strategic controls 
were established. The Soviet Union has 
reorganized the economic structures of 
the countries of East-Central Europe 
and has tied their trade strings to Mos- 
cow. Moreover, these states now lack 
supplies of grain and timber for export 
to the West. Indeed, on balance the 
Soviet Union and its satellite -states 
even imported foodstuffs in 1954. In 
addition, while the COCOM states 
pruned the strategic list in August 1954, 
exports from the Soviet empire remain 
under complete control. Finally, So- 
viet abrogation of trade with Yugo- 
slavia in 1948 and with Australia in 
1954 demonstrated that Soviet trade 
controls are used for political reasons 
in a way which is not possible in the 
West. 


Western Communist parties 


Western Communist parties as instru- 
ments of the Soviet Union:are used to 
support the impression that the Soviet 
Union is not a threat and that each na- 
tional Communist party is just another 
political party: Thus, in 1953 the 
French party abandoned the forceful 
program which had led to incidents such 
as the Ridgeway riots in May 1952, 
and began to work for a “patriotic na- 
tional front.” Jacques Duclos on Oc- 
tober 22, 1953, indicated that the party 
was prepared to join with any other 
Frenchmen in a national campaign to 
end the war in Indochina, to prevent 
German rearmament, and to hasten gen- 
eral disarmament. The Communists 
have co-operated closely with the Radi- 
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cal Socialists and the Gaullists, espe- 
cially against EDC. On June 8, 1954, 
Thorez proclaimed that it was “ortho- 
dox Communist doctrine” to accept 
allies wherever they could be found, 
and persistent efforts have been made 
for a united front with the Socialists or 
a popular front with other political 
groups. The Communist effort to infil- 
trate political, religious, educational, and 
labor organizations in particular has. 
been quite successful, especially in 
France, where the use of fa douce 
parole works as effectively for the Com- 
munists as it did for Philip the Fair 
centuries ago. 


International organizations 


The new Soviet leaders use interna- 
tional organizations to carry political 
warfare against Western Europe. The 
primary forum since 1945 has been the 
United Nations. In addition, the So- 
viet Union joined the United Nations: 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization in April 1954. In July 1955 
it announced it would resume active 
participation in the World Health Or- 
ganization, from which it had with- 
drawn in 1949, that it would become a 
member of the International Bureau of 
Education, and that it would contribute 
two million rubles in kind and services 
to the United Nations Children’s Fund. 
These steps, and the participation of 
the Soviet Union and some of its satel- 
lites in the International Labor Organi- 
zation, not only provide new forums but 
also help convince other states and peo- 
ples that the Soviet Union is a normal 
state seeking to attain its goals in nor- 
mal ways. 


Drptomacy: AUSTRIA 7 


The principal Soviet weapon against, 
Western Europe during the past thirty 
months has been Soviet diplomacy, 
which has been generally used with 
great effectiveness to attain Soviet goals 
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or to prevent the United States and the 
Western European states from attaining 
their aims. This can be seen most 
clearly in the long Western strugzle to 
obtain freedom and independence for 
Austria and unification for Germany. 
In the case of Austria, the Soviet Un- 
ion in the spring of 1955 finally yielded, 
at a high price and in return for other 
advantages which it estimated then out- 
weighed the benefits to be derived from 
' continuing to block the treaty. 

At the close of the Moscow Confer- 
ence on November 1, 1943, the United 
States, the United Kingdom and the 
Soviet Union had issued a joint decla- 
ration pledging the re-establishment of 
“a free and independent Austria.” All 
but five articles of the Austrian State 
Treaty had been agreed to by 1949. 
However, Austria was not freed until 
the spring of 1955, even though the for- 
eign ministers dealt with the Austrian 
State Treaty in six conferences between 
1947 and 1953 while over the same 
years their deputies had held more than 
260 meetings. The Soviet policy was 
clearly based on the desire to retain 
troops in Austria, to prevent Austria 
from joining the West, to obtain eco- 
nomic profit from the Soviet zone, and 
to use Austria as a bargaining counter 
on the German and other issues. 

The long period of Soviet recalcitrance 
reached its depths at the Berlin confer- 
ence of the foreign ministers, in Feb- 
ruary 1954, when Molotov proposed 
that the Austrian treaty be linked to an 
agreement on German unification and 
that the withdrawal of foreign troops 
from Austria be postponed until a peace 
treaty with Germany had been con- 
cluded. He even refused to sign the 
Austrian State Treaty when the three 
Western powers agreed to accept the 
Soviet version of the five articles which 
had been in dispute since 1949. 

The Berlin conference of 1954 was 
preceded and followed by minor con- 
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cessions to the Austrian government, 
such as the note on June 30, 1953, an- 
nouncing that the Soviet Union would 
assume all Soviet occupation costs as of 
September 1. However, the pressures 
on Austrian government and police offi- 
cials remained sharp and strong, and 
the Soviet Union refused to discuss re- 
ducing its heavy claims upon the Aus- 
trian economy. 


Signature of Austrian treaty 


However, the Soviet policy toward 
Austria was suddenly reversed in March 
1955, when Molotov announced that the 
Austrian treaty was not dependent upon 
a German treaty. He also proposed 
preliminary negotiations between Aus- 
tria and the Soviet Union on the basis 
of withdrawal of all foreign troops from 
Austria and an Austrian undertaking 
not to join any military alliance or to 
allow military bases on Austrian terri- 
tory. With this Soviet reversal, the 
way was opened to the signature of the 
Austrian treaty, on May 15, 1955. 
This treaty gave Austria its freedom 
and independence; prohibited Anschluss 
with Germany, foreign alliances, and 
foreign bases; provided for the with- 
drawal of foreign troops within ninety 
days of ratification; and provided for 
substantial payments by Austria to the 
Soviet Union as the price of its free- 
dom. These payments include delivery 
of $150,000,000 in Austrian goods over 
six years, in return for handing back 
the ex-German assets seized by the So- 
viet Union; the delivery of 1,000,000 
tons of crude oil a year for ten years 
for the oil fields and refineries of east- 
ern Austria; and purchase of the Soviet- 
controlled Danube Shipping Company 
for $2,000,000. 

Signature of the Austrian State Treaty 
removed the Soviet grip from Austria 
and marks a step backward for the So- 
viet forces in Central Europe. How- 
ever, Western troops have also left Aus- 
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tria, and Austria has now been neu- 
tralized. The Soviet Union added to 
its laurels as a peacemaker, since the 
final initiative came from Molotov and 
the treaty was concluded after a visit 
of Chancellor Raab to Moscow. More- 
over, Austria will remain in economic 
bondage to Moscow for a full decade. 
The Kremlin obviously hopes to draw 
Austria into its orbit through trade 
bonds and to make of Austria a kind of 
Central European Finland, Finally, the 
Soviet leaders obviously hope that this 
will serve as a precedent for achiev- 
ing a united neutralized Germany and 
for forcing the withdrawal of American 
troops from Europe. 


Diplomacy: Germany 


The Soviet leaders recognize Germany 
as the key to Europe, and they intend 
in one way or another, sooner or later, 
to bring all of Germany under Soviet 
control. In this, they are simply con- 
tinuing a policy which Stalin set in mo- 
tion. Soviet control over Eastern Ger- 
many has given the Soviet Union the 
power to veto any program for the 
unification of Germany which it does 
not find acceptable. It has been clear 
since the end of World War II, and the 
Soviet leaders made it brutally plain to 
Adenauer and the West in Moscow in 
September 1955, that the Soviet Union 
intends to retain control over Eastern 
Germany and to force Western Ger- 
many and the West ultimately to sue 
for unification on Soviet terms. To at- 
tain this great goal, the Soviet Union 
has used both pressure and guile, vary- 
ing its tactics and its themes as circum- 
stances required but always keeping the 
main goal in view and utilizing simul- 
taneously every type’ of technique. 

The extraordinary reconstruction and 
economic recovery of Western Germany, 
since 1949 in particular, its rapid rise 
to political respectability, and the pro- 
gram for a European Defense Commu- 
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nity incorporating Western Germany led 
the Soviet Union until September 6, 
1953, to concentrate upon defeating 
Adenauer. After his victory in the elec- 


‘tion, the Soviet Union concentrated until 


late summer 1954 upon influencing the 
French vote on EDC. The French fail- 
ure to ratify EDC was only a brief vic- 
tory, because the London and Paris 
agreements provided a substitute which 
was weaker, but still too strong from 
the Soviet point of view, in the form of 
Western European Union, West Ger- 
man sovereignty, and West German 
membership in NATO. After these 
agreements had been ratified, the So- 
viet leaders again shifted gears, wid- 
ened their smiles, opened diplomatic 
relations with the West German gov- 
ernment, and inaugurated another pe- 
riod in Soviet European policy. 


Eastern Germany 


Eastern Germany is an important 
pawn in Soviet policy toward Western 
Europe, and the Soviet leaders like-to 
believe that the existence of a “socialist” 
state in Eastern Germany exerts a mag- 
netic influence upon Western Germany. 
However, Soviet control, the vast eco- 
nomic and political contrasts betweén 
Eastern and Western Germany, and the 
fraudulent elections, especially those of 
October 17, 1954, handicap the Soviet 
Union. The steady flow of refugees 
from Eastern Germany—over two mil- 
lion have “voted with their feet” by 
fleeing to West Berlin and Western Ger- 
many—daily indicts Soviet rule and 
cripples the Soviet effort to make East- 
ern Germany a magnet. 

In the spring of 1953, following the 
decision of the Soviet leaders that the 
puppet state needed more’attractive win- 
dow dressing, the Pankow government 


_announced a series of minor reform 


measures, such as returning confiscated 
waste land to farmers, increasing the 
production of consumers’ goods, reduc- 
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ing labor controls, relaxing the drive for 
collectivization, and correcting tax col- 
lection methods. This program was up- 
set by the June riots, which weakened 
the Soviet line for the September elec- 
tions in Western Germany and which 
underlined the basic Soviet dilemma. 
The June riots in the East and the con- 
tinued economic and political progress 
in Western Germany have led the Soviet 
leaders to increase their efforts to re- 
ward, strengthen, and dignify the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic. Thus, dur- 
ing the last few months of 1953 the 
Soviet Union returned about 10,000 
prisoners of war to Eastern Germany. 
As of January 1, 1954, reparations pay- 
ments to the Soviet Union ceased, firms 
taken over by the Soviet Union were re- 
turned to German control, and occupa- 
tion costs were limited to not more than 
5 per cent of the East German. national 
income. On March 25, 1954, the Soviet 
government announced that it would 
henceforth treat Eastern Germany as a 
sovereign state, with “freedom to make 
decisions according to its own views in 
domestic and foreign affairs.” Follow- 
ing the Adenauer trip to Moscow and 
the opening of diplomatic relations be- 
tween Moscow and Bonn, the Soviet 
government, on September 20, 1955, 
granted full sovereignty to the German 
Democratic Republic, including control 
of civilian traffic between West Ger- 
many and West Berlin and the right to 
rearm and to play a full role in the 
Warsaw Pact. 

As the campaign to whitewash and 
dignify the government of the German 
Democratic Republic progressed, East- 
ern Germany began to play a more 
prominent role in the Soviet plan. Its 
leaders frequently appealed to the 
French government and to groups of 
Frenchmen to defeat EDC and WEU. 
Intensive efforts were made to increase 
the range of contacts with West German 
technicians and officials on matters con- 
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cerning trade, transport, sport, and cul- 
tural affairs. The program for “all 
Germans around one table” sought to 
bring workers, churchmen, athletes, 
newsmen, women, and above all elected 
representatives together for friendly dis- 
cussions. Threats to force West Ger- 
man officjals and representatives to meet 
with Communists were also used, most 
notably in the spring of 1955, when the 
German Democratic Republic levied 
enormous increases in dues on West 
German vehicles using Soviet-zone roads. 


France 


Soviet policy toward Western Ger- 
many and the Soviet design for neu- 
tralizing Western Europe are generally 
defined with one eye on France. Soviet 
policy toward France bas emphasized 
both Soviet economic and military power 
and Soviet “peace” proposals. At the 
same time, the Soviet Union has exerted 
pressure on France through Indochina. 
It has appealed to the traditional French 
fear of Germany and to the old French 
policy of co-operating with Germany’s 
eastern neighbors to prevent German 
revival and expansion. 

Thus, Soviet propaganda in France 
through all of its outlets emphasized the 
dangers courted by Western policy to- 
ward Germany and the great virtues of 
the Franco-Soviet treaty of alliance of 
1944. Great efforts were made to im- 
prove relations between France and the 
Communist governments of Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. For example, just be- 
fore the final debate on EDC, Poland 
offered France a treaty of alliance and 
mutual asssitance. The legislatures of 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Eastern 
Germany in December 1954 appealed to 
the French National Assembly not to 


‘ratify the Paris agreement on West Ger- ` 


man rearmament. At the same time, 
the Soviet government several times 
warned both France and the United 
Kingdom that the London and Paris 
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agreements flagrantly violated the 
Franco-Soviet and Anglo-Soviet treaties 
and that ratification would lead the 
Soviet Union to annul the treaties. 
When this threat did not succeed, the 
treaties were annulled by the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet on May 7, 1955. 
Only one month later, the carrot reap- 
peared, when Molotov at a luncheon in 
Paris referred to the need to forget the 
past, expressed a wish for more frequent 
and direct contact with French leaders, 
and invited Pinay and Faure to Moscow. 


German unification 


The Western powers have sought to 
rebuild Western economic and political 
strength and to create a new unity to 
resist Soviet pressure and to lead to- 
ward a stable and peaceful future. Gen- 
eral Western success and the recovery of 
Western Germany have thus raised to a 
new level questions concerning German 
unification and the position of a united 
Germany in Europe. The Western 
states propose free elections throughout 
Germany under a law drafted and 
promulgated by the four occupying 
powers and supervised by them; the 
convocation of a national assembly; the 
drafting of a constitution and the prep- 
aration of peace treaty negotiations by 
this assembly; the adoption of the con- 
stitution and the formation of an all- 
German government; and the signature 
and entry into force of the peace treaty. 
The heart of the Western position lies 
in free elections. As Bidault pointed 
out to Molotov at Berlin, “From a dem- 
ocratic point of view, it seems obvious 
that it is elections which create gov- 
ernments and not governments which 
create elections.” 

To counter the Western program, the 
Soviet Union has stood fast behind a 
policy which seeks controlled elections 
and Communist control over all of Ger- 
many. This position has been stated 
quite clearly a number of times, notably 
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in a Soviet note to France, Britain, 
and the United States on August 16, 
1953, again at the Berlin conference in 
January and February 1954, and during 
and after the Geneva conference in 
July 1955. Fundamentally, although 
this is always concealed and denied, the 
Soviet Union has no intention of ac- 
cepting free elections. Soviet policy on 
German unification emphasizes the fol- 
lowing: representatives of the govern- 
ments of both Eastern and Western 
Germany should participate in any con- 
ference discussing German unification 
and a German peace treaty; an all- 
German provisional government, created 
by the parliaments of the two Germanies 
with the co-operation of “democratic 
parties and organizations,” should draft 
an electoral law and prepare “free and 
secret elections” for a national assembly 
and should help prepare and sign a 
German peace treaty; all occupation 
forces should leave Germany after the 
signature of the peace treaty; German 
armed forces should be limited to those 
required for internal security and fron- 
tier patrol; and no foreign bases should 
be allowed. The heart of the Soviet 
position lies in the precedence granted 
to the formation of a German govern- 
ment over elections, which would be 
rigged bý the government. 


European “security” 


The bald Soviet program for con- 
trolled elections leading to German unity 
under communism has been both sweet- 
ened and concealed by Soviet propos- 
als for the withdrawal of all occupa- 
tion forces and for the establishment of 
a European “security” system. Soviet 
suggestions that occupation forces be 
withdrawn are frequently reiterated, but 
this campaign for a neutralized Germany 
and an exposed Europe has generally 
had little effect. 

The proposal for a European “se- 
curity” system first appeared in Janu- 
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ary 1953, but it was presented in more 
elaborate form at the Berlin conference 
early in 1954 and has since become a 
standard Soviet prop. “Fundamentally, 
this proposal is a device for removing 
American influence and power from 
Europe and for providing an ostensible 
substitute to NATO. In effect, it con- 
stitutes a system of “Europe for the 
Europeans,” with the Soviet Union of 
course counted as a European state and 
with the United States belatedly recog- 
nized as one also. The pact is open to 
all European states “without regard to 
their social systems,” to both German 
governments, and later to a reunified 


Germany. It specifically binds its mem- 


bers “not to enter any coalition or_alli- 
ance.” When these proposals were re- 
jected as a plan to divide Germany for 
fifty years and to neutralize Western 
Europe, Molotov on March 31, 1954, 
proposed that the Soviet Union and 
“other European countries” join NATO 
to give it “a really defensive character” 
and to preclude Germany’s being drawn 
into military groupings. 


Soviet policy since WEU 


During the past nine months or so, 
Soviet policy has paid particular at- 
tention to four simultaneous lines. The 
first of these has emphasized Soviet 
power and resolution and the conse- 
quences of Western refusal to abandon 
NATO and WEU. The Soviet Union 
has not threatened war—indeed, it has 
prated of peace—but it has reiterated 
that ratification of WEU would lead 
to the annulment of the Franco-Soviet 
and Anglo-Soviet treaties, to the crea- 
tion of an Eastern European parallel to 
NATO, and to the “permanent” division 
of Germany. When the threats failed, 
the treaties were annulled. The Soviet 
Union and its satellites, in May 1955 at 
Warsaw, then “formed” a military or- 
ganization under Soviet command. Fi- 
nally, the opening of diplomatic rela- 
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tions with Western Germany and the 
grant of full “sovereignty” to Eastern 
Germany in September underlined that 
the West had reached a stone wall on 
German unification, unless it surren- 
dered to Soviet terms. 

The second emphasis has been upon 
the proposed Soviet European “security” 
system. This is offered as a substitute 
for NATO and WEU, as a device for 
bringing the two Germanies into one 


organization, and as a means of obtain- 


ing Western recognition of the Soviet 
position in East-Central Europe. It has 
little appeal, except to Communists, but 
there is some danger that it will be con- 
fused with Western plans being de- 
veloped to win Soviet approval to Ger- 
man unity within Western union. 

The third accent, and currently the 
most noticeable one, is upon the general 
relaxation of tensions. While the Soviet 
leaders have not concealed their goals, 
they have at the same time adopted a 
friendly, cheerful, benevolent pose to 
lull their opponents into carelessness 
and slumber. This tactic was most 
marked at the Geneva “summit” con- 
ference, where all of the ideas came from 
the West and where the Soviet leaders 
concentrated upon spreading an atmos- 
phere of cordiality and friendliness. 

Finally, Soviet policy stresses rela- 
tions with Western Germany. The es- 
tablishment of diplomatic relations be- 
tween Moscow and Bonn was foreshad- 
owed by a Moscow radio broadcast on 
January 15, 1955. It sent a shiver of 
fear through the West, which remem- 
bers August 1939, which notes with ap- 
prehension the age and importance of 
Adenauer, and which worries over the 
power of German nationalism as unifi- 
cation is delayed and as the two Ger- 
manies are driven into closer relation- 
ships with each other. 

In other words, with regard to Ger- 
many, the Soviet leaders apparently 
have settled down for the long haul. 
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While exuding good cheer and cordiality, 
broadcasting the virtues of peaceful co- 
existence, and buying apparent virtue at 
little price through ceding their Pork- 
kala base to Finland, they will seek to 
isolate and overthrow Adenauer or to 
wait until his death or retirement creates 
a new political situation in Western Ger- 
many. In the meantime, they will strive 
in every way to push the two Germanies 
into closer contact. As these relation- 
ships improve, the structure of the East 
German state will probably be revised 
along ostensibly federal lines, and Soviet 
policy will concentrate upon weakening 
the center parties in Western Germany, 
strengthening the left-wing Socialists, 
the neo-Nazis, and the nationalists, and 
working for a National Front in both 
Germanies. In short, the Soviet leaders 
will probably rely upon this approach, 
as well as on increased trade between 
Western Germany and the Soviet empire 
under a new Rapallo, a Western eco- 
nomic and political crisis, the desire for 
“peace,” and the carelessness or im- 
patience of the West, to bring about 
German unification on Soviet terms. 


OUTLOOK 


Soviet policy toward Western Europe 
since the death of Stalin has been 
marked by the same failures which at- 
tended Stalin’s efforts. The Com- 
munists have failed to prevent or even 
seriously. to hinder the economic and po- 
litical recovery of Western Europe from 
the depths of 1945 and 1947. NATO 
continues to thrive, though its founda- 
tions seem perilously military and fragile 
and though it is wracked by occasional 
conflicts between members and by grow- 
ing reluctance to meet its high annual 
costs. The Western European Union 
has been established, with Western Ger- 
many a member. Above all, the United 
States has maintained its forces and its 
commitments, in Western Europe. 
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While the Soviet leaders have failed to 
attain their goals, they have achieved 
some successes and they have made 
some progress toward undermining West- 
ern unity and resolution. The Soviet 
Union contributed heavily to the French 
refusal to ratify EDC through its skill- 
ful political warfare in France and 
through the continuing influence of the 
French Communist party. While the 
size of the Communist parties and of 
Communist-controlled organizations in 
Western Europe has continued to de- 
cline steadily, neutralism, pacifism, and 
nationalism, stimulated by the Com- 
munists, have grown, undermining the 
foundations of Western resolution and 
strength. The skillful Soviet effort to 
persuade Western Europe that the So- 
viet Union is not a threat and that the 
high costs of defense are not necessary 
has softened the Western program and 
made the great alliance hesitate. The 
Geneva conference in particular has in- 
fluenced popular opinion, and the smiles 
and bouquests of Khrushchev and Bul- 
ganin are weakening Westerfi persistence 
far more than did the arrogance and. 
ruthlessness of Stalin. In this general 
approach toward relaxation, the Soviet 
leaders have clearly inherited Stalin’s 
great ability to create a success out of a 
series of failures. 


Problems on both sides 


Both Western Europe and the Soviet 
Union face serious problems. The West 
suffers now from its own achievements, 
and its prosperity and security seem so 
solid that vigilance slackens. Western 
stability and unity depend to a large 
degree on the solidity of economic 
foundations, and the economies of sev- 
eral of the key states and of the area in 
general are somewhat vulnerable. In 
addition, Western recovery depends to 
a great degree upon the survival of 
democracy in Western Germany, still 
naturally a suspect neighbor. Finally, 
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in its present moods, Western Europe is 
increasingly vulnerable to the current 
Soviet political warfare tune. There is 
some danger that the populace in one 
of the links which make up Western 
Europe will succumb to the lure of 
neutralism or even to a Soviet European 
“security” pact which would relax the 
vigilance of the West, lead to a serious 
reduction in forces, and divide the allies 
as they were divided during the 1930’s 
by the Nazis. Indeed, there is some 
likelihood that those- who stand for 
strength and vigilance will be hounded 
as was Churchill in the 1930's. 

In other words, the West provides 
vulnerabilities and opportunities to the 
Soviet leaders for exploitation. How- 
ever, at the same time Soviet policy 
must continue to operate under serious 
handicaps. To begin with, the Soviet 
record cannot be erased. In addition, 
while Soviet control over Eastern Europe 
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provides a great addition to Soviet 
power, a strategic area of great value, 
and a prime source of Soviet political in- 


. fluence in Western Europe, at the same 


time it constitutes a disadvantage. This 
is particularly so in the case of Eastern 
Germany, whose true status is exposed 
daily by a flood of refugees and which 
falls ever further behind Western Ger- 
many in every index. 

Moreover, while the Sdviet Union can 
play one tune in France and another in 
Germany, it cannot forever be all things 
to all people without paying a penalty. 
Finally, while the current policy of 
smiles and co-operation helps to under- 
mine Western vigilance, at the same 
time it corrodes the vitals of Communist 
political power. A system which is 
based on conflict and war requires ten- 
sion and feeds on struggle. No system 
is more vulnerable to relaxation than a 
totalitarian state. 
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Soviet Policy in Asia Since Stalin. 
By Harotp H. FISHER 


OVIET policy in Asia has changed 

in the two and one-half years since 
Stalin’s death. The aims of Soviet 
policy, however, remained unchanged. 
The Soviet Communists and all who 
take their orders or follow their example 
still hope to prevail upon the peoples 
of Asia to follow the Communist lead 
and use Communist methods to achieve 
peace, progress, and equality. The de- 
gree to which the Soviet Union has 
changed its policies to gain this end de- 
pends on the extent to which one inter- 
prets the policies of the local Asian 
Communist parties as actually policies 
ordered, suggested, or approved by the 
leaders of the Communist Party of the 
soviet Union who direct all Soviet 
policy. For example, what about the 
decisions of the Third Congress of the 
Communist party of India at Madurai, 
December 27, 1953 to January 3, 1954? 
At this meeting the veteran British 
Communist, Harry Pollitt, attempted, in 
the name of Moscow-and the interna- 
tional Communist movement, to per- 
suade the Congress to accept an anti- 
American and pro-British line. . Or take 


the purges of 1954—55 carried out by the’ 


Chinese Communists against the ex- 
Manchurian boss Kao Kang, the Marx- 
ist writer Hu Feng, and many others, 
Were these Soviet-directed policies or 
policies of the Communist party of 
China adopted in imitation of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union? Was 
Chou En-lai carrying out a Soviet policy 
in Asia when he took part in the Ban- 
dung Conference in April 1955 and 
announced that the Chinese People’s 
Government wanted peace with the 


United States and was willing to nego- 
tiate? 

The relations of Communist parties in 
power or seeking power to the CPSU 
and to each other are in many respects 
secret; in some respect they are open 
but complex. It is not easy to tell just 
where to draw the line between policies 
that have been ordered by the Kremlin 
and those that Asian Communists have 
adopted in the belief that such policies 
were in harmony with the international 
line of the CPSU. The purpose of this 
paper is not to explore the murky and 
treacherous area of Communist inter- 
party relations but to take note of some 
of the actions of Communist govern-' 
ments and parties in Asia that are of 
enough importance to justify the belief 
that they were approved or ordered by 
the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union and so in some measure reflect 
Soviet policies. 7 


RECENT CHANGES ENUMERATED 


The changes that have been most 
striking in respect to Asia during the 
two and a half years are briefly these: 

In Asia as elsewhere, the Soviet gov- 
ernment and the Communist parties 
have emphasized the aim of peaceful 
coexistence between regimes based on 
different political and ideological sys- 
tems, the development of trade and the 
export of technical assistance in inter- 
national affairs instead of wars of libera- 
tion and other forms of the interna- 
tional class war. In domestic affairs 
the Communist parties have advocated 
“united fronts” against imperialism com- 
bined with peaceful and legal competi- 
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tion with the nationalist parties instead 
of guerrilla wars, civil wars, sabotage, 
and other openly illegal activities. Be- 
fore Malenkov’s demotion in February 
1955, the Communists continued the 
virulence of their attacks on the United 
States. The “thaw” in the attitude to- 
ward the West introduced by Khrush- 
chev and Bulganin in Europe was felt 
also in Asia but the temperature there 
did not climb as fast or as high as at the 
summit conference in Geneva. 

In Korea, where the Communists had 
used the most irritating and offensive 
devices to stall the armistice negotia- 
tions for two years, on July 27, 1953, 
six months after Mao Tse-tung had said 
the war would be waged for years if 
necessary, they suddenly agreed to con- 
ditions that differed but, little from what 
had been offered time and time again 
during the embittered negotiations. _ 

At Geneva on July 21, 1954, after 
their sensational Vietminh victory at 
Dienbienphu, May 7, the Communists 
signed three agreements bringing to an 
end a war that had been waged in Indo- 
china for seven years and seven months, 
a war which the Communists seemed to 
be winning. 

In the Formosa Strait the Com- 
munists continued until the spring of 
1955 to threaten to “liberate” the great 
and beautiful island and its offshore 
neighbors by force. They underscored 
the seriousness of these threats by inter- 
mittent bombardment of the Quemoy 
and Matsu islands and by troop move- 
ments and the building of air installa- 
tions on the mainland opposite .the 
strait. Tension in the Formosa Strait 
area was intense during the winter of 
1954-55. The Tachens were evacuated 
by the Nationalists in February and an 
informal “cease-fire” status had almost 
been reached by the time of the Ban- 
dung Conference (April 18-24, 1955). 
There the Communist Premier, Chou 
En-lai, declared that the Chinese people 
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did not want a war with the United 
States and that his government was 
willing to negotiate on the question of 
relaxing the tension in the Formosa 
Strait. As a sequel to these declarations 
and the backstage negotiations that had 
preceded them, a conference began in 
Geneva on August 1, 1955, between Am- 
bassador U. Alexis; Johnson of the 
United States and Ambassador Wang 
Ping-nan of the People’s Government. 

The principal Communist parties 
seeking power in South and Southeast 
Asia and Japan made significant changes 
in tactics. These changes did not follow 
the same pattern in every country, but 
they reflected the same general swing 
again from the “left,” “hard” policies of 
clvil and guerilla war, sabotage, terror, 
and intensified class struggle toward the 
“right” or “soft” policies of peaceful 
coexistence between classes as well as 
between nations. Instead of fighting the 
nationalist parties, which governed the 
newly independent states, the Com- 
munists, at different times in different 
places, tried to make peace with the na- 
tionalists and draw them into “people’s 
democraty fronts” consisting of all dem- 
ocratic, ‘‘antifeudal,’’ anti-imperialist 
forces. 

The violent period had followed, in 
most cases, the founding of the Comin- 
form in 1947, the development of the 
‘“Zhdanoyshchina” in the USSR, and 
the mounting successes of the Chinese 
Communists spreading out from their 
territorial base in North China. 


Indonesia and India - 


In Indonesia in, September 1948, 
where the situation.of the new Indo- 
nesian republic was desperate, the Com- 
munists tried to establish a territorial 
base by seizing the city of Madiun, the 
third largest in the republic. The 
people did not follow the Communists, 
and the revolt was a bloody, costly fail- 
ure. In 1952 the Indonesian Communist 
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party switched from attacking the na- 
tionalists to trying to join them in a 
national front. -The Communist party 
gained sufficient strength to help bring 
down one ministry and to give essential 
aid to Dr. Ali Sastroamidjojo’s national- 
ist ministry from 1953 to 1955. This 
“united front from above” tactic has 
increased the prestige and influence of 
the Communists, who made a strikingly 
impressive showing (about 22 per cent 


of the votes) in the first elections of the ~ 


Republic of Indonesia in late September 
1955. 

The fortunes of the Communist party 
of India have followed a curve similar 
to that of their Indonesian comrades. 
Like the Indonesians, the Indian Com- 
munists made terror and civil war their 
official policy in 1948 at the Second 
Party Congress, which followed a Com- 
munist-inspired conference sponsored by 
the World Federation of Democratic 
Youth and the International Union of 
Students in Calcutta in February. Hav- 
ing seized the leadership of a peasant 
uprising in the Telengana district, the 
Indian Communists had, for a time, a 
territorial base, but they were unable to 
expand its area as the Chinese had done 
at Yenan. The Indian government 
forces liquidated the Telengana base, 
and in 1950 the Communists were told 
by Moscow that in trying to follow the 
“Chinese path” they had gone astray. 
They were directed to postpone armed 
rebellion and guerrilla war and to com- 
pete for popular support with the Indian 
Congress and Socialist parties by or- 
ganizing legally a broad united front like 
the Chinese coalition of four classes. In 
the first Indian’ general election at the 
end of 1952, the Communists elected 
twenty-three deputies to the national 
Parliament, becoming the second largest 
party after the Congress party, which 
elected 362. 

The surprising strength shown by the 
Communists in the general elections of 
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1952 did not prove that the new tactics 
were irresistible, for in February 1955 
the Communists were decisively defeated 
in elections in Andhra, a new state in 
which the party was believed to be ex- 
ceptionally strong.* 

Soviet Communist policy in Indonesia 
and India and also in Burma has been to 
divert the local Communist parties not 
only away from armed revolt but also 
away from out-and-out attacks against 
the nationalist parties in power, parties 
that are believed to be neutralist. The 
chief political enemies of the Com- 


‘munists are the Socialist parties and 


those parties such as the Masjumi in 
Indonesia which have a religious back- 
ground or are suspected of a willingness 
to regard the United States as a friend 
rather than as the leader of a new im- 
perialism. 

Philippines and Malaya 


In the Philippines and Malaya the 
Communists had launched a guerrilla 
war when Moscow gave them the signal 
in 1948. These guerrilla wars were 
costly, but the Communists kept them 
going after they had changed their tac- 
tics elsewhere. The guerrilla wars never 
grew into civil wars. In May 1954, Luis 
Taruc, the leader of the Hukbalahaps, 
surrendered, and on June 23, 1955, the 
leaders of the Malay People’s Libera- 
tion Army sued for peace. The British 
rejected this proposal of an armistice 
and offered amnesty to those Com- 
munists who gave themselves up. The 
Communist party of Malaya made a 
new peace offer on September 24, 1955, 
to end the eight-year war or, as it is 


1The history of the Communist party of 
India has been well told by M. R. Masani, 
The Communist Party of India: A Short Hu- 
tory (New York, 1954) and analyzed by John 
H. Kautsky, “Indian Communist Party Stra- 
tegy Since 1947,” Pacific Affairs, June 1955, 
and by Marshall Windmiller, “Indian Com- 
munism Today,” Far Eastern Survey, April 
1954, 
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called in Malaya, “the emergency.” 
Tengku Abdul Rahman, the chief Min- 
ister of the Federation of Malaya, with 
the approval of the British High Com- 
missioner, agreed to meet the Com- 
munist leader, Chin Peng. 


Burma and Ceylon 


Burma, Ceylon, and Japan have had 
legal Communist parties—Burma has 
had the dubious distinction of having 
- two competing Communist groups and 

‘Ceylon three. In Ceylon and Burma the 
' Communist movement has been too much 
divided and too badly led to be as useful 
an instrument of Soviet policy as in In- 
dia and Indonesia. It has perhaps also 
been hampered by the opposition of the 
Buddhist faith. In Burma the orthodox 
Communist party followed the “Calcutta 
line” after 1948, engaging in guerrilla 
warfare and other kinds of violence 
while trying to follow the “Chinese 
path.” As elsewhere, these tactics 
-failed and as in the neighboring statés, 
the Communist party of Burma began 
to change its tactics. A pro-Soviet 
Burma Workers’ and Peasants’ party 
was set up to carry on legal united-front 
political activity. This was in line with 
the revised Soviet policy before and after 
Stalin’s death. As with India and Indo- 
nesia the Soviet Union prefers to culti- 
vate the good will of the Burmese gov- 
ernment as a member of the “peace 
area” rather than to encourage the local 
Communists to try to destroy that gov- 
ernment. 


Japanese Communist party 


In Japan, Soviet Communist policy 
has followed a different timetable. The 
Communist party of Japan, organized in 
1922 and suppressed in 1934, was reborn 
in 1945 during the American occupation, 
when SCAP restored “political, civic, 
and religious freedoms” and encouraged 
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the revival of political parties. From 
the return from Yenan of the veteran 
leader, Sanzo Nosaka, in January 1946, 
to January 1950, the party followed the 
line of peaceful, democratic activity, try- 
ing to appear as “the lovable Com- 
munist party.” In 1949 the party 
elected thirty-five members of the na- 
tional Diet and launched a drive to 
“acquire a million Bolsheviks.” En- 
couraged by Communist victories in 
China and by directives from Moscow, 
and perhaps in anticipation of the ap- 
proaching crisis in Korea, the Com- 
munists in 1950 changed their tactics 
and launched a series of strikes and 
acts of violence and sabotage. Nosaka’s 
peaceful revolution formula was de- 
nounced by the Cominform. Especially 
violent demonstrations took place in 
1952. In the face of official retaliation 
and public resentment the Communists 
failed to elect a single deputy to the 
Diet in the elections of October 1952, 

A year later, seven months after 
Stalin’s death, the Japanese Communists 
again changed their tactics in accord- 
ance with the policies laid down by 
Moscow for the other Asian parties. 
The new program called for a united 
front based on the slogans “anti-Amer- 
ica, anti-Yoshida, and antirearmament” 
and for repudiation of the San Francisco 
Peace Treaty and other agreements with 
the United States. The program also 
included opposition to foreign military 
bases, withdrawal of foreign troops, 
restoration of normal and friendly po- 
litical and trade relations with the Soviet 
Union and Communist China, freedom 
of travel, speech, assembly, and associ- 
ation (not permitted -in Communist 
countries), and opposition io the Pacific 
military alliances (such as existed or 
were proposed between the United States 
and various Pacific nations including 
Japan). In Japan, as in India and 
Indonesia, the new policy does not mean 
that the Communist parties have aban- 
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doned and destroyed their underground 
and military apparatus.’ 


Sovset-Japanese relations 


Along with Communist party activi- 
ties the Soviet Union has used diplo- 
macy and propaganda to persuade the 
Japanese that economic survival, po- 
litical independence, and national se- 
curity depend on eliminating American 
military establishments in Japan and 
Okinawa, the re-establishment of nor- 
mal trade and diplomatic relations with 
the Chinese mainland and the Soviet 
Union, the realization of Japanese neu- 
trality outside the orbit of the American 
imperialists and alongside the “peace 
area” that the Peking government, with 
Soviet support, is working with Premier 
Nehru to create in Asia. The USSR has 
used more tangible inducements, includ- 
ing the possibilities of much needed raw 
materials, the repatriation of war prison- 
ers, a new fishing agreement that would 
extend Japanese fishing grounds, the 
possible return of the Habomai and 
Shikotan Islands between Hokkaido and 
the Kuriles, and the possible support of 
Japan’s admission to the United Na- 
tions. Behind these agreeable possi- 
bilities are less agreeable ones—the 
nearness of Russian air and naval bases, 
which the Japanese are never allowed to 
forget. 

Soviet-Japanese peace treaty negotia- 
tions began in London in June 1955 and 
after four months were suspended. The 
Soviet conditions for the restoration of 
normal relations appear to have been 
little affected by the changes at the 
Soviet summit since 1953. They were 
the same as those presented at the San 
Francisco conference in 1951. The So- 
viet negotiators required Japan: (1) to 
recognize Soviet sovereignty over south- 
ern Sakhalin and the Kuriles; (2) to 


2 Cf. Rodger Swearingen, “The Communist 
Line in Japan,” Far Eastern Survey, April 
1954, 
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take no part in a military pact aimed at 
countries opposed to Japan in the Pacific 
war, that is, to annul the Japanese- 


American Security Treaty; (3) to de- 
militarize the straits of Tsugaru, Soya, 


‘Nemuro, and Tseushima; (4) to agree 


to extended cultural relations; (5) to 
agree not to interfere in each other’s 
domestic affairs; and (6) to waive repa- 
rations claims. 


New Tactics or New STRATEGY? 


Does this important tactical change 
mean merely that the Communists have 
concluded that more flies can be caught 
with sugar than with vinegar? Or does 
it mean that the Communists in the last 
decade have worked out a new strategy? 
Professor John H. Kautsky makes the 
interesting suggestion è that Mao Tse- 
tung has combined the best features. of 
the two traditional Communist stra- 
tegies: the “left” or “hard” tactics ad- 
vocating “united front from below” and 
the “right” or “soft” based on “united 
front from above.” According to this 
formula, the Communist party is not 
only the party dedicated to the leader- 
ship of the toiling and exploited masses 
in their struggle against the bourgeoisie 
but also the party dedicated to the lead- 
ership of the bourgeoisie against foreign 
imperialists. Mr. Kautsky sums it-up 
this way: “Indeed if the ‘left’ strategy 
was the strategy df anti-capitalism and 
the ‘right’ strategy that of anti-fascism, 
the new strategy is the strategy of anti- 
Americanism.” * 

There is no doubt that after Stalin’s 
death and until about the time of the 
Bandung Conference, the Communists 


tried to persuade the Asians that the 


worst enemies of peace and progress 


8 “The New Strategy of International Com- 


- munism,” American Political Science Review, 


Vol. 49, No. XLIX, 2 (June 1955), pp. 478- 
86. 
4 Ibid., p. 484. 
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were not the native middle-class na- 
tionalists but the American “colonizers” 
who, Pravda charged,® had promoted a 
terrorist organization, the name of this 
terrorist band being the Salvation Army! 
“Later, particularly after Khrushchev 
and Bulganin became their chief Soviet 
spokesmen, anti-Americanism became 
less virulent. Peking got in step with 
Moscow—lagging a bit—and began to 
talk more about “peaceful liberation,” 
and the virtues of trade and less about 
germ warfare and other atrocities. 

Time will tell whether the acceleration 
of this tendency since Stalin’s death 
means, as Mr. Kautsky believes, that 
“the class struggle has been replaced by 
the cold war” as the basic Communist 
strategy or whether, as it appears to me, 
this is a significant change in tactics 
rather than in basic strategy, a change 
designed to fit present conditions in, and 
aspirations of, underdeveloped countries. 
It does not appear to me to mean the 
abandonment of the strategy based on 
the Marxist theory of the class struggle, 
the Leninist theory of imperialism, and 
the Stalinist theory of the general crisis 
of capitalism. Under the banner of 
“proletarian internationalism,” the en- 
couragement of class consciousness and 
class struggle, the promotion of the al- 
legedly inevitable divisions, rivalries, 
and conflicts between non-Communist 
nations, and co-ordination and mutual 
aid between Communist parties of all 
countries are still basic features of the 
strategy of.the world Communist move- 
ment. The new tactics greatly lessen 
the danger of a new total war; they 
make possible the gradual transforma- 
‘tion of a cold-war coexistence into a 
competitive coexistence. There is al- 
ways the possibility that such a coexist- 
ence may continue indefinitely and that 
the competition of political and eco- 
nomic systems will lead to the modifi- 


ë September 22, 1953. 
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cation of both rather man to their mu- 
tual destruction. 


Post-STaLIn EVENTS 


Stalin’s death did not appear to have 
any important effect on Sino-Soviet re- 
lations. The Chinese Communists paid 
the expected tribute to the departed and 
accepted the principle of collective lead- 
ership for the Soviet Union and the 
world Communist movement without, 
however, adopting it for China. Mao 
Tse-tung became the most eminent of 
living Communists after- Stalin’s death, 
but China’s needs and dependence on 
the Soviet Union were too great to allow 
Mao to claim the prerogatives of his 
pre-eminence even if he had any inclina- 
tion to do so. China continued “leaning 
to one side,” seemingly undisturbed by 
the fact that Beria, one of the collective 
leaders, was accused of treason by his 
comrades, condemned, and shot and that 
another collective leader, Malenkov, the 
first among the equals, confessed his in- 
adequacy, was demoted, but was allowed 
to live. Behind the Chinese Com- 
munists’ prompt and dutiful acceptance 
of these changes, the fact remained that 
three years after Stalin’s death the pres- 
tige of the Russian leadership had fallen 
in Asia as that of the Chinese leaders, 
particularly Mao Tse-tung and Chou 
En-lai, had risen. It is possible that 
the warmth with which Khrushchev pro- 
moted peaceful coexistence may have 
been the result of the desire to regain 
for the Communist fatherland the pres- 
tige and policy initiative among the 
Communists that had been seriously 
compromised by the loss of Stalin, the 
Beria scandal, and Malenkov’s failure to 
keep the power he had inherited. 


Korean armistice 


The Korean armistice and exchange 
of war prisoners showed several things 
of which the Kremlin was forced to take 
note. For one thing, neither the Com- 
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munists nor the United Nations was 
willing to pay the cost in lives and other 
ways to try to unify Korea by victory 
on Korean soil. Neither side was ready 
to run the risk of a general war by 
spreading the fighting to the Com- 


munist “sanctuaries” in China or to the - 


United Nations sanctuaries in Japan. 
The non-Korean belligerents . wanted 
more to end the fighting than to unify 
Korea. The Communists must have 
wanted very badly to end the fight- 
ing or they would not have agreed to 
the voluntary repatriation of prisoners. 
They opposed this with all the means at 
their command short of continuing the 
war and finally agreed to the loss of 
face involved in the refusal of over 74 
per cent of the Chinese “volunteers” to 
return to the fatherlands the Com- 
munists were in the process of trans- 
forming. 

The Communists turned on the full 
force of their propaganda to obscure by 
extravagant claims of victory the bleak 
fact that they had failed in their major 
objective to win all of Korea by force, 
that they had provoked a successful ap- 
plication of the principle of collective 
action, under UN auspices, against ag- 
gression, and that they had caused the 
United States to speed up its rearma- 
ment and redouble its efforts to 
strengthen regional security and eco- 
nomic aid against direct and indirect 
aggression. 


The war in Indochina 


As the Korean crisis subsided into a 
stalemate, the war in Indochina, which 
had been treated as a brush fire or a 
fringe war for several years, suddenly 
seemed on the point of spreading 
throughout Southeast Asia. To what 
degree the stalemate in Korea enabled 
the Chinese Communists to increase 
their aid to Ho Chi Minh is not clear, 
but it is a fact that the Vietminh suc- 
cesses increased in range and signifi- 
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cance after the Korean cease fire. It 
is also true that the regime of Bao Dai 
had lost prestige and the power of 
resistance and that both the funds and 
the morale of the French had been all 
but exhausted in a war that they could 
afford neither to win nor to lose. The 
United States seemed to be faced with 
the unpleasant choice of seeing all of 
Indochina fall into Communist hands or 
of intervening as in Korea, but without 
such a clearly drawn issue and against 
the prevailing opinion in Asia and in 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion.® 


Geneva Conference, 1954 


At the four-power conference in Ber- 
lin in February 1954, the foreign min- 
isters of France, the United Kingdom, 
the Soviet Union, and the United States 
agreed to meet at Geneva on April 26 
to discuss Korean questions and peace 
in Indochina. 

Representatives of nineteen countries 
met at the Geneva Far Eastern Confer- 
ence on April 26, 1954, to discuss these 
matters. The Russians again tried to 
have the Chinese People’s Government 
given a status of equality with the Big 
Four but, largely through the opposition 
of the United States, failed. The plan 
for unification of Korea on the basis of 
free elections made no headway in the 
Conference chiefly because of condi- 
tions and obstacles presented by the 
North Korean regime, supported by the 
representatives of the Soviet Union and 
the Chinese People’s Government. The 
Communists, who had been declared ag- 
gressors by the UN, took the line that 
the UN was the aggressor and should 
therefore be excluded from all responsi- 
bility for the proposed elections. This 


6 The story of the war in Indochina and the 
cease fire has been told by Ellen J. Hammer, 
The Struggle for Indochina (Stanford, Calif., 
1954) and The Struggle for Indochina Con- 
tinues (Stanford, Calif., 1955). 
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line had about the same relation to 
reality as the myth about the Chinese 
“volunteers” who in complete forma- 
tions and with full equipment and 
logistical support had joined the Korean 
War. If the Communists of the Soviet 
Union did not originate this argument, 
they supported it. Korea remained di- 
vided, with the elections as far off as 
ever, So far as Korea is concerned, 
Soviet policy since Stalin has been to 
hold to the present division, build up 
North Korea militarily and economi- 
cally, wait confidently for the disinte- 
gration of the present regime in the Re- 
public of Korea or its abandonment by 
the United States and permit North 
Korea to remain in the sphere of interest 
of China. 

The Communists had -much greater 
success in that part of the Geneva meet-~ 
ing that dealt with Indochina. They 
were in a much stronger position, be- 
cause the Vietminh forces, aided by 
China which in turn was aided by the 
Soviet Union, were winning victories. 
Their forces captured Dienbienphu on 
May 8, while negotiations were going on. 
The French, upon whom resistance 
largely depended, were weary and di- 
vided. The Vietnam nationalists were 
at odds among themselves and with the 
French. The Americans, to whom both 
the French and the Vietnamese looked 
for material and moral support, were un- 
willing to intervene in force and so be- 
come involved in another “Korea,” and 
they were reluctant for domestic po- 
litical reasons to negotiate with the Viet- 
minh and the Chinese Communists, with 
whom it was necessary for somebody to 
negotiate if the seven years’ war in 
Indochina were to be ended. Neither 
the French nor the Americans came to 
Geneva with a program, much less a 
joint program, except the admirable but 
unrealistic objective of a free, united, 
and democratic Indochina, an objective 
that might have been realized only if 
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the Vietminh had been losing instead of 
winning the war. 

The Communists appeared to be will- 
ing to accept a stalemate of the Korean 
type. Since United States politics and 
policy prohibited Mr. Dulles from talk- 


` Ing either peace or war with the Com- 


munists, the leadership and the laurels 
of the conference were taken by Sir 
Anthony Eden and Mr. Molotov, who 
served as presidents, and by Mr. Chou 
En-lai, who showed great skill in mak- 
ing the best use of the advantageous 
military and diplomatic position of the 
Communists and of ‘the awkward pre- 
dicament of their opponents, who were 
made to appear as opposed to peace and 
incapable of war. 


Provisions on Indochina 


On July 21, 1954, the representatives 
of the governments directly concerned 
signed agreements which included three 
provisions: All of north Vietnam from 
the Chinese border to approximately the 
seventeenth parallel was left under the 
control of the regime headed by Ho Chi 
Minh, now known as the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam. Vietnam south of 
the parallel remained under the state 
of Vietnam, at that time headed by Bao 
Dai, the Emperor in absentia, who was 
soon succeeded by Ngo Dinh Diem, as 
the de facto head of the Vietnam gov- 
ernment. The United States agreed to 
respect these terms but not to be re- 
sponsible for their enforcement, which 
was left to a commission of Polish, 
Canadian, and Indian members under 
Indian chairmanship. The independ- 
ence of Laos and Cambodia was recog- 
nized, and Laos was in effect divided 
like Vietnam when the Communist, 
Vietminh-led Laotian rebels, known 
under the ancient name of Pathet Lao, 
were given special status in three prov- 
inces, a status which they have since 
maintained with arms. The conference 
reaffirmed the unity of Vietnam (North 
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and South) and agreed that its future 
status should be decided by-a free and 
secret election to be held in July 1956. 


Communist CHINA AFTER GENEVA 


With the prestige gained by military 
success in Indochina and by diplomatic 
successes at Geneva the Communists in- 
tensified the propaganda of peaceful co- 
existence, and at the same time the 
Chinese Communists kept up the tension 
in the Formosa Strait by military ac- 
tivity and by threats to liberate the 
island of Formosa from alleged Ameri- 
can occupation. 


The five principles of Chou En-lat and 
Nehru 


On June 28, 1954, Premier Chou En- 
lai and Pandit Nehru proclaimed their 
“five principles” of international con- 
duct as a sound basis for peaceful co- 
existence among the nations of Asia. 
These principles had been the basis of 
the Sino-Indian agreement on Tibet of 
April 29, 1954. The five principles 
were: (1) nonaggression, (2) noninter- 
ference, (3) mutual respect, (4) equal- 
ity and mutual benefit, (5) peaceful co- 
existence. There was, of course, nothing 
new about these principles. As a mat- 
ter of fact, seventeen years before, on 
July 16, 1937, Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull, in different words, had covered all 
of these principles and in addition that 
of disarmament in his six “fundamen- 
tal principles of international policy.” 
They all are excellent proposals and all 
of them have been violated by the Com- 
munists, who committed flagrant aggres- 
sion in Korea, interfered in every Asian 
country, and showed the utmost con- 
tempt and disrespect for the new gov- 
ernments set up by national and social- 
ist parties of East and South Asian 
countries. 

The joint promulgation of the five 
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principles, however, had a great effect in 
Asia, for several reasons. They were 
proclaimed to be the basis of a “peace 


- area”? to which Red China and India 


and later Burma and Indonesia be- 
longed. The USSR not only approved 
the “peace area” but, in effect, joined it 
by claiming that these were the very 
principles on which Soviet policy had 
been founded. The announcement was 
well timed, since it was issued while the 
Geneva talks were going on and world 
attention was focused on peace or war 
in Asia. The fact that Chou was a co- 
signer of the declaration seemed to sug- 
gest that the Communists might have 
turned over a new leaf and given up 
their aggressive program of liberating 
other Asians from their chosen leaders. 
The fact that Nehru was a cosigner 
seemed to suggest that the dangers of 
Red aggression and subversion could be 
eliminated if there were only enough 
confidence and good will to meet the 
Communists halfway. 


Attitudes to U. S. 


In contrast to this shining example of 
peaceful coexistence between “peace- 
loving” Communists and peace-loving 
non-Communists, all Communist parties 
and some neutralists followed the Soviet 
lead in representing the United States 
as the imperialist aggressor and “colo- 
nizer” and the chief obstacle to- peace- 
ful coexistence. They denounced the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
formed under United States leadership 
at Manila in September 1954 as what 
Pravda later described as “the aggres- 
sive SEATO pact” and a “military con- 
spiracy of the colonizers in Asia.”* 
Vyshinskii carried the campaign in the 
United Nations with a demand that 
something be done about American ag- 
gression against China. 


T May 20, 1955 Translated in Current Di- . 


gest of the Soviet Press, Vol. 7, No. 20, p. 19. 
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Stno-Soviet relations 


During the autumn of 1954 and the 
winter of 1955, while there was still 
much talk of war in Southeast Asia, 
Sino-Soviet relations appeared to reach 
a greater degree of intimacy and mutual 
admiration than ever. Following in the 
footsteps of the Soviet elder brother, 
the Chinese People’s Congress, on Sep- 
tember 20, adopted the Constitution of 
1954, which was based on the Common 
Program and the two Organic Laws 
adopted in 1949. But it also borrowed 
many of the provisions and some of the 
language of the Stalin Constitution of 
1936. The new organic law proclaimed 
the successful resistance to United 
States aggression and “indestructible 
friendship with the great USSR and the 
People’s Democracies.” The Chinese 
Communist party followed Soviet ex- 
ample in another way by launching a 
purge as the elder brother had done so 
often in Stalin’s time. On the fifth an- 
niversary of the Chinese Communist as- 
sumption of state power, the Soviet Un- 
ion announced that all Soviet forces 
would be withdrawn from the Port 
Arthur naval base and all installations 
handed over free to the People’s Gov- 
ernment. This transfer took place on 
May 24, 1955. 

The Chinese Communists gained more 
prestige than the Russians from the 
events in Korea and Indochina, and 
from Chou En-lai’s diplomacy at, Ge- 
neva and among China’s Asian neigh- 
bors. These achievements may have 
strengthened Peking’s position in deal- 
ing with Moscow and underscored the 
fact that China was not a satellite but 
a partner of the USSR. In February 
1955 Molotov paid his Chinese com- 
rades the honor of including China with 
the USSR as heads of the camp of 
Communism. The Soviet official state- 
ment accords the Chinese the honor of 
being referred to as the “great” Chi- 
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nese people, an honor otherwise re- 
served for the “great Soviet people.” 
That China was still a junior partner 
of the Communist axis was clear from 
the fact of China’s dependence on the 
Soviet Union for economic and tech- 
nical aid in both civilian and military 
development programs.® 

Three years after the Sino-Soviet 
Treaty of Friendship and Mutual Aid, 
China’s trade with the Soviet bloc had 
grown from 26 per cent of the total to 
72 per cent. In 1953 and again in 
1954, when Khrushchev and Bulganin 
visited Peking, the Russians made eco- 
nomic and political agreements reflect- 
ing both China’s growing prestige and 
her growing needs. The dissolution of 
the joint Sino-Soviet stock companies 
and the supply of more technicians were 
promised. But China’s import needs 
were vastly greater than could be sup- 
plied by the USSR? 

It is suggested that one immediate 
effect of China’s increase in prestige 
and needs is to cause the Soviet Union 
to retain China’s warm partnership “ 
the expense of weaker European coun- 
tries,’ which have been forced to help 
foot the bill for China’s economic de- 
velopment. 


BANDUNG CONFERENCE 


The Soviet Union strongly approved 
of the Bandung Conference, and the 
Communists did their best to make the 
most of the occasion to convince the 
Asians and Africans and, in fact, the 
world at large, that the Soviet and Chi- 
nese parties that had previously sup- 
ported and directed sabotage, guerrilla, 
and civil wars against the Asian govern- 


8 Cf. R. L. Walker, China Under Commu- 
nism: The First Five Years (New Haven, 
Conn., 1955), especially Chaps. L I, X-XII; 
and W. W. Rostow, Prospects for Communist 
China (New York, 1954). 

° A. Z., “Trade Between China and the So- 
viet Bloc,” The World Today, May 5, 1955, 
pp. 202-10. 
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ments were now wholly dedicated to the 
proposition that countries having differ- 
ent political and social systems could 
and should exist peacefully side by side. 
Large Soviet and Chinese delegations 
with representatives of fourteen other 
countries attended an unofficial coexist- 
ence conference on April 10 at New 
Delhi as a kind of warming up for 
Bandung. 


President Soekarno’s speech 


In his speech opening the conference, 
President Soekarno referred to two 
events of the past. One was the con- 
ference in Brussels by’ the League 
Against Imperialism nearly thirty years 
before. He observed that many distin- 
guished delegates who were present at 
Bandung had attended the Brussels 
meeting to discuss their fight for inde- 
pendence. President Soekarno did not 
mention the further interesting fact that 
the League Against Imperialism was 
actually a “front” organization set up 
under the guidance of the Comintern 
to establish contact with leaders of 
Asian nationalist movements such as 
Pandit Nehru and Soekarno himself. 
Neither the League Against Imperialism 
nor the Comintern exists today, but the 
leaders of the Communist movement 
have revived their policy of cultivating 
contact with Asian nationalist leaders. 

President Soekarno also mentioned 
the fact that the Bandung Conference 
was opening on April 18, the anni- 
versary of Paul Revere’s ride on April 
18, 1775, and “the opening of the 
American War of Independence, the 
‘first successful anticolonial war in his- 
tory.” 

Premier Chou En-lai 


Premier Chou En-lai did not salute 
the Americans as pioneers: in the strug- 
gle against colonialism, but his refer- 
ences to the United States as solely 
responsible for the tensions in the 
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“Taiwan area” and in connection with 
SEATO were made in language much 
more restrained than had been cus- 
tomary in Communist comment on 
American policy and national character. 

In urging the Asian-African delegates 
to seek® common ground in spite of 
different ideologies and different social 
systems, Premier Chou said that two 
groups of Asian and African countries 
had gained independence since the war. 
One group consists of countries led by 
Communists, the other group of coun- 
tries like India, Burma, and Indonesia, 
which are led by nationalists. “Is there 
any reason,” asked Mr. Chou En-lai, 
“why we cannot understand and respect 
each other and give support and sym- 
pathy to each other?” ‘The Premier - 
failed to mention one important reason 
why such understanding and support 
would be difficult, the fact that in all 
of the countries of the second group 
the Communists have tried to overthrow 
and destroy the independent regimes 
set up by the nationalists. Did he ex- ' 
pect that Asians and Africans who had 
been exposed to Communist conspiracy, 
abuse, and violence would have forgot- 
ten so soon? In any case, other mem- 
bers of the conference repaired the 
omission and pointed out to the Chi- 
nese delegate that Africans and Asians 
were exposed to more than one kind of 
imperialism. 

Premier Chou replied with courtesy © 
and restraint. He proposed that if 
“peaceful coexistence” were tainted with 
Communism the words “Live together 
in peace” be substituted. He suggested 
that two more principles ‘be added to 
the five promulgated by Premier Nehru 
and himself: (6) “respect for the rights 
of people of all countries to choose 
freely a way of life as well as political 
and economic systems”; (7) “absten- 


. tion from doing damage to each other.” 


Far more significant was a remark later 
in his speech. Instead of the familiar 
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“hate America” routine he said: “As to 
relations between China and the United 
States, the Chinese people do not want 
to have war with the United States. 
We are willing to settle international 
disputes by peaceful means.” Chou 
En-lai did not, of course, admi? that the 
problem of Formosa was an “interna- 
tional dispute” but he substituted “talk” 
for “war” as a method of dealing with 
differences between the United States 
and the People’s Government.?® This 
suggestion of negotiation instead of 
forceful liberation and the general mod- 
eration of his tone added to his prestige 
and contributed to the success of his 
diplomacy, opening the way for the 
-talks begun in Geneva on August 1, 


1955, by Ambassadors U. Alexis John- . 


son and Wang Ping-nan 
CHINESE-INDONESIAN TREATY 


The Premier of the People’s Govern- 
ment gave tangible evidence of Red 
China’s good intentions toward her 
neighbors by announcing at Bandung 
his government’s willingness “to solve 
the problem of dual nationality of over- 
seas Chinese with governments of the 
countries concerned.” 
negotiated with Indonesia in which 
Peking recognized the right of the In- 
donesian residents of Chinese descent 
to choose whether to become citizens of 
China or of Indonesia. This treaty, in- 
tended to be the model for similar 
treaties with other Soviet-East Asian 
countries, was perhaps also intended to 
diminish Chinese Nationalist influence 
among the 12,000,000 overseas Chinese, 
but even so it appeared to be a step in 


— the right direction in an old and trou- 


blesome problem. 


10 This and preceding quotations are from 
Selected Documents of the Bandung Con- 
ference: Texts of Selected Speeches and Final 
Communiqué of the Astan-African Conference, 
Bandung, Indonesia, April 18-24, 1955, dis- 
tributed by the Institute of Pacific Relations. 


A treaty was 


: 
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” i 
"U. S~Prexrme TALES AT GENEVA 


Soon after the summit conference, 
talks began at Geneva at the ambas- 


sadorial level between Messrs. Johnson’ 


and Wang. After a'month of talks the 
Peking government agreed to release the 
Americans whom they had seized and 
condemned as spies. ' This bandit style 
of diplomacy was practiced in more 
primitive societies where foreigners were 
seized and held for ransom. In the 
present case, as in Soviet negotiations 
with the Germans and Japanese, the 
ransom for the prisoners was. some 
diplomatic concession to Communist de- 
mands. Communist;concessions on re- 
patriation, however, relieved tensions on 
a problem that the Communists had 
deliberately created.! Neither at Ban- 
dung nor at Geneva! had the Commu- 
nists changed their ` ‘Position on basic 
Asian issues. 
CoMMUNIST Os JECTIVES 

As several observers have noted, there 
has been much elbow: rubbing and bend- 
ing and much champagne’ and vodka 
drunk in the name of peaceful coexist- 


ence, but peaceful coexistence remains 


in the Communist ideology not an end 
buta means. The new tactical objec- 
tives are these: (1) to take advantage 
of the Asians’ desire to make technologi- 
cal and social progress in the shortest 
possible time; (2) to exploit the Asians’ 
hope of preventing their countries from 
becoming the battleground of the strug- 
gle between the two, great power sys- 
tems; (3) .to prevent the West from 
making use of its greater resources in 
technology, capital, and the creative 
initiatives ofa free society. Soviet sup- 
port of the “peace area” based on the 
“five principles,” the offers of technical 
and military aid not only to the Com- 
munist bloc but to the nations’ of South 
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Asia and the Middle East, and the ef- dung nations generally in opposition to 
forts to identify Soviet policy with that colonialism—these are practical appli- 
of the Arab-Asian bloc and the Ban- cations of the new tactics. 
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The Soviet Union and the United States: 
Problems and Prospects 


By Pomir E. Mosery 


TALIN’S successors have modulated 

somewhat the bad manners of So- 
viet policy and have refurbished its ar- 
senal of diplomatic and psychological 
weapons. The new flexibility of their 
tactics has brought important gains and 
promises more for the future. Stalin’s 
threats and bludgeonings—the pressures 
against Greece and Turkey, the attempt 
to starve West Berlin into submission, 
the Communist attack on South Korea 
—forced the threatened countries of the 
free world into countermeasures and 
new defense arrangements and made 
the United States, reluctantly, the chief 
‘bastion and promoter of resistance to 
further Soviet expansion. At first tim- 
idly, since 1954 with growing self-as- 
surance, the new Soviet leadership has 
shifted and varied its tactics. Has it 
changed its basic strategy? 


LEADING FROM WEAKNESS? 


Since Stalin’s death there have been 
numerous and clashing estimates of the 
Soviet power position. Some commen- 
tators have pictured a Soviet leadership 
disrupted by the danger or reality of 
mutual destruction. They have inflated 
the execution of Beria or the demotion 
of Malenkov into a harbinger of the 
imminent downfall of the Soviet system 
and have overlooked the basic persist- 
ence of the Stalin-erected apparatus, 
which rules through massive and all- 
embracing institutions that in turn are 
regulated and propelled by the Com- 
munist party. They have often con- 
fused the struggle for power within the 


system—a struggle which is always bit- 
ter and often fatal within a totalitarian 
regime—with a crisis of the system it- 
self. 

Stalin’s successors have been franker 
than he was in admitting defects in So- 
viet economic plans and achievements 
and have taken some fairly substantial 
steps to raise agricultural production, 
improve housing, increase economic in- 
centives, and raise somewhat the stand- 
ard of living. From this fact many 
foreign commentators have drawn con- 
tradictory but usually comforting con- 
clusions. The new leadership, some say, 
has abandoned its world-wide ambitions 
and is primarily interested in promoting 
the welfare of its own people. Or, con- 
trariwise, the leadership is, others as- 
sert, unable to cope with its accumu- 
lated economic problems and is there- 
fore interested in achieving a genuine 
basis of understanding and coexistence 
with the outside world, even to the 
point of making major political and ter- 
ritorial concessions. 

Within the framework of the basic 
drive to build heavy industry and mili- 
tary strength, the new leaders have 
made substantial but still minor con- 
cessions to strengthen the lagging fields 
of food, housing, and living stand- 
ards. But actual investments in mili- 
tary strength have continued to increase 
since March 1953, and heavy industry 
has maintained its remarkable rate of 
growth. The prospect is strong that the 
Soviet economy will continue the race 
to outstrip all other economies except 
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that of the United States. Ten years 
from now the American and Soviet 
economies will overshadow even more 
ominously those of all other countries. 

The prospect is strong for a con- 
tinued bipolarization of military as well 
as economic power. True, some ana- 
lysts predict the widespread develop- 
ment, within a few years, of “cheap” 
~ atomic-hydrogen power and the emer- 
gence of the intercontinental guided 
missile as a “poor man’s weapon.” If 
these forecasts prove true, the present 
bipolarization of the newest forms of 
power may be followed by a new dis- 
tribution of strength among countries, 
and by new dangers, too. Until these 


predictions have been tested, however; 


one basic factor of great importance is 
the trend toward ever more complex 
and costly systems of modern weapons. 
In this race, which is both technological 
and economic, only three major coun- 
tries are now able to stand the pace. In 
both technology and resources the Soviet 
Union continues to demonstrate great 
and growing military strength. 


Moscow’s POLITICAL OFFENSIVE 


Stalin’s policies had, as he boasted, 
extended the Communist system to one- 
third of the population of the world, 
but they had also aroused hate and fear 
outside the realm of his writ. His suc- 
cessors turned their hands to liquidat- 
ing the political liabilities which they 
had inherited, thereby recovering greater 
freedom of political action. In 1953 
Moscow dropped Stalin’s stubborn in- 
sistence that Turkey surrender one- 
fourth of its national territory. In 1955 
it returned to the Finns the Porkkala 
enclave, a base outmoded in the age of 
atomic warfare. It abandoned its grip 
on Eastern Austria. It persuaded the 
Yugoslav leadership that the independ- 
ence and survival of their country were 
no longer threatened by Soviet enmity. 
- Except in the case of Austria, each of 
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these “concessions” was a recognition of 
facts which could not be changed ex- 
cept at the risk of war. None of them 
cut into any Soviet positions of stréngth. 
However, for many people fearful of 
war and yearning for more’ hopeful 
omens, the new trend offered “proof” of 
an entirely new Soviet policy, a perma- 
nent policy of live and let live. 

In Germany, which the Soviet leader- 
ship regards as the key to Europe, it 
has made no concessions. The two Ge- 
neva conferences of 1955 demonstrated 
the Kremlin’s persistent belief that it 
can exploit the desire of the German 
people for reunification in order to de- 
tach it from its alliance with the West. 
The fear of Soviet preponderance may 
deter the West Germans for some years 
from accepting Soviet terms for reunifi- 
cation. Will it be effective indefinitely? 

The Soviet leaders look to a new de- 
pression in America, with its repercus- 
sions throughout the free world, to force 
West Germany to seek markets in the 
Soviet bloc, to detach itself from the 
West, and to accept Soviet terms for 
national reunification. Meanwhile, it 
has made abundantly clear that it has 
no notion of sacrificing East Germany, 
its most valuable colony, for the sake 
of any paper assurances of “security.” 

Soviet smiles and token concessions 
have given new currency to Moscow's 
proposals for a European security pact. 
At the two Genevas the Kremlin pro- 
posed a series of stages by which the 
Western North Atlantic Pact and the 
Eastern Warsaw Pact would be fused 
into an over-all European security agree- 
ment. If achieved, this result would 
completely eliminate the role of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization as 
a framework of Western defense. On 
the other hand, through its control of 
the party, secret police, and military ap- 
paratuses in the satellite regimes, the 
Soviet-led groupings in Eastern Europe, 
now including East Germany and Al- 
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bania, would still remain a fully effec- 
tive, ever ready instrument of Soviet 
purposes. 

Of course, the Soviet spokesmen did 
not expect the NATO governments to 
swallow the bait, but at no cost to their 
own strength or programs they have 
promoted a greater sense of security in 
the West and a growing reluctance to 
make sacrifices for the strength of the 
Western bloc, and have contributed to 
slow down the rate of NATO’s military 
build-up. If the NATO countries re- 
duce their military efforts by, say, five 
or ten billions of dollars a year, the rela- 
tive gain to the Soviet bloc, with its 
steady increase in military resources, 
will be well worth a small diplomatic 
effort. 


Soviet TRAVELING DIPLOMACY 


As a symbol of its new flexibility . of 
tactics, the place of the remote and 
cryptic Stalin has been taken by the 
eager and voluble travelers Bulganin 
and Khrushchev. While their appear- 
ance in Belgrade may have had rela- 
tively little effect upon the cautious and 
strong-willed Yugoslavs, with their re- 
cent memories of Russian interference 
and menaces, it is more difficult to ap- 
praise the impact of their visits to India 
and Burma. There the flattering atten- 
tions of the leaders of a great power 
have apparently reinforced the feeling 
that the Soviet Union represents a re- 
mote and presumably beneficent power. 
Other visits have been foreshadowed, to 
Britain, France, and Egypt. In each 
mission the Soviet spokesmen emphasize, 
crudely but not ineffectively, those in- 
terests and emotions which may draw 
other peoples to support specific Soviet 
policies and, above all,-those prejudices 
and fears which may turn them against 
the United States. 

Under Stalin, Soviet policy concen- 
trated its pressure against its immediate 
neighbors along the periphery. Under 
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his successors, Soviet policy reaches 
farther afield. To the Arab countries, 
which do not feel Soviet pressure di- 
rectly, as have Turkey and Iran, it of- 
fers political support against Israel and 
promises of economic assistance and 
military supplies, to enable them to es- 
cape from one-sided dependence on the 
West. To India, which is more inter- 
ested in its struggle with Pakistan over 
Kashmir than in any seemingly remote 
Soviet ambitions, it offers political sup- 
port for the annexation of the Portuguese 
enclaves and remarkably favorable terms 
for constructing a large steel mill. To 
Burma, which may see the usefulness of 
direct Soviet interest as a potential off- 
set to possible Chinese Communist pres- 
sure, it offers industrial equipment and 
technical assistance in exchange for its 
embarrassing rice surplus. 

Within the United Nations the new 
Soviet diplomacy has also shown an un- 
accustomed sureness and flexibility. On 
more and more occasions it has found 
its positions supported not. only by 
the Asian-African bloc but also by a 
substantial number of Latin American 
states. It can no longer complain of 
the “mechanical majorities” rolled up 
in support of United States proposals. 
Instead of insisting rigidly upon its one- 
sided proposals for disarmament, it has 
flexibly adopted the Western proposal 
for over-all numerical limitations on de- 
fense forces and has pushed hard for the 
acceptance of early limitations on the 
use of the atomic bomb, while resisting 
the insistence of the West on the need 
for establishing effective controls. Still, 
in many countries the Soviet tactics in 
the question of control: of armaments 
have greatly lessened suspicion of Mos- 
cow’s intentions. 

Perhaps the Kremlin’s persistent roll- 
ing of the “anticolonialist’? drums has 
been its most effective instrument. The 
“West” is easily identified as the bogey- 
man for peoples recently emancipated 
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from alien rule, or still seeking their 
emancipation, and the Soviet leaders are 
working hard, as they have since 1917, 
at attuning these deep-seated ‘emotions 
to their own interests. 


Soviet EXPECTATIONS AND AIMS 


While the Soviet leadership continues 
the strenuous pace of economic develop- 
ment at home and pursues the consoli- 
dation of the~ Soviet sphere, it looks 
hopefully for signs of economic decay 
and political disruption in the non-So- 
viet camp. ‘True, the Soviet picture of 
American and Western economic life is 
no longer so grossly oversimplified as it 
was in Stalin’s last years. Delegations 
of farm experts and housing administra- 
tors have admitted that there are new 
and valuable ideas to be gleaned from 
Western innovations, and Pravda has 
condemned technicians who claim that 
everything Soviet is best. On the other 
hand, Soviet periodicals are predicting 
an early economic depression in the 
American economy, which, they main- 
tain, has been sustained only by the 
armaments race. They point out that 
the crash of 1929 came ten years after 
World War I, implying clearly their 
hope for a new depression, scheduled to 
begin ten years after the close of World 
War II. 

Even without the long-awaited eco- 
nomic crisis, the Soviet press eagerly 
picks out each new evidence of “im- 
perialist rivalries” within the non-Soviet 
world. As Stalin explained in his Eco- 
nomic Problems of Socialism (October 
1952), these conflicts are bound to un- 
dermine any efforts to consolidate the 
free world and must even lead to new 
wars within it, wars which could only 
redound to the advantage of the So- 
viet Union. Of course, all programs of 
United States economic assistance, in 
this view, are designed only to “export 
unemployment,” to weaken foreign com- 
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petitors, and to establish “control by 
the dollar” over underdeveloped areas. 
As in Stalin’s time, Soviet commentators 
believe that Germany and Japan are 
especially vulnerable to a new depres- 
sion and to American competition, and. 
therefore especially susceptible to being 
wooed away from the American-led bloc 
of “imperialists.” 

Without waiting for a major depres- 
sion or a “general crisis of capitalism,” 
the Soviet leadership is working hard to 


break up those links of solidarity which 


Stalin’s policies did so much to forge 
within the non-Soviet world. Both by 
direct diplomatic and not-so-diplomatic 
appeals and by indirect appeals to pride, 
fear, and envy, Soviet policy and propa- 
ganda endeavor to exploit the inevitable 
disagreement and dissensions within the 
free world. Against American policies 
Soviet propaganda appeals in France to 
deep-seated fears of a rearmed Ger- 
many, in Germany to the suspicion that 
it is France, rather than Russia, which 
seeks to keep Germany divided. Soviet 
policy and propaganda have intensified 
their main effort, which aims to divide 
the United States from its allies, and 
thus to bring about the retraction of 
American power to North America. 

The principal aim of the Soviet lead- 
ers, now as under Stalin, is to eliminate 
the system of bases which, in case of 
conflict, might support American pres- 
sure against the Soviet Union. The 
United States and the Soviet Union 
have been approaching “atomic parity,” 
in terms of their capacity to inflict pun- 
ishment on each other. Soon the prin- 
cipal advantage which the United States 
and its allies may still enjoy will be the 
geographical one of being able, in case 
of Soviet attack, to effect or threaten 
convergent retaliation from many direc- 
tions. It would be a leng time before 
the Soviet leadership would, under such 
conditions, be confident of the ability of 
their regime to survive, even if they suc- 
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ceeded in destroying the major Ameri- 
can cities. 


American and Séviet strategic power 


may soon enter a stage in which each 
can destroy the other without the use of 
intervening bases. However, if Ameri- 
can policy, at that stage, discards its 
alliances or disregards its allies because 
it need no longer rely on bases outside 
North America, Soviet policy will be en- 
couraged to increase its pressure on the 
countries lying in between. As the arm 
of strategic power is lengthened, the 
United States will need to build the 
community of interest within the free 
world not less actively but more actively 
than it has done so far. 


Soviet AMS IN ASIA 


Since World War IT Soviet policy has 
failed in Europe to expand its sphere of 
control beyond the line of its military 
penetration; in fact, it failed to secure 
control of Austria and Finland, and in 
1948 it drove Yugoslavia into a desper- 
ate assertion of its independence. As 
after World War I, Soviet Communism 
failed in Europe to win any new coun- 
try by voluntary conversion to its creed. 

In Asia the victory of the Chinese 
Communists, achieved after many years 
of political and military struggle, marked 
the beginning rather than the end of a 
desperate and crucial wrestling for the 
future of Asia. The stalemating of the 
Communist forces in the Korean War 
and the temporary pause in the military 
struggle for Southeast Asia offer no in- 
herent assurance of the long-continued 
stabilization of contesting forces. One 
of the main purposes of post-Stalin So- 
viet policy is to prepare favorable con- 
ditions for the renewal of Communist 
expansion in Asia. 

By cultivating a renewed sense i Se- 
curity and relaxation among America’s 
Western allies, Soviet policy hopes to 
avoid a repetition of the dangerous ex- 
perience brought on it by Stalin’s Ko- 
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rean adventure. At the time of the Ko- 
rean War many countries directly men- 
aced by Soviet threats rallied to support 
American counteraction in Korea, feel- 
ing that this would in turn strengthen 
their own security in the future. So- 
viet propaganda was largely unsuccess- 
ful, outside the Soviet bloc, in picturing 
the Korean War as a spontaneous “civil 
war,” in which the United States and 
the United Nations were gratuitously in- 
terfering. In promoting an atmosphere 
of relaxation, Moscow hopes now to 
reinsure itself and Communist China 
against a renewed risk of this sort. Any 
stepped-up demand for “elections” in 
Vietnam or any revival of guerrilla war- 
fare in South Vietnam will, it hopes, be 
regarded generally as a purely local af- 
fair, to be settled by local forces with- 
out interference by outside powers, es- 
pecially by the United States. 
If the Kremlin expects a new pe- 
riod of tensions, risks, and opportuni- 
ties for Communist expansion to unfold 
in Southeast Asia, it is entirely logical 
for it to work hard at strengthening 
its “peace-loving” posture elsewhere 
throughout the world. Thereby it can, 
in effect, hold the ring for the Chinese 
Communists and their local allies in 
Southeast Asia while making sure that 
no threat of major retaliation is directed 
toward the Soviet Union. If the United 
States and its allies should then disagree 
concerning the desirability or necessity 
of blocking further Communist expan- 
sion in Asia, the Soviet leadership might 
succeed in its aim of separating the 
United States from its allies and thus 
dismantling the American-led security 
and bases system of the free world. 


THE AMERICAN POSITION 


Faced by the more'subtle strategy and 
the more flexible tactics which are being 
pursued by Stalin’s successors, American, 
opinion has shown a wide variety of re- 
actions. The initial assumption that the 
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Soviet regime was about to collapse or, 
alternatively, that it would now devote 
all its energies to the welfare of its peo- 
ple encouraged a natural desire to limit 
military expenditures and to cut down 
economic aid to friendly nations. At 
the same time, in accepting the Soviet 
challenge to negotiate, President Eisen- 
hower’ narrowly escaped the position of 
being forced to “prove” America’s peace- 
ful intentions. Instead, he reaffirmed 
dramatically the American desire to 
avoid recourse to war and the American 
Willingness to accept a drastic form of 
arms inspection for itself as well as for 
others, as a means of building confi- 
dence in the prospect of reducing the 
threat of war. 

After the narrow limits of Soviet 
“concessions” had been made clear, 
American opinion recognized that it was 
the manner rather than the substance 
of Soviet policy which had changed. 
~The question still remained: In the 
somewhat changed atmosphere, would 
time work for Soviet aims or for Ameri- 
can and free-world purposes? 

As many peoples and groups begin to 
feel less directly menaced by Soviet 
pressures, the task of maintaining a 
broad range of understanding and co- 
operation within the free world becomes 
more difficult. It will no longer be suff- 
clent to say that the United States is 
willing to aid othér peoples because 
keeping their “real estate” in friendly 
hands contributes to United States se- 
curity. No people likes to feel that 
its survival or its economic development 
is going to depend indefinitely on the 
“generosity”? of a more powerful state. 

In the long run, interests must be 


mutual in order to be strong. In order | 


to preserve and strengthen its alliances 
the United States must make clear the 
mutual interest of itself and its allies in 
maintaining the widest possible area of 
political freedom and economic oppor- 
tunity within the world. The element 
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of mutuality and joint decision making 
within the American-led alliance system 
must be strengthened constantly and 
systematically. Rather than allowing 
the United States to “go it alone,” the 
early arrival of the stage of interconfi- 
nental combat will give a new urgency 
to that common interest in joint sur- 
vival. 

The Soviet leadership is endeavoring 
to deal separately with European and 
Asian affairs and thus to probe the weak 
points of American policy. It is in the 
American interest to combat this Soviet 
effort. Instead of tréating the Commu- 
nist-bloc demand for early elections in 
Vietnam as a purely localized matter, 
American policy would do well to link 
it with the free world’s demand for 
genuinely free elections-in Korea and 
East Germany. ‘This would make it 
clear that the United States is working 
actively to overcome the division of all 
three nations. Instead of pursuing a 
completely separate policy with respect 
to the offshore islands, the United States 
would be well advised to draw a clear 
and defensible line through the Formosa 
Strait and to rally as wide a political 
support as possible for the defense of 
Formosa. 

The industrial development of the So- 
viet Union is now largely self-generat- 
ing, and the race in military technology 
is becoming closer all the time. The 
competition for new breakthroughs in 
military technology cannot be halted 
or slowed down. This means that the 
only important—if crude—instrument 
by which Soviet decisions can be influ- 
enced is the maintenance of a very large 
United States military budget. 

When Soviet policy makers feel un- 
certain about the rate of progress in 
American military technology, their will- 
ingness to use their own very great 
power in a reckless manner may be re- 
strained. In addition, while very large 
and growing, the Soviet economy is 
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hard pressed to meet the competing de- 
mands for improved and costly arma- 
ments, for domestic expansion of heavy 
industry, and for some rise in Soviet 
living standards, not to mention the de- 
mands of Communist China for Soviet 
aid to its industrialization. American 
policies can do little or nothing to in- 
fluence Soviet decisions regarding do- 
mestic growth or aid to China, but its 
actions do have a direct effect on Soviet 
decisions in the military field. A con- 
tinuing large American military budget 
is almost the only way of compelling the 
Soviet leadership fo face the competing 
claims on its economic resources and to 
consider from time to time the feasi- 
bility and the desirability, from its own 
point of view, of taking on new risks in 
the pursuit of its world-wide aims. 

At the same time the United States 
must demonstrate-that free-world assist- 
ance in economic development and in 
political and cultural progress, offered 
with freedom and dignity; is both more 
attractive and more efficacious than the 
' Soviet counteroffers. As far as possible, 
such assistance to nations eager to de- 
velop their productive resources must be 
offered on a continuing basis and must 
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be co-ordinated with the development 
of world-wide trade opportunities rather 
than offered as an emergency response 
to Soviet blackmail or enticements. In- 
stead of relaxing and forgetting about 
the needs and aspirations of underde- 
veloped and ambitious countries, Ameri- 
cans need to think now in terms of 
longer-range, persistent, and shared pro- 
grams of economic development. 

Above all, in the new phase of So- 
viet smiles, Americans must realize even 
more fully that the dangers through 
which we are passing are not of short- 
term character. No one.policy, no one 
appropriation, no one administration, 
can be expected to cope with them once 
and for all. Whether Americans like it 
or not, what they do or do not do will 
be one of the two determining factors 
in shaping the world of tomorrow. If 
Americans are sorely tried by the too 
great predictability of Soviet aims and 
tactics, probably Kremlin analysts are 
constantly fuming over the unpredict- 
ability of American opinions and ac- 
tions. A strong, stable, and predictable 
American position in world affairs is 
now the most important element in an 
increasingly unstable equation of forces. 
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Cur. L. Lance and Aucust ScHov. His- 
toire de Vintérnationalisme, Volume IT: 
De la Paix de Westphalie jusqu’au Con- 
grès de Vienne (1815). Pp. xi, 482. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France 
pour l'Institut Nobel Norvégien, 1954. 
3,000 fr. 

Whoever has had, as this reviewer, the 
privilege of knowing Lange personally, 
must have been deeply impressed by the 
figure of this tall, Viking-like Norwegian 
who dedicated his whole life to the ideas 
of peace and international co-operation. 
Lange had been, first, Secretary of the 
Norwegian Nobel Institute and was, then 
for many years, Secretary General of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union. In addition, 
he was a Norwegian delegate at the Second 
Hague Peace Conference of 1907 and a 
member of the Norwegian Delegation at 
the League of Nations. 

He also studied the history of interna- 
tionalism as a scholar. The first volume 
of his History of Internationaksm, cover- 
ing the time from antiquity to the West- 
phalian Peace, had been published in 1919. 
He planned a second volume (1648-1815) 
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and a third volume, covering the period 
from the Congress of Vienna to the pres- 
ent day. But only after having resigned 
in 1933 as Secretary General of the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union, did he have the time 
to dedicate himself entirely to his research. 
While occupied with the second volume, 
he died in 1938. This second volume has 
now been published by A. Schou. It 
covers the period from the Westphalian 
Peace (1648) to the Congress of Vienna 
(1815). The first chapters (up to Leib- 
niz) were fully written by Lange. For the 
period from Leibniz to Adam Smith he left 
a rather complete documentation. In any 
case, the account, from Leibniz on, is pri- 
marily the responsibility of Schou. 

The work treats, first, the general char- 
acter of the period of absolutism, which is 
considered as a period of international an- 
archy, and of the idea of an European 
balance of power. It examines in detail 
the doctrines of the international lawyers 
(Zouch, Rachel, Pufendorf, and the jus 
naturae school), the religious pacifism of 
William Penn and the Quakers, and the 
attitude of men of letters and philosophers, 
particularly of Leibniz. 

In further chapters the emergence of the 
ideas of tolerance (Locke, Bayle, Bar- 
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beyrac), and of progress, as well as the 
projects for an eternal peace (particularly 
of Abbé de St. Pierre), is analyzed. It, 
then, describes the attitude toward inter- 
nationalism, prior to the American and 
French Revolutions, of men of literature 
(for example, Defoe, Swift), politics and 
the science of international law (Wolf, 
Vattel, Martens). There follows an ac- 
count of the attitude toward international- 
ism during the two quoted revolutions 
(Condorcet, Abbé Grégoire, Lessing, Wie- 
land, Herder, Kant), during the Napole- 
onic era and at the Vienna Congress. 

The work, to some extent, intercrosses 
with certain parts of the two volumes (in 
German) on the idea of international or- 
ganization by Jacob Ter Meulen. But by 
its profound and original investigation not 
only of the ideas of world-famous men, 
but also of minor and anonymous writings 
which are, nevertheless, significant and re- 
vealing, it constitutes an important con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the history 
of internationalism. 

Joser L. Kunz 

University of Toledo 


Henry L. Roserts, assisted by JEAN 
GUNTHER and Janis A. KRESLINS. For- 
eign Affairs Bibliography: A Selected 
and Annotated List of Books on Inter- 
national Relations, 1942-1952. Pp. xxiii, 
727. New York: Harper and Brothers 
for the Council on Foreign Relations, 
1955. $10.00. 

It is natural to compare this volume 
with its well-known predecessors, classics 
in the field, of which the first volume by 
William L. Langer and Hamilton Fish 
Armstrong covered 1919-32; and the sec- 
ond by the late Robert G. Woolbert cov- 
-ered 1932-42. After probing and poking 
this one—here and there; head, feet, and 
torso; front, back and middle—one must 
conclude that in comprehensiveness, in 
scholarship, and in all-round usefulness, 
the present volume does, indeed, stand 
shoulder to shoulder with its elder brothers. 

Listing some 9,000 books, in more lan- 
guages (thirty-four) than most users are 
likely to find necessary, the Roberts vol- 
ume records and briefly characterizes the 
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significant books of the decade on “general 
international relations” (political factors, 
social factors, and so forth), those on “the 
world since 1914” (historical accounts of 
the two world wars and of the aftermath 
of each), and those on “the worid by re- 
gions” (including the Antarctic). The an- 
notations are for the most part severely 
objective, and Roberts appears to be en- 
tirely open-minded on such questions as 
that of revisionism; but he is not afraid 
to say, for example, of C. C. Tansill’s 
Back Door to War, that “as a history [it] 
suffers from the author’s unbridled hos- 
tility to the Roosevelt régime.” 

The policy is set forth in the Foreword 
of excluding government publications, with 
few exceptions. Within that framework, 
the exceptions—such as the publications of 
the Department of State entitled Postwar 
Foresgn Pokey Preparation and The Treaty 
of Versailles and After—are obviously 
worth including. But the soundness of the 
policy itself is dubious. It leads, for ex- 
ample, to excluding not only the volumes 
of Foreign Relations of the United States 
and those of Documents on British For- 
eign Policy, but also those (based on cap- 
tured records) of Documents on German 
Foreign Policy, as well as such nonserial 
volumes as Germany, 1947-1949: The 
Story in Documents. Leaving out these 
indispensable sources, while putting in 
Lippmann’s little “think pieces,” such as 
his lectures on Isolation and Alliances (56 
pages) and his brochure on The Cold War 
(62 pages)® seems anomalous, valuable 
though Lippmann’s ideas unquestionably 
are. 

WILLIAM GERBER 

Washington, D. C. 


Letanp M. GoopriceH and ANNE P. Sr- 
MONS. The United Nations and the 
Maintenance of International Peace ond 
Security. Pp. xiii, 709. Washington, 
D. C.: The Brookings Institution, 1955. 
$6.00. 


This is the first volume to appear of a 
series of seven comprehensive studies of 
the United Nations initiated by the Inter- 
national Studies Group of The Brookings 
Institution. It is certainly the most thor- 


' perience. 
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ough and dispassionate appraisal to date 
of those activities of the United Nations 
directed towards the peaceful settlement of 
disputes, the regulation of armaments, and 
the restraint of aggression. 

Professor Goodrich of Columbia Univer- 
sity and Miss Simons, a former staff mem- 
ber of the United Nations Department of 
Security Council Affairs, have paid particu- 
lar attention to the processes of United 
Nations action on the critical political and 
security questions which have been brought 
before it. The image which emerges is of 
a living, adaptable, essentially pragmatic 
association of governments, limited and at 
times frustrated by the crosscurrents of 
big-power politics, but at the end of ten 
years having developed a rather remarkable 
mastery of the art of marshaling agreement 
among nations to maintain peace. The au- 
thors strongly discount the organization’s 
capacity to use coercive means to control 
national conduct, despite the Korean ex- 
And they doubt that national 
armaments can be regulated effectively un- 
der the United Nations until all the major 
powers develop greater mutual confidence 
in each other’s intentions. In the mean- 
time, however, contacts between the West- 
ern powers and the Soviet Union are kept 
alive within the organization, and it thus 
“provides opportunities and means by 
which tensions may be reduced, co-opera- 
tive relations may be established, and some 
firmer basis for peace and security may be 
achieved than is provided by military alli- 
ances and armament rivalry.” The study 
further claims, on behalf of the United Na- 
tions, a “leading and significant part in 
facilitating the political adjustments that 
have had to be made as a result of the 
emergence of nationalism in Asia and Af- 
rica.” 

Recognition of the achievement of mu- 
tual consent among disputing states as the 
key to successful United Nations peace 
action leads to sane conclusions about (1) 
the veto—actually it has not prevented 
satisfactory solutions from being found, 
but merely reflected basic conflicts of in- 
terest among the major powers; (2) open 
public discussion of controversial issues— 
this is not “in all cases the best way to 
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promote the spirit of compromise and ac- 
commodation”; (3) majority decisions— 
resolutions adopted by the Charter speci- 
fied majorities in the General Assembly 
and the Security Council have often had 
little effect because they did not have the 
support of states whose co-operation was 
necessary to their implementation; (4) 
giving the General Assembly authority to 
use collective force in cases of aggression 
and other breaches of peace—this might 
destroy its effectiveness for achieving a 
cessation of hostilities and a peaceful set- 
tlement. 

One might hope that members of the 


‘United Nations would come to attach 


greater importance than does this study 
to the observance of legal standards and 
procedures in the handling of international 
controversies, particularly in determining 
the powers of the principal United Na- 
tions organs themselves. Undoubtedly, legal 
standards have gone by default in much of 
what has taken place in—as well as outside 
of-——the United Nations. But to maintain, 
as do the authors, that it is “a sound po- 
sition” for the Organization to rely on po- 
litical rather than legal judgments in un- 
dertaking action to preserve peace is to 
invite even greater disregard by nations of 
that vital element of social restraint—the 
rule of law. 
Pru E. Jacos 
University of Pennsylvania 


Inrs L. Cravune, Je. National Minorities: 
An International Problem. Pp. xii, 248. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1955. $4.50. 

Every age has its fashions—in ideas no 
less than in costumes. A generation ago; , 
after World War I, the minorities treaties 
were hailed as the Magna Charta of the 
weak and oppressed. The “new look” 
which emerged from World War IT focused 
fondly upon an international bill of human 
rights which, it was hoped, would assure 
protection to all, to members of majorities 
as well as minorities. 

The problem of national minorities cen- 
tered in East-Central Europe, where the 
mixture of population precluded the estab- 
lishment of “national” states on the West- 
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em model. However, the disintegration of 
polyglot empires in 1918-19, and potent 
strategic considerations, as well as the prin- 
ciple of national self-determination, im- 
pelled the Great Powers to recognize new 
and enlarged national states in East-Cen- 
tral Europe. This posed a dilemma: mil- 
hons of national minorities, in some of the 
states one-third to one-quarter of the total 
population, would be exposed to persecu- 
tion or expulsion and, equally dangerous, 
the peace of the region would be endan- 
gered, The peacemakers of 1919 hoped to 
resolve the dilemma by imposing on the 
new and enlarged states special commit- 
ments to protect the minorities. 

The Powers had concerned themselves 
with the problem of minorities before 1919. 
The novelty of the minorities treaties, and 
their fundamental contribution to a solu- 
tion of the problem, were twofold: pro- 
vision was made for enforcement; and the 
ideal was to remove the problem from the 
sphere of bilateral negotiation, that is, to 
deal with infractions on an tternatonal 
basis. Both these principles were aban- 
doned after World War I. 

During the past decade a Universal Dec- 


laration of Human Rights was adopted as ` 


a body of principles with considerable 
moral and hortatory influence. However, 
the effort to formulate legally binding 
covenants in human rights has come. to 
grief. Apparently the difficulties encoun- 
tered in the effort to protect some people 
(the exposed minorities) are not resolved 
by reaching for the ultimate which is the 
assurance of human rights to all. 

With highly commendable scholarship, 
Dr. Claude has treated the international 
aspect of the problem of national minori- 
ties as revealed in the published sources, 
The theoretical groundwork is excellent 
and the writing clear and balanced. He is 
at his best when analyzing the published 
sources and achievements followmg World 
War H. - 

One might have hoped for a more search- 
ing account of the origins and history of 
the minorities treaties, for it would have 
clarified some of. the difficulties encoun- 
tered since World War IJ. In 1919 too, 
the minorities question was one of the 
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“small matters” on the agenda of peace- 
making. The Western leaders failed then 
as now to understand the desire or need 
for special rights to perpetuate ethnic dif- 
ferences, and the ambiguity of aim and 
purpose continued after 1919. A more ex- 
tended treatment of that period would have 
revealed influences and pressures which 
were wanting after World War II. The 
value of the book would also have been 
enhanced by a chapter on the remaining 
minorities in East-Central Europe—their 
numbers, their distribution, their national 
aspirations and the like. But these stric- 
tures apart, Dr. Claude is to be congratu- 
lated on a valuable contribution to the 
subject. , 
Oscar I. JANOWSKY 
City College of New York 


Pui C. Jessup and others. Jnterna- 
tional Regulation of Economic and So- 
cial Questions. 

Josera P. CHAMBERLAIN, International 
Organization. Pp. vi, 173. New York: 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 1955. $1.75. 

In 1942 an essay by the late Professor 
Joseph P. Chamberlain on “International 
Organization” was published in the Inter- 
national Conciliation series. In it he ex- 
plained the impact of the economic social 
forces which we associate with the new 
technology upon the development of inter- 
national nonpolitical organization. His gen- 
eralizations on such subjects as interna- 
tional legislation and administration, the 
relation of private groups to developing 
organization, the nature of the international 
society, and the role of regional agencies 
were penetrating. 

About one-half of this small volume, an 
essay by three of Professor Chamberlain’s 
former students, brings the subject up to 
date; it also contains a reprinting of Pro- 
fessor Chamberlain’s original essay. The 
authors give most of their attention to 
changes and tendencies in the international 
society which have lately become pro- 
nounced. They point. out first the consid- 
erable area of individual action on the in- 
ternational level within agencies relating 
to, human rights, trusteeship, and consulta- 
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tion under Article 71 of the Charter of the 
United Nations. A second modification of 
the international society which they 2m- 
phasize is the diminished concern in eco- 
nomic and social organization for the 
sovereign equality of states. Third, they 
bring out the increasing number of public 
international organs with quasi-state func- 
tions that have been set up in response to 
a need for continuing multilateral activi- 
ties. The authors conclude with a state- 
ment that “read in the light of recent de- 
velopments, it is plain that subsequent 
events have not changed his (Professor 
Chamberlain’s) basic conclusions.” 

A better exposition of the economic and 
social foundations of contemporary inzer- 
national organization than that contained 
in this volume cannot be found. The use- 
fulness of the discussion is enhanced by 
many well-reasoned opinions of the authors 
on problems which they encountered along 
the way. For instance, they express them- 
selves on the proper place of the regional 
as against the universal method of regula- 
tion. They show a relationship between 
the nature of a subject of international 
action and the question as to whether its 
regulation shall be assigned to a general or- 
ganization like the United Nations or a 
specialized agency. Throughout, the au- 
thors give evidence of the scholarly ma- 
turity for which they are well known. 

NORMAN L. HEL 

University of Nebraska 


J. F. C. Forrer. A Military History of 
the Western World. Vol. II: From the 
Defeat of the Spanish Armada, 1588 to 
the Battle of Waterloo, 1815. Pp. x, 
561. New York: Funk and Wagnalls, 
1955. $6.00. : 


In this second volume General Fuller 
continues his study of warfare in the 
Western world or rather the military op- 
erations of Western peoples wherever they 
may have attained sufficient importance. 
His method of treatment remains the same, 
namely, a series of detailed studies of de- 
cisive campaigns linked by brief historical 
chronicles. The latter, however, seem to be 
more definitely subordinated to the narra- 
tives of military operations than in the 
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previous volume, while these have gained 
in tempo, in vividness, and in sureness of 
touch. But the author’s general historical 
judgments expressed in the chronicles are 
marked by a strongly authoritarian atti- 
tude, a lack of understanding of the char- 
acter of struggles for political and religious 
liberty, and by the acceptance of a now 
discredited theory regarding the connec- 
tion between the Reformation and the rise 
of modern capitalism. 

Within the limits of a short review such 
as this it is impossible to discuss in any 
detail a work which covers the military 
history of over two centuries. Only some 
general comments can be made. ‘American 
readers will be pleased with the space de- 
voted to Wolfe’s operations against Quebec, 
as well as to the Saratoga and Yorktown 
campaigns. It is, however, regrettable that 
for the latter two episodes the writer did 
not have at his disposal Sir Henry Clin- 
ton’s American Rebellion in the new edi- 
tion of W. B. Willcox (1954). Many stu- 
dents of military history will be surprised 
to ‘find no mention at all of the War of 
1812, in which, even if it did end in a 
stalemate, Canada was saved for the Brit- 
ish Empire, and only a very scanty refer- 
ence to the Peninsular War, although it was 
there that Wellington attained the stature 
of a great commander and the British army 
acquired the training which made possible 
its success at Waterloo. 

One of the outstanding merits of the 
work is that it drives home very forcefully 
two great lessons of military history. The 
first, which is only too readily forgotten, 
is that in future wars one cannot depend 
for victory upon the tactics and the weap- 
ons of the past. The second, that in all 
military operations superiority of leader- 
ship plays a decisive role, a point em- 
phasized by excellent characterizations of 
outstanding military geniuses such as Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, Marlborough, Frederick 
the Great, Nelson, and Napoleon. Here 
the great problem for any government is 
how to recognize this quality of greatness 
in any of its commanders and how to de- 
velop and employ his talents to the best 
advantages. A. E. R. Boar 

University of Michigan 
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LionEL Kocuan. Russia and the Weimar 
Republic. Pp. 190. Cambridge, Eng- 
land: Bowes and Bowes, 1954. (Dis- 
tributed by Frederick A. Praeger, New 
York.) $4.25. 


In this excellent book, Lionel Kochan 
examines the rapprochement between Ger- 
many and Russia that began in the 1920’s 
and lasted until 1934. The “Rapallo 
Policy” was the most important element 
in the foreign policy of both countries dur- 
ing that period. The establishment of 
cordial relations was based on an obvious 
quid pro quo. Russia needed German po- 
litical and technical help for her internal 
reconstrution; even more important, Ger- 
many was regarded by Soviet spokesmen 
as a- point d@’appui, a foothold in the 
enemy’s camp. Germany, on the other 
hand, needed Russia’s help and friendship 
in the struggle against Versailles. The two 
outcasts of Europe joined forces. 

In compact, objective prose the author 
examines the three basic elements of the 
relationship—<diplomatic, political (that is, 
the connection between the Comintern and 
the German Communist party), and mili- 
tary. At first the Soviet leaders counted 
on an imminent revolution m Germany, 
which Lenin in 1918 had compared to a 
rotting tree. This optimistic view de- 
clined precipitously with the abortive Ger- 
man Revolution of November 1923, which 
ended the prospect of a Communist Ger- 
many. Thenceforward, relations between 
the two countries were relegated to the 
chessboard of international diplomacy. The 
Russo-German Treaty: of Rapallo, signed 
early in 1922, was strengthened. The 
Dawes Plan of 1924 and the Locarno Pact 
of 1925 weakened Rapallo, but the Russo- 
German Treaty of Berlin of 1926 and its 
renewal in 1931 compensated for the 
temporary German defection and restored 
the balance. In late 1931 Rapallo gradu- 
ally was overshadowed by the growth of 
Nazism and the emergence of a German 
right wing under Briining that had no use 
for Russia. When in 1934 Hitler cate- 
gorically rejected Russian overtures for a 
continuation of the old relationship, Stalin 
threw in his lot with the Western powers. 
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This was the end of Rapallo, but not the 
end of Russia’s capitalist point. d’appus, 
which was revived by the Hitler-Stalin pact 
in 1939. 

The history of this varying relationship 
is a story of German attempts to regain 
international status after a lost war. “On 
each occasion, Germany, after obtaining 
certain concessions from the West swung 
away from Russia and then swung back 
again. In 1925-26 the swing was very 
slight; in 1929-30 it waS perceptibly 
greater; in 1931-39 it was plain for all to 
see” (p. ix). 7The Russian point of view 
was explained by Karl Radek after Lo- 
caro: “A Russia which has been weakened 
to the utmost by the war could neither 
have continued as a great power nor ac- 
quired the economic and technical means 
for her industrial reconstruction unless she 
had in the existence of Germany a counter- 
balance against the supermacy of the Al- 
lies” (p. 100). 

This book is important for us today 
when once again the matter of Russo-Ger- 
man relations occupies the center of the 
diplomatic stage. Germany remains the 
linchpin of the whole European system 
By accident of geography she has been 
caught between East and West, the central 
fact in her historical experience. After 
her defeat in 1918 she played East and 
West off against one another in a desperate 
attempt to avoid the consequences of 
Versailles. Despite the optimism of many 
of today’s Western diplomats, there is some 
reason to believe that the same thing might 
happen again. Diplomacy does not deal 
with wishful thinking—only with results 
George Kennan, perhaps our top expert on 
Russia, is reported recently to have said 
that the Russians are planning the “grand 
nightmare of Western diplomacy,” a Ger- 
man reversal of alliances in favor of the 
Soviet Union. Kennan thinks the Soviets’ 
chances for success “are not bad.” Our 
State Department experts should read 
Kochan’s first-rate book again, again, and 
again. 


Lours L. SNYDER 
City College of New York 
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RoBerT H. Jackson. The Supreme Court 
in the American System of Government. 
Pp. viii, 92. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1955. $2.00. 

At the time of his sudden death in Oc- 
tober 1954, Mr. Justice Jackson was well 
under way with the preparation of the 
three Godkin lectures that he was to have 
delivered at Harvard University early in 
1955. His manuscript-in-progress has now 
been published as a final statement of the 
Justice’s views concerning the work of the 
Supreme Court. 

This is a slender, little volume, both in 
size and substance, and it must regretfully 
be stated that it will add little to Justice 
Jackson’s reputation. One doubts the wis- 
dom of the decision to publish such an ob- 
viously unfinished piece of work. The in- 
comparable literary style and the sharply 
etched and brilliantly argued legal views 
which were such characteristic qualities of 
Justice Jackson’s Supreme Court opinions 
are here almost wholly lacking. To be 
sure, the Justice does state his views on a 
miscellany of legal and judicial subjects. 
There is an interesting suggestion that the 
short time available for Supreme Court 
‘conferences makes it difficult for the nine 
justices to reconcile their views and is thus 
an important factor explaining the multiple 
opinions of recent years. There is an ex- 
ceptionally frank statement of the Court’s 
“apparent yielding to expediency, especially 
during war time.” And the Justice spells 
out his belief that Congress would do well 
to end federal jurisdiction based on di- 
versity of citizenship. 

Apart from such statements, this book is 
most remarkable for its revelation of the 
extreme to which Justice Jackson’s grow- 
ing conservatism had carried him at the 
time of his death. This is made particu- 
larly clear concerning the Justice’s views in 
the area of civil liberties. He asserts that 
courts can do little to defend civil liber- 
ties, and he scoffs at the notion that “a 
4,000 word eighteenth-century document or 
its nineteenth-century Amendments” have 
much value as a safeguard of individual 
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freedom. ‘The “cult” that argues to the 
contrary is accused of “vicious teaching.” 
Moreover, he once more indicates his dis- 
trust of federal civil rights statutes as a 
basis for the positive protection of civil 
liberty by government and justifies the ex- 
tent to which he and other members of . 
the Supreme Court have gone in virtually 
interpreting existing laws out of existence, 
by arguing that the federal police force 
which is necessary for their enforcement 
has totalitarian potentialities. 

Justice Jackson was one of the greatest 
figures of the Roosevelt Court and in the 
decade following his appointment in 1941, — 
he made an invaluable contribution to the 
magnificent developments in constitutional 
law of that period. Moreover, his reputa- 
tion is secure. As long as Supreme Court 
decisions are read, his opinions in such 
cases as West Virginia Board of Education 
v. Barnette and American Communications 
Association v. Douds will thrill and chal- 
lenge men. The present work will not add 
to that reputation. But neither in the long 
run can it detract from it. 

Rosert K. Carr 

Dartmouth College 


Russer D Nye. William Lloyd Garrison 
and the Humanitarian Reformers. (The 
Library of American Biography.) Pp. 
vi, 215. Boston; Toronto: Little, Brown, 
and, Company, 1955. $3.00. 

This volume takes its place beside the 
biographies of Elihu Root, Grant, Frank- 
lin, and’ Morse as a worthy member of 
the series of biographies edited by Oscar 
Hamlin. 

Designed obviously for the general reader, 
the volume is free from the usual para- 
phernalia of scholarship—footnotes, critical 
comments, and elaborate bibliography. That 
much research, however, lies back of the 
work is attested by the “Note on Sources” 
and allusions through the text to other re- 
formers and to the antislavery literature of 
the period. It is clear that the author has 
relied heavily for his general chronological 
account of Garrison’s life on the volumi- 
nous work of two of the Jatter’s children, 
to which all accounts of the life of Gar- 
rison must turn. 
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The Epilogue, as the author terms an 
appendix, presents an intimate picture of 
the man Garrison—his appearance, his per- 
sonality, his character, tastes, and foibles. 
Throughout the volume he is shown for 
what he was-—the editor, crusader, “re- 
former incarnate,’ as Nye aptly charac- 
terizes him. Because the author does not 
hesitate to point out his failings and lack 
of clarity in thinking (pp. 134, 163), Gar- 
rison emerges as a living, vivid personality: 
A highly controversial character during his 
lifetime, this reviewer finds herself in 
agreement with the author’s evaluation of 
Garrison’s contribution. Indeed, one could 
scarcely differ from his conclusion that this 
reformer was a person of “real historical 
importance” in the antislavery movement, 
incapable of compromise or moderation. 
He symbolized the moral aspect of slavery 
(pp. 205, 206), 

An effort is properly made to place 
Gatrison in his setting and consequently 
the first chapter treats briefly of slavery’s 
political “involvement with the national 
struggle, the economic importance of cot- 
ton, and the development of proslavery 
philosophy and propaganda. The volume 
is too circumscribed in length to permit 
adequate analysis of all the currents which 
helped to produce Garrisonism. A heavier 
emphasis on the spiritual impact of the 
era might have been desirable. 

The author recognizes Garrison's goal 
for what it was, not merely extirpation 
of slavery, but the redemption of the hu- 
man race. This explains his scattering his 
energies to issues of government, disunion, 
even anarchy, women’s rights, nonresist- 
ance, even the evils of tobacco—in a word, 
reform of practically every institution or 
tradition. 

The entire content of the book is organ- 
ized into seven long chapters, but the 
reader is aided in keeping his bearings 
among the many topics of each chapter by 
the simple device óf double spacing be- 
tween the topics. The style is readable, 
but an index of four pages seems hardly 
adequate. 

ELLA LONN 

Baltimore, Md. 
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Rexrorp G. TUGWELL. A Chronicle of 
Jeopardy, 1945-1955. Pp. v, 489. Chi- 
cago, Ill.: University of Chicago Press, 
1955. $7.50. 

Mr. Tugwell has written a stimulating 
and provocative book. He has a fluent and 
mdeed, at times, an eloquent pen. He 
writes with the deep concern of a con- 
scientious and sensitive citizen oppressed by 
the magnitude of the problem unleashed 
upon the modern world by the advent of 
atomic and hydrogen energy. To Tugwell, 
this is man’s central problem io which all 
else is subordinate, to which all human in- 
stitutions and behavior must adapt them- 
selves if destruction is to be escaped and a 
life of happiness and prosperity achieved—— 
for the alternatives are thus being sharply 
and rapidly formulated. The first fifty 
pages or so might well have been heavily 
condensed or omitted, for the rest of the 
book states his essential thesis more con- 
vincingly and with more precision. 

The Chronicle of Jeopardy, an analysis 
year by year of domestic and foreign situ- 
ations since 1945, is in reality not a chron- 
icle at all. True, the author sets forth 
some of the main events which take place 
each year, but the chronicle of events is 
so laden or interpenetrated with extensive 
interpretations—political, economic, socio- 
logical, and philosophical—as to make the 
contribution less a chronicle than a series 
of reflections upon the events of the day. 
Many of these reflections are, indeed, chal- 
lenging, but since no precise method is 
given for separating the “facts” and what 
Mr. Tugwell calls his “opinions,” the book 
will cause those who do not share his en- 
thusiasm for public planning, collectiviza- 
tion, and accommodation with the Soviet 
Union to disagree most violently and, in so 
doing, to lose many excellent contributions 
which the author has to make. The non- 
partisan will welcome much of the informa- 
tion and the stimulating judgments even 
though he has the methodological reserva- 
tions to which I have briefly alluded. The 


` present reviewer is inclined to think that 


Mr. Tugwell might better have presented -a 
somewhat detailed chronology of events in 
the first part of the volume, following it 
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with an analysis of the major topics. This 
would have avoided the chopping up of 
significant subjects on a yearly basis, which 
gives the impression of trying to analyze a 
changing scene which does not lend itself 
to satisfactory treatment in this manner. 

All told, American Presidents, Secretaries 
of State, Mr. Adlai Stevenson, most of the 
leaders of the Western democracies, Con- 
gress, the State Department, the leaders of 
the armed forces, and the Communists 
come off pretty badly, as indeed do most 
people. Mr. Tugwell believes that the 
sheer rapidity of change with which the 
hydrogen bomb superseded the atomic 
bomb before the armed forces could adapt 
their methods to the new weapon, and 
long before nations were willing to begin to 
see the implications for world society, is 
symptomatic of the ‘desperate challenge 
which mankind now faces. If some read- 
ers are inclined to disagree with Mr. Tug- 
well at some or even many points, they 
could well be recommended to share his 
deep concern over the new dimensional 
experience which confronts the human 
race, 

LINDEN A. MANDER 
University of Washington 


MARTIN Merson. The Private Diary of a 
Public Servant. Pp. x, 171. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1955. $3.00. 


In the comparatively calm atmosphere 
of this “post-Genevan” period, this tale 
of subversion and disillusionment seems 
strangely unreal. To savor the full flavor 
of Martin Merson’s martyrdom, one must 
recapture the sense of conspiracy, conflict, 
and panic that enveloped the American 
people and its government just a year and 
a half ago. Perhaps “martyrdom” is too 
strong to describe what happened to the 
author—a wide-eyed innocent abroad in 
the political jungles of Washington, D. C., 
in 1953. 

Martin Merson, Harvard law graduate, 
rising young businessman, ardent supporter 
of General Eisenhower, found himself with 
his friend “Bob” Johnson, President of 
Temple University and Ike’s first Director 
of the International Information Adminis- 
tration, at the center of a melodrama that 
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unfortunately was not fiction but fact. 
The villains—Senator Joe McCarthy and 
his stooges: Cohn, Schine, and others—are 
easier to identify than the hero. In fact, 
I couldn’t find a hero at all. Certainly 
there was nothing heroic in the conduct 
of Secretary Dulles, Assistant Secretary 
McCardle, Security Officer McLeod, or 
for that matter, Vice President Nixon or 
President Eisenhower. As for Johnson and 
Merson, one is more impressed with them 
as injured innocents than as heroes. They, 
along with a half hundred other loyal and 
able public servants on the staff of the 
International Information Administration, 
were victims of that mid-western Tor- 
quemada—Senator McCarthy—in his self- 
styled campaign against “communism in 
Government.” In point of fact, that cam- 
paign, as we see it in operation in this 
book, appears to be not so much a drive on 
subversives in government as in itself an 
effort to destroy one of the Government’s 
major agencies for combatting communism 
in Europe and Asia. 

Had Senator McCarthy and his asso-, 
ciates been Communist agents, they could 
scarcely have hoped to accomplish so 
much toward weakening the United States 
in the cold war. In a campaign filled with 
innuendo, slander, and downright false- 
hood, they came within an ace of destroy- 
ing the IIA, and, in the process, bringing 
down upon America the ridicule and con- 
tempt of the civilized world. The antics of 
Cohen and Schine in their European tour 
of inspection might have been ‘dismissed 
as low comedy were it not for the dev- 
astating consequences of their irresponsible 
attacks upon the personnel and policies of 
the ITA. Had they and their chief de- 
liberately set out to create panic and con- 
fusion in this vital agency, to destroy its 
morale and undermine its influence abroad, 
they could not have done more toward 
their ends than they in fact accomplished. 
And Americans are still having to “ex- 
plain” to Europeans that we are not a na- 
tion of book burners as a consequence 
of the disgraceful “purge” of books in our 
information libraries abroad. 

Author Merson tells his story with a 
disarming sincerity and simplicity. In spite 
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of his own naiveté, he and his associates 
emerge— if not as heroes—at least as hon- 
est men and faithful public servants. 

As for Senator McCarthy and his Janis- 
saries, let us hope their influence is on the 
_ wane. What most troubles me in this tale 
is the record of inconsistency, insincerity, 
timidity, if not cowardice, that character- 
ized those in high places. Neither the Sec- 
retary of State nor the President gave to 
Mr. Johnson the support that anyone as- 
suming the general responsibility he was 
asked to assume, had every right to expect. 

The Private Diary of a Public Servant is 
a must for anyone who would understand 
why morale in the public service had 
reached a new low in 1953 and 1954, and is 
also a sad commentary on the state of 
public morality in the United States during 
those trying years. As a portrait of the 
recent past, it is a unique and impressive 
document. Let us hope it is not a portent 
of the future. l 

. PETER H. ODEGARD 

University of California 

Berkeley 


FreD RoDELL. Nine Men: A Political His- 
tory of the Supreme Court from 1790 to 
1955. Pp. xii, 338. New York: Random 
House, 1955. $5.00. 


Nine Men is a political history of the. 


United States Supreme Court from the 
period of the Constitutional Convention up 
to 1955. The author is professor of law 
at Yale University whose iconoclastic treat- 
ment of the Court should be familiar to 
readers of popular magazines and of the 
magazine sections of Sunday newspapers. 
The authors’ thesis, briefly stated in his 
quotation from Lincoln, is that “our judges 
are as honest as other men and not more 
so. They have, with others, the same pas- 
sion for party, for power, and the privilege 
of their corps. ... Their power is more 
dangerous as they are in office for life, and 
not responsible, as the other functionaries 
are, to the elective control.” 

Although the Court, in passing upon a 
constitutional case, employs all the forms 
and procedures of a court of law—private 
litigants, learned legal briefs, decisions and 
opinions, majority, minority and concurring 
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—Rodell does not consider it a court of 
law at all, but a political organ to the same 
extent as is the Congress or the President, 
restricted no more than they are by stare 
decisis and motivated by pretty much the 
same considerations. Hence, the only way 
to understand the Court is to study the 
Justices in the light of their political back- 
grounds and beliefs, and the only honest 
history of the Court is a political history. 

Not only does Rodell relate the history to 
the Court through the political personali- 
ties of the Justice, but he deems almost ev- 
ery Justice to be either a hero or a villain, 
and he leaves the reader in no doubt as to 
what role he assigns to each Justice. The 
principal heroes are Miller, the first Harlan, 
Holmes, Brandeis, Stone, Black, Murphy, 
and Douglas; the principal villains Mar- 
shall, the Sutherlands-Van Devanter-Mc- 
Reynolds-Butler quarter, Jackson, Frank- 
furter, Vinson, Clark, and Minton. 

The chief villain is Marshall (as the 
chief hero is Holmes) and the chief vil- 
lainy is Marbury v. Madison and judicial 
review. According to Rodell, Marshall “by 
dominating the Supreme Court which dom- 
inated the judiciary which dominated the 
federal government which dominated the 
states . . . himself effectively dominated 
the nation for a third of a century.” 

Rodell has reputable authority for his 
evaluation of Marshalls importance in 
establishing judicial review and of ju- 
dicial review in the American scheme of 
things. Nevertheless, this reviewer would 
venture to suggest that in both in- 
stances he has overstated the case. A 
reasonable argument can be made for 
the proposition that had there been no 
Marshall there still would have been a 
Marbury v. Madison, and had there been 
no Marbury the course of American history 
would not have been substantially dif- 
ferent. Of the relatively few Supreme 
Court decisions invalidating acts of Con- 
gress, there has hardly been a single one 
which has not been later substantially nulli- 
fied, either by amendment to the Constitu- 
tion or by the action of the Court itself in 
overruling, distinguishing, or simply dis- 
regarding the decision. Like the House of 
Lords, the Supreme Court exercising judi- 
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cial review can at most delay effectuation 
of the people’s will; it can never wholly 
frustrate it. 

This book was written neither for 
lawyers nor for scholars, but for the gen- 
eral public. A certain degree of over- 
generalization, oversimplification, and over- 
statement is a popularizer’s privilege. The 
trouble with this book is that Rodell comes 
too close to abusing the privilege. 

Leto PFEFFER 

American Jewish Congress 


PETER M. Brav. The Dynamics of Bu- 
reaucracy: A Study of Interpersonal Re- 
lations in Two Government Agenctes. 
Pp. xi, 269. Chicago, Ill.: University of 
Chicago Press, 1955. $5.00. 

Some widely accepted notions about bu- 
reaucratic behavior are here tested by per- 
` sonal observation of interaction between 
individuals employed in two small govern- 
mental units—one in a state employment 
agency and the other in a federal law en- 
forcement agency. The author, assistant 
professor of sociology at- the University of 
Chicago, responds chiefly to the studies of 
bureaucracy by Max Weber and the Amer- 
ican school of sociology represented by 
Talcott Parsons and Robert Merton. How- 
ever, the book will also interest nonso- 


ciologists, especially students of public ad- ` 


ministration, since Mr. Blau’s findings pro- 
vide a useful supplement and confirmation 
for recent trends in administrative thought 
and writing. 

Mr. Blau thus joins forces with students 
of administration, who, from Mary Parker 
Follett a generation ago to Chester Bar- 
nard, Herbert Simon, and others, have 
challenged earlier characterizations of bu- 
reaucracy in terms of hierarchical author- 
ity, resistance to change, displacement of 
goals by ritualistic adherence to means and 
techniques, and formal institutional cate- 
gories. One hopes that studies such as this 
will help to stimulate fruitful communica- 
tion and interaction between sociological 
students of bureaucracy and writers on 
public administration. 

The author’s report draws attention to 
relationships among personal incentives, 
group behavior, and formal bureaucratic 
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structures. For example, he found that 
when statistical indices were used as a basis 
for merit ratings, they led to competitive- 
ness among workers in an office, but that 
professional standards could conduce to 
group solidarity despite the use of such 
indices; that enforcement officers found 
close social relations with other officers a 
needed source of moral support in their 
dealings with both supervisors and clien- 
tele; that supervisors could strengthen their 
hierarchical authority by showing leniency 
in the enforcement of some rules, thereby 
creating both obligations by subordinates 
and the opportunity to invoke sanctions if 
needed; that “bureaucrats” are not so much 
inherently opposed to change as anxious, 
whether by promoting or opposing change, 
to maximize their goal achievements. 

In discussing authority and sanctions, 
Mr. Blau might have clarified his presenta- 
tion had he made use of Simon’s distinc- 
tions between different types of authority. 
Thus the author regards “inducements and 
coercion through sanctions” as forms of 
control different from “authority,” but 
seems to imply on the following page (p. 
173) that “bureaucratic authority” rests 
predominantly on the supervisor’s “rating 
power.” Yet what does rating power imply 
but the use of “inducements and sanc- 
tions”? Mr. Blau appears surprised to find 
that bureaucrats do not always resist 
change, although such public administra- 
tion studies as the monographs of the 
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as teaching tools, provide ample evidence 
of bureaucratic innovation as well as in- 
ertia. Although caveats such as these will 
be made by readers familiar with the public 
administration literature, it is to be hoped 
that they will not prevent the book’s being 
used as a valuable source of examples, 
amplification, and stimulation. 
Fren W. Riccs 
Yale University 


Gorpon R. Crapp. The TVA: An Ap- 
proach to the Development of a Region. 
Pp. xiii, 206. Chicago, IN.: University 
of Chicago Press, 1955. $3.50. 

The TVA, written by the recent chair- 
man of the Tennessee Valley Authority’s 
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Board of Directors, was based on a group 
of Walgren Foundation Lectures. It is 
quite readable and, for pepole who are only 
slightly acquainted with the TVA, quite 
informative on the public-production side 
of water-basin controversies. Public vs. 
private production is the chosen setting for 
many of the author’s questions. Descrip- 
tion of TVA history rather than critical 
analysis is predominant ‘The author, still 
believing as strongly in TVA now as in the 
beginning, writes with enthusiasm for his 
subject. That is good to see in a public 
administrator. 

This seems to be the main intention: to 
describe how the TVA is a distinctive crea- 
tion in government and a distinctive cre- 
ator in a region’s economic life. The first 


two chapters sketch the political forma- 


tion, public purposes (including new pat- 
terns of land uses), building of dams, and 
other significant achievements of TVA. An 
appendix tells about the production and 
use of fertilizers. The third chapter de- 
scribes how the people of the valley have 
obtained more in employment, income, and 
new industries. A fourth chapter outlines 
the joint relations between the TVA and 
state (or local) governments on such mat- 
ters as electric service, taxes, and reforesta- 
tion. Mauch of this is familiar information. 
Some of it also gives credit too easily and 
completely to TVA; for example, the in- 
dustrial, employment, and income changes 
that occurred in contexts of war, pros- 
perity, and atomic-energy production, 
which were not peculiar ‘products of TVA. 
Indeed, the Authority is made to appear 
too distinctive, too free from questions 
or evidence of deficiencies throughout the 
book. 

The last two chapters deal with elec- 
tricity production and pricing. A low-price 
policy, creating large increases in total elec- 
tricity sales and per family consumption, is 
emphasized again. Yet when increases in 
output are presumed to be accompanied 
(continuously?) by lower unit costs (“dis- 
tribute fixed charges over a larger number 
of kilowatt-hours”), the economic reason- 
ing is loose and inadequate. Nothing is 
said about the continuation of old pricing 
choices, though steam plants become in- 
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creasingly nowadays the sources of elec- 
tricity. Nor is anything said about the 
new and large steam plants as significant 
shifts in the TVA’s technical character 
from multi-purpose to single-purpose proj- 
ects. i 

Like many earlier writings, this book 
recognizes an achievement in the “com- 
petitive spur” to neighboring private com- 
panies. “Comparison” is a better economic 
term here than “competition.” Yet, clearly 
enough, the TVA prices have effects on the 
surrounding private-firm prices, though I 
do not understand the nationwide effects 
that are implied in the concentric-zone fig- 
ure on page 122. Something else is empha- 
sized more strongly, however, than the 
pricing policy: the comparisons of private 
and public systems in anticipating demand 
increases, In these comparisons the pri- 
vate electric firms fall behind the TVA 
record, reflect conservative imvestment 
choices, and are believed to be responsible 
for present and pending shortages of elec- 
tricity. 

Even if public and private systems are 
compared frequently in the book, we do 
not learn how to choose efficient limits be- . 
tween them. Nor is this an economic study 
of cost, pricing, and investment choices. 
Neither is it a study of how managerial 
decisions were made by the author and 
his fellow administrators. Instead, it is a 
guide to a man’s beliefs in and hopes for 
an uncommon American venture, in public 
management, the TVA. 

EMERY TROXEL 

Wayne University 


W. Dean Burnuam. Presidential Ballots 
1836-1892, Pp. xix, 956. Baltimore, 
Md.: Johns Hopkins Press, 1955. 
$10.00. 


Mr. Burnham has made an unspectacular 
contribution to the study of American po- 
litics, but it is one which will bear fruit in 
the years ahead. The gathering of elec- 
tion data is an uninspiring task at best, but 
when one sets out to collect the county re- 
tums in all presidential elections from 
1836 to 1892, he plans a course of disap- 
pointment, hard work, and picayunish re- 
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ward. This is the only logical explanation 
of why these basic data have not been as- 
sembled before. It is natural, I suppose, 
for scholars to prefer interpretative analysis 
rather than mere collection of data. This 
has led to overanalysis of sparse data and, 
therefore, to a scholarship in American 
popular government which lacks a funda- 
mental basis. The Washington scene has 
been brilliantly described and the main 
actors there have been psychoanalyzed with 
special emphasis upon their social activities, 
their economic interests, and their politi- 
cal predilections, but little has been done 
to explain how they happened to become 
members of the Washington caste. 

Mr. Burnham employs a different per- 
spective. He has gone to the country, to 
the sources of political power, to the homes 
of all those people who are merely so- 
journing in the nation’s capital. He has 
opened up a whole new approach to the 


understanding of our politics, at least he 


has contributed some of the materials for 
that more fundamental approach., The 
correlation of census data with political 
party votes in specific counties is now 
possible. 

I wish that Mr. Burnham had spent 
more time in commenting upon the county- 
vote data and especially in relation to their 
probable accuracy. Also, his method of 
presenting the splinter-party votes is not 
quite satisfactory. It is true that he gives 
the protest totals, but there is no designa- 
tion as to the nature of the protest. How 
many of these were Prohibition, Socialist, 
or agricultural revolt votes? <A study of 
lost causes is one of the most fruitful in 
American politics, for such splinter move- 
ments have had a profound influence upon 
the behavior of the major parties. 

The author has given his own analysis of 
the presidential elections from 1836 to 
1892. His chief contribution is that he 
relates the county decisions to the total 
victories. Using the census classification of 
sections, Mr. Burnham is always forced to 
explain that Missouri is a maverick in the 
West North Central or that Kentucky does 
not behave politically like Alabama or Mis- 
sissippi. The obvious answer to his diffi- 
culty is that these states belong in a border 
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category with West Virginia, Maryland, 
and Delaware. 
Cortez A. M. Ewinc 
University of Oklahoma 


ECONOMICS AND INDUSTRY 


GEORGE SOULE. Time for Living. Pp. vu, 
184. New York: Viking Press, 1955. 
$3.00. 

In this very interesting and provocative 
little book George Soule traces the rise in 
economic productivity in the Umted States, 
describes some of the most amazing” ma- 
chines and processes of recent years, and 
finds technology generally good. It has 
refuted Malthus’s predictions and later pre- 
dictions of Marx, has provided a good liv- 
ing for most of the people, and seems likely 
to continue its advance, until, some eighty 
years in the future, it may well provide 
an average family income of $25,000 a 
year .(1953 dollars), for a far shorter 
working day than that of today, for -tech- 
nology is as much labor-saving as produc- 
tion-increasing. Soule sees that certain 
contingencies may prevent this happy eco- 
nomic outcome—exhaustion of resources, 
for instance—but he is fairly optimistic, 
too optimistic perhaps, about the future of 
resources, 

Assuming a much shorter workday and 
much leisure time, not just for the rich, 
but for almost everyone, what will the 
people do with their leisure time? Here 
again Soule is judiciously optimistic. He 
sees people, even now, using their leisure in 
caring well for their families, reading (more 
than ever), gardening, engaging in Do-It- 
Yourself activities, in sports, traveling, 
working in voluntary organizations, playing 
in orchestras, amateur dramatics, and get- 
ting “what passes for education.” He- be- 
lieves that the chances are good for a con- 
tinuation and expansion of these leisure- 
time activities so needed in a technological 
civilization. 

Mr. Soule sees the danger of mass pro- 
motion, aimed as it is at a low level of 
sophistication, sees that in an economy of 
mass production and mass distribution ex- 
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cellence has less and less chance of gaining 
recognition, sees that there is real danger 
of further regimentation of the mind, but 
does not stress the latter very much. 

Mr. Soule’s book does seem too hopeful, 
too optimistic, but of course time may 
prove it correct. At any rate, it should 
serve a noble purpose in pointing out what 
sort of life we may have if we can avoid 
wars and depressions, conserve our re- 
sources, reduce our birth rate, and avoid 
regimentation and a few other evils. 

The book is well and interestingly 
written. It should have a wide appeal. 

JOEN IsE 

Goucher College 


WaLra{Įm F. Wayrte, and others. Money 
and Motivation: An Analysis of Incen- 
tives in Industry. Pp. xii, 268. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1955. 
$4.00. 

Money plays such a dominant role in 
employment that it is difficult to realize 
other motives may be as powerful or even 
more important. Many studies have shown 
that employees in heavy industry, retail 
merchandising, and white-collar workers, 
when asked to list in order of importance 
what they consider on, and what they ex- 
pect from, their job, do not list wages first. 
Liking the job, chances for improvement, 
liking the people one works with are often 
considered more important than wages. 
The implication is not to be drawn that 
people expect to work without pay. They 
want other satisfactions as well. 

Professor Whyte, of the New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell University, draws upon a series of 
case studies of his colleagues, and upon his 
own experiences, to demonstrate the com- 
plex relations between piece-rate incentives 
and economic production. ‘The incentive 
system is not the simple matter of granting 
a proportionate increase in wages for every 
additional piece produced after the “nor- 
mal” rate of production has been achieved. 
Production even when based upon piece- 
rates involves the relations of a worker to 
his fellow workers, to his department, other 
departments, to the entire plant, the com- 
pany’s competitors, and the union. 
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The workers’ responses to financial in- 
centives depend in large measure on the 
organizational context in which they work 
and upon the social system of which they 
are a part. Determining incentive rates 
is generally considered to be a technical 
engineering problem. This is the chief 
reason why incentive rates so often run 
into snags of restricted output, lowered 
morale, friction between workers and de- 
partments, and trouble between manage- 
ment and union. An incentive system is 
also a human relations problem involving 
the entire social setting of the industry. 
This, basically, hes behind the fair success 
of the Scanlon Plan (discussed in Chapter 
XIV). 

Professor Whyte’s thesis is not new. 
The theoretical framework of Part IV of 
the volume, A Theory of Economic Incen- 
tives and Human Relations, is familiar to 
every competent graduate student in so- 
ciology. (Professor Whyte is overly gra- 
cious, I think, in stating that the theoreti- 
cal ideas he follows were developed by 
Chapple, Arensberg and elaborated by 
Homans. ‘The main theoretical concepts 
relied upon, namely, symbols, sentiments, 
activities, and interactions, have been used 
in sociological analysis for at least the past 
twenty five years.) 

These comments in no way are meant to 
detract from the excellent, pin pointed 
study of Professor Whyte. The thesis he 
demonstrates is not widely understood or 
accepted by managerial personnel. I 
recommend this study as one of the finest 
of its kind for any manager who has been 
frustrated in dealing with incentive sys- 
tems. Furthermore, it is an invaluable 
study for anyone interested in understand- 
ing the social nature of industry. 

- NATHANIEL CANTOR 

University of Buffalo 


MABEL Newcomer. The Big Business 
Executive: The Factors That Made Him, 
1900-1950. Pp. xii, 164. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1955. $4.00. 
Instead of being concerned with the 

executive function, this study makes in- 

quiry into the total business experience 
and background of those individuals who 
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reached the top management positions in 
large corporations. The data presented in 
report form from several sources shows 
how individuals rose to these positions, 
how they were selected, and how family 
background and formal education influenced 


their lives. Three generations of execu-' 


tives are included in the study which covers 
the period from 1898 to 1953. Practically 
all of the chief executives in the railroad, 
public utility, and industrial fields are in- 
cluded in this period. 

The research findings of the author are 
presented in a concise and interesting style 
with 62 tables of statistical, data to support 
the text materials. Specific areas covered 
in the study of individual executive careers 
include the following: (1) social origins 
such as nationality, religion, and politics, 
(2) economic origins such as father’s oc- 
cupation and income, (3) education of 
executives, (4) early business careers, (5) 
service in their own organizations, (6) in- 
centives for holding executive office, and 
(7) qualifications for the successful execu- 
tive. Limitations of the study are given 
to those who may wish to interpret the 
data for trend purposes. 

In the summary chapter entitled “The 
Profession of Busmess Administration,” the 
author states, “the fact that professionaliza- 
tion of leadership is occurring is evidenced 
by various changes.” ‘These changes (1900 
to 1950) in pointing the way to top man- 
agement positions are: (1) the greater de- 
gree of education required for executives, 
(2) increasingly better chances for those 
from low-income families to reach the top, 
(3) the development of a code of ethics 
for management, (4) the long period of ap- 
prenticeship and a gradual rise to top posi- 
tions, (5) a more scientific approach by 
executives with improved planning and re- 
search abilities, and (6) the division of 
power and authority among many execu- 
tives in an organization instead of rule and 
decisions by one individual. Considera- 
tion, is also given to the trend of greater 
separation of management from ownership. 
The wider diffusion of stockholdings re- 
sults in fewer executives having any size- 
able investment in their own firms. 

This report and interpretation of the 
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author’s search into the background and 
careers of top management executives is 
one of the most interesting and significant 
publications on the subject since Miriam 
Beard’s History of the Businessman in 
1938. It is recommended for adminis- 
trators and faculties of Schools of Business 
and Departments of Economics. Pertinent 
information is provided for planning pur- 
poses to guide college graduates toward po- 
sitions of top executive leadership. 
Joun F. MEE 
Indiana University 


CLINTON S. GoLpEN and VmeemwNia D. 
PARKER. Causes of Industrial Peace 
Under Collective Bargaining. Pp. xiv, 
369. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1955. $4.75. 

More than fifty years ago, Nicholas 
Paine Gilman published a volume called 
Methods of Industrial Peace. Considering 
the state of the literature in the field at the 
time (1904), this work of over 400 pages 
represented no mean achievement. Gilman 
noted in his Preface that there was “a 
surprising lack of books in the English 
language on this vital matter,” and his pre- 
scription for the attainment of this goal 
sounds remarkably modern. The ingredi- 
ents included the full aceptance of union- 
ism by employers, a similar acceptance of 
the processes of collective bargaining, the 


quick settlement of grievances in the shop - 


by “conciliation committees,” and the arbi- 
tration of all disputes arising out of the 
collective bargaining agreement. He be- 
lieved that “if such committees and col- 
lective agreements were universal, strikes 
and lockouts would largely disappear.” 
Gilman also warned that unless these and 
other parts of his prescription were ac- 
cepted by the parties themselves, the state 
would step in with a system of compulsory 
arbitration. 

Today there is still the comparative lack 
of books of which Gilman complained, 
the prescriptions advanced have not 
changed much, and the warnings continue 
along similar or closely related lines. In- 
dustrial peace is still not newsworthy 
enough for even the parties to co-operate 
with the late attempt of the Bureau of 


~~ 
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Labor Statistics to put its news of peaceful 
negotiations and contract signings on a 
par with its strike statistics. All this 
makes the present volume doubly welcome. 

To paraphrase the eminent William M. 
Leiserson, the performance of the marriage 
ceremony does not guarantee a happy mar- 
ried life. Similarly, he pointed out, the 
establishment of collective bargaining in the 
legal sense does not guarantee a peaceful 
relationship. And so here the authors go 
beyond the establishment of collective bar- 
gaining and report on the factors which 
have led to peace in this relationship. The 
volume has its origin in the case studies 
made by the National Planning Associa- 
tion, published seriatim since 1948. These 
case studies are summarized in the latter 
part of the book and constitute the bulk 
of the volume physically. The first part 
carries six essays under the collective title 
Fundamentals of Labor Peace, A Final Re- 
port. All of the reporters are recognized 


| experts in the field, but since so many of 


us interested in this subject have read the 
case studies as they appeared, perhaps the 
most rewarding section is that by Charles 


A. Myers on Conclusions and Implications. - 


For this is the real nub of the problem— 
to what extent are the conclusions here 
reached transferable to other companies 


_ with different economic, political, and so- 


cial environments; to others with the 
same environments, but who have not 
found the:comparative peace enjoyed by 
the companies studied; to what extent can 
the environments be changed, in the short 
run and in the long rum, to bring about 
conditions more favorable to the achieve- 
ment of industrial peace, and: so forth. 
Here is food for thought. No ready or 
easy answers are offered. Perhaps the best 
partner to this excellent volume would be 
“matching” case studies of the failures in 
the quest for industrial peace. Let us 
hope that others take up from this fine 
start. 
HERBERT J. LAHNE 
Washington, D. C. 


FONDATION NATIONALE DES ScreNcEsS Po- 
LITIQUES with the assistance of the 
INTERNATIONAL Economic ASSOCIATION 
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and the INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
SOCIAL SCIENCE DOCUMENTATION. IJn- 
ternational Bibliography of: Economics 
(Works Published in 1952). Vol. I. Pp. 
429. Paris: UNESCO, 1955. $7.50. 


This is the first volume of a world-wide 
bibliography of economic literature. It 
contains some 7,000 entries—-books and peri- 
odical articles—-for the year 1952. Nothing 
on this scale has ever been attempted in the 
past, and no words need to be lost to point 
out the potential importance of the huge 
enterprise. 

Seven-eighths of the book is made up of 
the classified bibliography, which is organized 
under ten broad headings with very de- 
tailed subclassifications. Editorial comment 
is used sparsely, and is limited, in the 
main, to elaborations of titles that do not 
convey an adequate. explanation of the 
content of an entry. Titles in foreign lan- 
guages other than French are supplied in 
English translations. This bibliography is 
followed by indices of authors, subjects 
(six pages only), and geographical regions. 
A list of periodicals concludes the work. 

The sponsors of the work frankly char- 
acterize it as experimental with regard to 
nature, content, and classification, and they 
invite the users’ comments, The restrained 
use of annotations seems justified in order 
to prevent the volume from becoming ex- 
cessively bulky. There is much to be said, 
however, for an-expansion of the coverage. 
Numerous important penodicals are not 
included, for example, such publications of 
international appeal as Metroeconomica, 
Economic Development and Cultural 
Change, Cartel, and International Financial 
Statistics. There are references to the 
contents of the periodical of the American 
Statistical Association, but not to the peri- 
odicals of its British counterpart. The 
Dutch Economist is included but ap- 
parently not that of London. The cover- 
age of acounting, banking, business, and 
legal periodicals is inadequate. As much is 
made of Economic Life—which serves as 
one of the ten broad classifications—the 
coverage might well be extended to articles 
in Schmowers Jahrbuch, Planning, For- 
tune, and the Journal of Industrial Eco- 
nomics. 
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With respect to the classification, it is 
pointed out rightly in the Preface that the 
scheme should not be one “to illustrate or 
emphasize any particular conception of eco- 
nomics.” It seems, however, that the num- 
ber of broad over-all headings—ten—is too 
small, whereas many of the subclassifica- 
tions are unduly narrow and detailed and 
invite confusion in spite of frequent cross- 
references. The American Economic As- 
sociation as well as New York University’s 
Economic Abstracts, both with classifica- 
tions much narrower in scope than the 
work under review, use seventeen over-all 
groupings. Economic Policy, the largest 
of the ten classifications, contains over 
2,000 entnes, that is, more than one-fourth 
of the total. The arrangement might be 
brought into better balance by bringing 
international economic policy into the In- 
ternational Relations group and by estab- 
lishing a special group for Labor. Last 
but not least, the subject index is by far 
too brief and might well be expanded to a 
multiple of the number of pages now cov- 
ered by it. i 

The sponsors of the volume make it 
plain that they have an open mind, and 
while, no doubt, they will be unable to 
satisfy all prospective users, there is good 
reason for the hope that future volumes 
will show progressive improvement. What- 
éver shortcomings the first volume may 
have, it surely is an indispensable research 
aid that belongs in every university library. 

HENRY WILLIAM SPIEGEL 

Catholic University of America 


SOCIOLOGY AND EDUCATION 


HERBERT H. Hyman and others Inter- 
viewing in Social Research. Pp. xvi, 415 
Chicago, IU.: University of Chicago 
Press, 1954. $8.00. 

This book reports the results of the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center’s systematic 
studies of the sources of error in the inter- 
view. These were done under the direction 
of Herbert Hyman, with the collaboration 
of a number of members of the staff of 
NORC. The research was commissioned 
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by a joint committee of the Social Science 
Research Council and the National Re- 
search Council and was financed by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

The study began with a careful examina- 
tion of the literature on interviewing and 
numerous consultations with experienced 
research workers for the purpose of col- 
lecting and constructing a number of 
hypotheses concerning the possible error- 
producing factors in the interviewing proc- 
ess. The hypotheses resulting from this 
search guided all subsequent phases of the 
research They were tested by especially 
designed quasi-experimental projects which 
were done in connection with studies made 


` for other purposes by NORC and other re- 


search agencies. ‘These experiments deal 
with the following sources of effects which 
tend to produce error in the interview: first, 
with those deriving from the interviewer; 
second, with those deriving from the re- 
spondent’s reaction to the interview situa- 
tion; third, with those deriving from the 
relationship between interviewer and re- 
spondent: under the impact of situational 
factors that are largely external to them 
both; and, fourth, with those deriving from 
normal operating conditions. Finally, at- 
tention is given to various ways of reducing 
and controlling error 

Space will not permit discussion of these 
quasi-experiments. However, it may be 
said that they were carefully and imagina- 
tively designed and executed. The con- 
clusions are stated in detail and properly 
flow from the empirical evidence. The 
general conclusion is that the effects of the 
bias introduced by the interviewer is much 
less than has been commonly expected. 
The interviewer's ideological views seem 
to be of negligible significance. His expec- 
tations of how the respondent should or 
will respond and his expectations as to the 
distribution of responses among respond- 
ents have some, but much less, influence 
than ordinarily has been supposed. The 
results also indicate that respondent re- 
action in the interview situation—particu- 
larly group membership differences between 
interviewer and respondent—has some in- 
fluence, but not nearly as much as has been 
commonly thought. Finally, the error ef- 
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fects deriving from the relationship be- 
tween interviewer and respondent, on the 
basis of the evidence presented, seem to 
have been greatly overestimated by social 
science research methodologists Certainly, 
the results of the studies indicate that in a 
well-conducted research organization, where 
interviewers are carefully selected and 
trained, procedures are carefully developed, 
questions and questionnaires thoughtfully 
devised and tested, and’ field work ade- 
quately supervised, the interview is a reli- 
able and valid way of eliciting data about 
social behavior. 

Intermewing in Social Research is not 
designed to be a guide to interviewing. 
However, 1t can be read with profit by 
those who wish to improve their inter- 
viewing technique. Those who are con- 
cerned with the development of research 
will find ıt one of the best methodological 
studies in the social sciences to date. 

Wurm H. SEWELL 

University of Wisconsin 


Evon Z. Voct. Modern Homesteaders: 
The Life of a Twentieth Century Fron- 
tier Community. Pp. xi, 232. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.. Belknap Press of Harvard 
University Press, 1955. $4.25. 

This is a study of a small, mainly pinto- 
bean farming, community in the arid 
plateau lands of southwest New Mexico. 
“Homestead,” its fictitious name, was origi- 
nally claimed, mostly from the public do- 
main, in 1929-32 by eighty-one families of 
small southern white farmers who moved 
on from the Texas panhandle and Okla- 
homa. A total of 140 families have settled 
there but some became discouraged and 
left, so that now there are remaining about 
sixty-one families and 232 people. This 
book deals with their lives and experiences 
in the arid region from clearing the land, 
the introduction of commercial farming, 
droughts, frosts, wind erosion, failures, 
government price supports, discouragement, 
gradual decrease in numbers, and the final 
beginnings of the return to grazing and 
cattle ranching again upon the former culti- 
vated soil. 

The organization of work, or its sci- 
entific aim, is to show the relation of 
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“values” to community organization, to its 
persistence, and to its life career. The 
author says that the dominant values of 
the people at the start were those of the 
mastery over nature, optimism for the 
future, and a system of equated working 
and loafing—the first during the crop sea- 
son and the second in the off season. How- 
ever, when the settlers came to New Mex- 
ico, they soon found themselves an isolated 
“anglo” community, having to live shoulder 
to shoulder with neighboring communities 
of well-to-do Pueblo Indians, poor Nava- 
hos, Catholic Spanish-Americans, and hard- 
working (aggregated-village) Mormons. 
To their original basic attitudes or values, 
they added a system of appraisals of them- 
selves as an ethnic group in relation not 
only to the world at large, but to these 
other ethnic groups. Out of these ap- 
praisals considerable community antago- 
nism arose, particularly with the Spanish- 
Americans. 

The work is the story of these “Texi- 
cano” people in relation to the vicissitudes 
of nature (low and fluctuating rainfall and 
short and fluctuating growing season), to 
the other four ethnic groups mentioned, to 
each other, and to the ranching economy 
which continually sought to expand into 
the cultivated lands again. Its uniqueness 
lies in the conception of dominant values 
of the people as “constants” and its con- 
tention that the life history of the com- 
munity, from its inception, first success, 
and through gradual withering away, was 
largely a reflection of these persistent and 
almost unchanging values. 

The book thus introduces a new idea, or 
at least a new variant of one, in the field 
of community studies. As such it deserves 
wide reading and serious study. ` Most com- 
munity studies are largely hodgepodges of 
mechanical descriptive details, but this one, 
at least, has an integrating theme. The 
small farmer, the marginal man in our 
present factory agriculture, is tending to 
become extinct like the American bison and 
the whooping crane. Most of the com- 
munities established during the thirties 
decade by Subsistence Homesteads, the Re- 
settlement Administration, and other agen- 
cies or private individuals, have by now 
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also gone the way of all flesh Vogt’s ideas 
must explain a class of similar phenomena 
before they can be accepted as valid sci- 
entific truths. Nevertheless, the author at 
least has ideas, and this means he should 
enlist a thoughtful audience. 
CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 
Harvard University 


JoserpH W. Eaton in collaboration with 
RoBert J. WEL. Culture and Mental 
Disorders. Pp. 254 Glencoe, Ill.: Free 
Press, 1955. $4.00. 

Culture and Mental Disorders deals with 
the mteractive role of social factors in 
mental disorders. The study was directed 
by a sociologist in collaboration with a psy- 
chiatrist, using a research staff from so- 
ciology, psychiatry, and psychology. Per- 
sons were studied and “good informants” 
were interviewed Contacts were made 
with hospitals and social agencies. Data 
were collected from ninety-three Hutterite 
colonies and compared with findings in nine 
other studies. 

This research is a shift away from the 
biopsychological emphasis in accordance 
with the realization that the explanation of 
mental ill-health falls between the sciences. 
The authors are aware that the study of 
mental ill-health is unfinished business with 
no place for a biological or sociological bias. 

One wishes that the authors could re- 
study these colonies with the valuable in- 
formation now at their disposal They ex- 
ploded the old hypothesis that few cases 
of mental disorders will be found in a 
relatively simple way of life. They have 
answered many questions and have raised 
many more. Is the Hutterite way of life 
simple? Strongly religious, it demands 
strict conformity and produces feelings of 
fear and guilt. 

There seem to be few crisis situations 
in Hutterite life, but is mental ill-health 
produced in critical experiences or in little 
day-by-day experiences? Is a crisis met by 
the mental ill-health slowly achieved in 
daily living? Is a physical disturbance a 
causative factor or just a critical experi- 
ence met with concealed mental ill-health? 
Is an organic malady an event? Is the be- 
havior of a person with “infectious, trau- 
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matic, glandular, and neurological vari- 
ables” entirely different from a person ex- 
periencing social variables? In this study 
these authors have qualified themselves to 
answer these and many other questions 
through further research 

How important is the prevailing mood in 
group life? There seems to be a manic 
depressive mood based on a sin-guilt com- 
plex in the Hutternite colonies Are the 
mentally-ili the persons who have exag- 
gerated this mood in meeting organic and 
cultural events? Does the mental ill-health 
of the patient exist also in the group of 
which he is an interactive part? All of his 
other human nature belongs as much to the 
group as it does to himself, how about his 
mental ill-health? The colony is the unit 
of living, is ıt also the unit of illness? 

Genetic, organic, interpersonal, and cul- 
tural aspects of mental ill-health were con- 
sidered. Research procedures are reviewed. 
There is a good bibliography, but no index. 
Anyone interested in mental ill-health will 
find this a valuable book, basic in many 
ways to any research, 

L. Guy BROWN 
Universıty of Rhode Island 


ALBERT K, Conen. Delinquent Boys: The 
Culture of the Gang. Pp. 202. `Glencoe, 
Ill. Free Press, 1955. $350 


Bnefly put, Cohen’s major thesis in this 
stimulating book ıs that the delinquent 
subculture represented by the gang is a 
response to the status dissatisfaction of 
numerous working-class boys who are re- 
acting against the middle-class value sys- 
tem These middle-class norms include 
such values as get-ahead ambition, indi- 
vidual responsibility, cultivation and pos- 
session of useful skills, ability to forego im- 
mediate pleasures for future planned suc- 
cess, good manners and courtesy, control of 
physical aggression, “wholesome” recrea- 
tion, a well-ordered home, and particularly 
possession of and respect for property. 

Since working-class children are for the 
most part unable to attam these values, 
they are always conscious of a painful com- 
parison between themselves and better-ad- 
vantaged middle-class children. And they 
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are constantly reminded of their unpleasant 
bottom-of-the-heap position by their mid- 
dle-class school mates and those middle- 
class figures represented by their teachers 
and the heads of community recreational 
agencies which are supposed to serve them. 

“The crucial condition for the emergence 
of new cultural forms is the existence, in 
effective interaction with one another, of a 
number of actors with simular problems of 
adjustment.” Thus, the reaction of the 
many working-class boys to this constantly 
irritating status inferiority is the develop- 
ment of the delinquent subculture, which 
confers upon them status superiority in 
, terms of new norms peculiar to the delin- 
quent mheu and diametrically opposed to 
middle-class social values 

Cohen describes the delinquent subcul- 
ture as nonutilitarian, malicious, and nega- 
tivistic. Boys in gangs steal things for 
which they have no use, they destroy and 
deface property out of pure malice; and 
their way of thinking 1s negativistic. Their 
explicit and complete repudiation of all 
middle-class standards eventuates in the ac- 
tive flouting of all the values of the middle- 
class status system. 

For these boys the delinquent subcul- 
ture must be a group solution, ın which 
deviant values are given support by the 
general concurrence of the participants. 
Thus, working-class boys can achieve the 
status-goals denied them ın the middle-class 
system by conforming to the norms of 
their peers and fellow delinquents. 

In explaining middle-class boy delinquency 
as a masculine protest against identifica- 
tion with the mother, Cohen overlooks the 
possibility of a broader adolescent sub- 
culture affording relief to middle-class chul- 
dren from exacting middle-class socializa- 
tion. Such a subculture is exemplified in 
the wild parties of high school secret so- 
cieties. 

This reviewer feels that Cohen’s theo- 
retical formulations would be greatly 
strengthened had he included case. studies 
of typical delinquent subcultures and of 
the impact of these subcultures upon indi- 
vidual gang boys 

Freperic M. THRASHER 

New York University 
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CHARLES M. Harpimn. Freedom in Agri- 
cultural Education. Pp, xviii, 275. Chi- 
cago, Ill: University of Chicago Press, 
$4.50. 

This volume constitutes a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of academic free- 
dom, government aid to education, and 
practical politics. On the basis of scholarly 
preparation and experience, the author was 
admirably equipped to undertake its prep- 
aration. For many years he has been in- 
terested in the subject of agricultural policy 
and the part played by political factors 
in its shaping. 

Initially, the study, which ultimately 
evolved into the book here reviewed, was 
undertaken at the suggestion of Dr. John 
D. Millett, now president of Miami Uni- 
versity, and formerly executive director of 
the Commission on the Financing of Higher 
Education. Dr. Millett and his Commis- 
sion colleagues were especially anxious to 
ascertain to what extent, if any, the poli- 
cies, programs, and personnel of our col- 
leges of agriculture, agricultural experi- 
ment stations, and Extension services which 
recelve financial support from the federal 
government are subjected to federal inter- 
ference and control. The answer to this 
question would, they felt, throw light on 
the prudence and wisdom of extending 
federal aid to higher education generally. 
Professor Hardin, however, wisely believed 
that his research- should not be confined 
only to this topic, but should be broadened 
to include the effect of political pressures 
from whatever source and by whatever 
means upon agricultural instruction and re- 
search. It followed logically that he should 
also study the relevant agricultural agen- 
cies as political interests and appraise their 
function respecting the making and ad- 
ministration of farm policy. 

This larger task he has done in mas- 
terly fashion. Not only has he made an 
exhaustive examination of the printed ma- 
terials, but by means of field trips and per- 
sonal interviews he has amassed a wealth 
of contemporary material which adds rich- 
ness to the quality of his findings and in- 
terpretation. 

On the basis of this meticulous study, 
Professor Hardin finds that federal domina- 
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tion has failed to follow the federal dollar 
in the administration of federal grants to 
agricultural education agencies. He does 
find, however, some evidence of direct 
pressure in the domains of research and 
Extension. This pressure, he also finds, is 
much greater on the part of state and local 
groups than on the part of federal agen- 
cies. In recent years intrastate interest 
groups have been more direct and active 
in scrutinizing the research of the colleges 
of agriculture and Extension services. 

Professor Hardin also finds that the col- 
leges of agriculture are political interests, 
that they have their own heavy commit- 
ments and political allies among farm 
groups. They also contribute to the shap- 
ing of public policy by undertaking policy- 
oriented research and in-other ways 

All those interested in academic freedom 
will find informative and illuminating the 
author’s description of ways in which the 
instructional and research staffs have dealt 
with controversial issues and with those 
interest-pressure groups which have sought 
to stifle or control those whose teaching 
and research they opposed. Finally, the 
reviewer is inclined to believe that Profes- 
sor Hardin is correct when he concludes 
that the experience of federal grants-in-aid 
for agricultural research and instruction 
suggests that federal grants could be safely 
and profitably expanded to aid other kinds 
of research and higher education without 
fear of federal domination. 

Harry J. C 
Columbia University i 


Vann C. Woopwarp. The Strange Career 
of Jim Crow. Pp xi, 155, New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1955. $2.50. 
This little volume by a distinguished his- 

torian at Johns Hopkins University is much 

more important than its lack of bulk would 
indicate. It is an account of the develop- 
ment of racial segregation in the South 
from the time of the withdrawal of federal 

troops in 1877 to the present. p 
At a time when the Sumnerian thesis of 

the near immutability of the mores is com- 

ing under increasing attack from sociolo- 
gists and social psychologists as the result 
of an accumulation of experiments and 
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events, and when the modification of this 
thesis has considerable relevance for the 
area of race relations, Professor Woodward 
adds new perspective to the problem by 
approaching it, so to speak, from the his- 
torical rear. The period between the end 
of Reconstruction and, say, 1900 in South- 
ern life has not been widely investigated 
by scholars, and such an area tends to 
become, in Woodward’s felicitous phrasing, 
a “twilight zone that lies between living 
memory and written history” and thus one 
of the “favorite breeding places of my- 
thology.” The common belief is that Jim 
Crow laws and practices were imposed 
rather quickly by an undivided white 
South soon after self-rule was restored. 
Such a view raises the vision of an un- 
broken and undivided attitude towards Ne- 
groes by the whites of the South which ex- 
tends indefinitely backwards into time and, 
by implication, forward into the future 
While Professor Woodward points out that 
much research remains to be done before 
this era is completely illumined, enough is 
known now to explode this view once and 
for all. 

It may come as a surprise to many to 
learn that Negroes voted in large numbers 
in the South for more than two decades 
after Reconstruction. Or that the great 
majority of the Jim Crow laws were passed 
after 1900. While Professor Woodward in 
no way claims that the last two decades of 
the nineteenth century were a golden age 
of race relations in the South (quite the 
contrary!), he does make it clear that 
there were varying attitudes as to the de- 
gree of subordination appropriate for the 
Negro, and the triumph of the doctrine 
of complete segregation and subordination 
came about only gradually and only after 
considerable controversy among the whites 
themselves. The various economic, politi- 
cal, and social forces which conspired to 
bring about this development are skillfully 
adduced. f 

The career of Jim Crow is brought up 
to date, but the more recent analysis, while 
well done, is familiar ground to contempo- 
rary students of race relations and will be 
of less interest. Mitton M. CORDON 

Haverford College 


€ 
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Pieter GEYL. Debates with Historians. 
The Hague, Netherlands. Martinus Nij- 
hoff, 1955. Guilders 12.40. 


. This is a great, little book containing 
thirteen lectures on the art of writing 
history. 

The rapier thrust of Professor Geyl’s 
professional criticism has long been a fresh 
and stimulating treat to American histo- 
rians. The author plays no favorites un- 
less it be Ranke. Whether dealing with 
Macaulay, Carlyle, Michelet, Randall, or 
Toynbee his scape] cuts clean, separating 
truth from fiction, exposing nonsequiturs, 
ever defending vigorously objective meth- 
ods which should (but never do) charac- 
terize the historian. 

The most vital part of this book, and 
almost half the pages, relates to Geyl’s pri- 
vate war against Arnold Toynbee. It be- 
gan briskly in 1946 and has continued ever 
since. Geyl fights as a gentleman should, 
never hitting beneath the belt, without 
malevolent and petty criticism, but never- 
theless striking heavy blows. 

His major attack may be summed up 
under three heads: Toynbee is unscientific 
and unscholarly since he blueprints in de- 
tail what his conclusion is to be before 
commencing his research; Toynbee is so 
hostile to Western civilization that he dis- 
torts facts to prove his point, and Toyn- 
bee’s religio-prophetic attitude of mind pre- 
vents his being a sound historian. . 

-The first of these approaches to Toynbee 
has already been analyzed by this reviewer 
in his review of The Pattern of the Past 
(Boston, 1949), but the third, Geyl’s lec- 
ture on Toynbee, the Prophet, is new this 
year (1955), and is based on Toynbee’s 
last four volumes recently published. 

These four books contain, according to 
Geyl, “long sustained arguments juggling 
with the events, the crises, the wars, revo- 
lutions, state formations and religious mani- 
festations of all centuries and all races. 
... They prove “absolutely nothing.” 

Geyl then proceeds to rake Toynbee fore 
and aft, accusing him of distortions, of half 
truths twisted out of content, concerning 
trade unions, the Jews, national socialism 
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and so forth, all for the purpose of demon- 
strating a religious interpretation of history 
that defies sound scholarship and rational 
intelligence. “To see,’ writes Geyl, “a 
self-styled historian reducing the whole 
mysterious movements of history to a 
single motif, rejecting whole centuries as 
uninteresting, forcing it into the scheme 
of a presumptuous construction strikes me 
as going against all that history stands for.” 

Toynbee, he continues, “dwells in a world 
of his own imagining where the challenge 
of rational ‘thinking mortals cannot reach 
him.” ‘Therefore Toynbee is no true his- 
torian, a point of view argued by Geyl 


- with no little skill. 


Debates with Historians will be of-in- 
terest to all who wonder what history is, 
and how it should be written. It is heartily 
recommended to all young students pursu- 
ing graduate studies, and no seminar room 
should be without a copy. 

WALTER P. HALL 

Princeton University 


Jacoues DeLreca. The Oppression of 
Protestants in Spain Translated by 
Tom and Dolores Johnson. Pp. xii, 114. 
Boston, Mass.: Beacon Press, 1955. 
$2 00. 


A very brief historical Introduction by 
President Mackay of Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary precedes the largely factual 
narrative of the author. Much of this ma- 
terial has long been available. Spain has 
always been a Roman Catholic country. 
American Catholic journals may interpret 
Spanish Protestantism as a fact, Spanish 
Catholicism interprets it as a threat. Spain 
escaped the Reformation because it already 
enjoyed the privileges the other ‘countries 
of Europe desired. 

“Every baptized person is a Catholic,” 
in Spain in law and fact; elsewhere in 
theory. Such a person, even if he separates 
himself from the Church or is excommuni- 
cated by her, remains subject to her. He 
remains on the rollt There is no column 
in the American Catholic Directory for 
losses except by death. Nothing can re- 
heve any baptized Roman Catholic from 
his obligations to the Church Canon 87 
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of the Codex Juris Canonici settles the 
true interpretation of what it means to be 
a Roman Catholic. Protestants seem un- 
able to understand this! (p. 35). “Spain 
cannot grant the same rights to Proteszants 
as to Catholics .. .” (p. 37). Protestant- 
ism “was born in corruption and was the 
exclusive product to the vulest passions— 
sensuality, pride, and avarice” said a Span- 
ish pamphlet (p. 39). “. . . To become a 
Protestant is nothing else but open apos- 
tasy against the Christian religion .. .” 
(p. 40). 

Spanish Protestantism almost disappeared 
after the Spanish Civil War, but in 1945 
Franco issued the Fuero, the fundamental 
law of the regime, which. in Article 6 
protects religious beliefs and “the private 
practice of worship.” In 1951 the Jesuit 
scholar Don Luis Padrosa, director of the 
Loyola Institute in Barcelona, was con- 
verted to Protestantism, indicating that 
Protestantism was again making an im- 
pression. Mixed marriages are a problem 
even in Spain and burial services as well 
(pp. 75 ff.). Protestant army officers, 
nurses, teachers suffer from numerous dis- 
abilities. All hospitals are under Catholic 
control. 

Roman Catholic journals in France, Eng- 
land, United States, and Denmark have 
protested and condemned acts of Spanish 
Catholics. The weekly Commonweal cori- 
plained that “Cardinal Segura is undoubt- 
edly moved by a Catholic concept of 
Church-State relationship. A Catholic con- 
cept, not the Catholic concept. If it were 
the Catholic concept, then Mr. Blanshard’s 
darkest fears would be justified” (p. 100). 
The Jesuit weekly America stated: “full 
religious liberty should be the normal state 
of affairs in all advanced countries. Re- 
pressive legislation is on the primitive side” 
(p. 101). - 

In 1954 General Franco declared that 
separation of Church and State was incon- 
ceivable, “Will you tell me where, in a 
Catholic society, the temporal ends and 
the spiritual begins’-—precisely so. 

The conclusion asserts that “in spite of 
official declarations by Church and State, 
the Protestants of Spain do not enjoy the 
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toleration that the regime promised them 
in 1945.” 
Conrap HENRY MoEHLMAN 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


Wurm G. McLoucuiin, Jr. Bully Sun- 
day Was His Real Name Pp. max, 
325. Chicago, IH.: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1955. $5 50, 

Had Billy Sunday not been born, Horatio 
Alger might have created him. He was, 
says Dr. McLoughlin, “a living embodi- 
ment of the mythical farm boy who went 
to the city and made good, an orphaned 
bricklayer’s son who rose to fame and 
wealth.” This volume, written by a Brown 
professor of American civilization and po- 
litical science, meticulously traces the saga 
of a figure who, at the turn of this cen- 
tury, symbolized the frantic struggle of 
Protestant fundamentalism against the in- 
vasion of liberalism into the thought and 
mores of the nation. 

The Reverend William A Sunday was 
born in 1862, the son of German immi- 
grants whose name had been Sonntag in 
the old country——hence, the significance of 
the book’s curious title. From a childhood 
plagued with misfortune, Billy first emerged 
as a major league baseball player who set 
two records which stood for many years: 
he rounded ‘the diamond in fourteen sec- 
onds and stole ninety-five bases in one sea- 
son. Meanwhile, he met his future wife, 
“Ma” Sunday, who today continues to 
brandish the sword of the Lord and who 
contributed generously of her memories 
to Dr. McLoughlin’s research. Largely 
through her influence, Billy was “saved,” 
decided upon a religious vocation, and, by 
1896, found himself treking through Iowa 
as a promising evangelist. By his death 
in 1935, Sunday personally had addressed 
over 100,000,000 people and had led a 
million penitent souls down the sawdust 
trail to glory. 

Dr. McLoughlin’s book, unlike most 
previous accounts of Sunday, is neither 
unduly sympathetic nor hostile. It at- 
tempts to recapture the evangelist’s per- 
sonality through graphic portrayals of his 
manner and vivid excerpts from his coarse 
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rhetoric. It also seeks to recount, in an 
impartial way, Sunday’s revival techniques 
and their results, quoting judgments both 
of his friends and foes The breadth and 
scholarship of this study testify to Mc- 
Loughlin’s ability and persistence. Paraded 
before the reader is a galaxy of facts 
and figures: names of Sunday’s influential 
friends in the business and political worlds; 
details of the financial support of his re- 
vivals; his attitudes on political, social, and 
moral problems; bristling quotations dem- 
onstrating his bitterness against an assort- 
ment of enemies; and a host of other as- 
pects of the Sunday phenomenon 

In addition to unfolding another novel 
chapter of American history to wider view, 
Billy Sunday Was Hts Real Name is of 
value to those who would better under- 
stand the current renaissance of revivalism 
in America. Dr. McLoughlin devotes con- 
siderable attention to the way in which 
Sunday adapted to his own day the tech- 
niques developed earlier by Charles G. 
Finney and Dwight L. Moody In 1955 
we are in a position to make further com- 
parisons and contrasts between the efforts 
of these evangelistic patriarchs and those 
present-day heralds of the altar call who 
are preaching the same gospel to adherents 
of the same “old-time religion ” 

RaLtpH L. Roy 
Fund for the Republic 


COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


McKim Marriotr (Ed.). Village India: 
Studies in the Little Community. Pp. 
xviii, 269. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1955. $4.50. 


S. C. Dupe. Indian Vilage. Pp xiv, 248. 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1955. $3.00. 

The first of these two books Is one of a 
series of Comparative Studies of Cultures 
and Civilisations, of which the general edi- 
tors are Robert Redfield and Milton Singer. 
They state in their Foreword that “the pri- 
mary interest that brought about this vol- 
ume is not the effort to understand India 
and her changes It is the effort to un- 
derstand how to seek understanding of 
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_any great civilization and its enormously 


complex changes through anthropological 
studies of villages. The questions asked in 
the seminar that gave rise to this book 
were questions of “method”: “What forms 
of thought for understanding a small com- 
munity are relevant when the community 
is an Indian village? What changes in 
ways to which anthropologists are accus- 
tomed when they work in isolated tribal 
communities are demanded when they work 
in a village that is part of a large society, 
when they study a local culture that is 
part and cause and product of an ancient 
civilization?” (Foreword, p. ix). 

The contributors to this volume, Alan 
R. Beals, Bernard S. Cohn, E. Kathleen 
Gough, Oscar Lewis, David G. Mandel- 
baum, McKim Marriott, M. N. Srinivas, 
and Gitel P. Steed, whose papers deal with 
eight villages in different parts of India, 
have all to a greater or less degree pre- 
sented material pertinent to a considera- 
tion of these questions. In this respect the 
paper of McKim Marriott, entitled “Little 
Communities in an Indigenous Civiliza- 
tion,” is especially valuable. Based on field 
work in a north Indian village, it deals 
specifically with “two related questions of 
method. (1) can such a village be satis- 


__ factorily comprehended and conceived as a 
whole in itself, and (2) can understanding 


of one such village contribute to under- 
standing of the greater culture and society 
in which the village is imbedded”? (p. 
171). Few with experience in India or in 
other areas with a great tradition will, 
doubt the validity of his answers. Draw- 
ing on the data of social organization and 
religion, Marriott concludes that the vil- 
lage cannot be considered as an isolate and 
that “a focus upon the small half-world of 
the village and a perspective upon the uni- 
verse of Indian civilization thus remain 
mutually indispensable for whole under- 
standing, whether of Hinduism or of the 
traditional forms of India’s social struc- 
ture” (p. 218). In conceptualization and 
in the handling of his material his work is 
exemplary Mandelbaum, in a paper on 
“The World and the World View of the 
Kota,” approaches these problems from 
another angle. From an exposition of the 
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world view of the Kota he moves to a 
comparison with other villagers described 
in this volume and considers the possibility 
of determining an Indic world view His 
attempt is not wholly successful, in part 
because, as he pomts out, the concept of 
world view needs refinement, and also be- 
cause the other material does not readily 
lend itself to this use, but his paper is sug- 
gestive and points to possibilities for fu- 
ture work. 

Aside from matters of methodology and 
theory these papers, which all reach a high 
standard of excellence, form a major con- 
tribution to the study of rural India, espe- 
cially as regards social structure and social 
change In this respect, and because the 
author is aware of and specifically refers to 
relations between Shamirpet and the world 
outside, Dube’s book, Jndian Village, might 
be considered as a companion volume. The 
team of investigators from Osmania Uni- 
versity, whose work is here reported, 
studied a village in Hyderabad, an area on 
which little information has so far been 
available. Dube’s aim as stated is decep- 
tively simple, “to give a clear and inti- 
mate picture of some aspects of life in an 
Indian village” (p. 15). He has written 
informatively on social, economic, and 
ritual structure, and his book is especially 
noteworthy for the wealth of material on 
interpersonal relations. 

‘ DoroTHY M. SPENCER 

University of Pennsylvania 


V H. H. Green. The Later Plantagenets: 
A Survey of English History Between 
1307 and 1485. Pp 438. London: Ed- 
ward Arnold, 1955. (Distributed by St 
Martin’s Press, New York ) $4.00 


As Mr. Green points out in his Introduc- 
tion he has undertaken a formidable task 
Compared to the enormous amount of work 
which has been done on’the Norman and 
Angevin periods, the Later Middle Ages in 
England has been gravely neglected. The 
standard surveys of the period are out of 
date, substantial monographs are few, and 
the bulk of recent research appears in ar- 
ticles in learned journals. Mr Green has 
combed through this mass of periodical lit- 
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erature, The student who wants to know 
the most recent views of scholars on the 
innumerable debatable points in the history 
of the period will find most of them in this 
book. He will also find wuminating expo- 
sitions of certain subjects such as the wool 
trade and the wars of the roses. Mr Green 
has produced a guide to recent scholarly 
work in the period for which the historical 
profession should be grateful. 

Unfortunately despite its virtues, Mr. 
Green’s book is most unsatisfactory Ap- 
parently, the author lacks the sense of con- 
tinuity so important in effective historical 
writing. The book is a jumble of vaguely 
connected episodes, Vital events are left 
out and then referred to as if the reader 
knew all about them. There is no men- 
tion of the murder of John the Good, 
Duke of Burgundy. Hence the whole later 
Burgundian policy is left largely unex- 
plained. ‘There are several references to 
Henry VI’s madness, but no mention of its 
beginning and no real discussion of its 
nature. 

Even more serious in a scholarly histori- 
cal work 1s Mr. Green’s carelessness about 
accuracy in detail. The map of France at 
the beginning of the Hundred Years’ War 
shows the Capetian royal domain as it ex- 
isted before the reign of Philip Augustus. 
This is particularly inexcusable as Shep- 
herd’s Historical Atlas has an excellent 
map on this subject. On page 275 Mr 
Green states that “they [the English kings] 
kept the appointments to the offices of 
seneschal, constable, and mayor of Bor- 
deaux in their hands.” Then on page 277- 
78 he tells how the mayor of Bordeaux 
was elected by a group of officials known 
as Jurats. Mr. Green’s failure to notice 
that under the Treaty of Brétigny the re- 
nunciation of the English king’s claim to 
the French crown and the French king’s 
surrender of his suzerainty over Gascony 
were to be simultaneous and never took 
place leads to a number of confused state- 
ments. On page 243, Henry IV is called 
the nephew of Richard IT. On page 172, 
Mr. Green seems to say that the calling of 
the French estates general in 1343 was the 
first time that body had been summoned. 
When a reviewer notes so. many obvious 
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errors, he is inclined to suspect the exist- 
ence of others which he did not detect 
SIDNEY PAINTER 
Johns Hopkins University 


AsA Briccs. Victorian People: A Reas- 
sessment of Persons and Themes, 1851- 
67. Pp. ix, 313. Chicago, Ill.: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1955. $5.00 


Victorian People reminds one of Lytton 
Strachey’s Eminent Victorians. It is bet- 
ter history, yet at the same time inferior 
as a work of art. 

It is better history because more schol- 
arly, more objective, and much fairer in 
its appraisal of the importance and char- 
acter of those Victorians chosen to reflect 
the life and spirit of the Victorian high 
noon. It is a failure as a work of art be- 
cause one is but dimly aware of the forest 
because of the overemphasis on the indi- 
vidual trees. 

Eminent Victorians is a bitterly preju- 
diced book, and occasionally poisonous; 
but one does get an over-all picture, no 
matter how false, of Victorian civilization. 
This is lacking in Victorian People, despite 
the earnest effort of the author to paint 
one. : 

Mr. Briggs has selected his personae with 
discrimination. Samuel Smiles, Trollope, 
Bright, Roebuck, Disraeli, and Hughes, au- 
thor of Tom Brown’s Schooldays, are all 
representative Victorians, and this book is 
replete with interesting facts concerning 
their lives. Possibly the trouble lies here 
-—too many facts! 

In all fairness to the author one should 
acknowledge, for instance, that the de- 
tailed account of Disraeli’s activities at the 
time of the Second Reform Bill could not 
be improved upon, and the same holds 
true of Roebuck in regard to the Crimean 
War. But in both instances objective facts 
dominate the stage. There is no light, no 
shade, no chiaroscuro wherefore two strik- 
ing individuals never emerge as such, both 
smothered in minutiae. Compare Arnold 
of Rugby as described by Strachey with 
the same man described by Mr. Briggs 
Strachey’s portrait is vicious, but one re- 
members it; Mr. Briggs’ painting is blurred, 
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since he includes too many obvious facts 
concerning the English public school. 
Victorian People, though intended for the 
general public, is a professor’s history. It 
bears all the earmarks of the profession: 
exhaustive scholarship, the ploughing up of ` 
new fields of research, delving into the 
post-Parliamentary career of Robert Lowe, 
tracing the late career of Hughes to a 
colony in Tennessee. In other words this 
is a very useful book for teachers of Eag- 
lish history in search of lecture material. 
To catch the color, the warmth, the 
meaning of the eighteen fifties and sixties 
is a literary problem of the first magnitude 
for which there are no simple answers. 


' To this reviewer, however, it seems signifi- 


cant that no poet is included in the list of 
Victorian People. Poets, by definition, are 
excused from dealing with facts, and on 
that account they are frequently the best 
interpreters available for historic recon- 
struction. One wishes that either Tenny- 
son or Browning had been included in Vic- 
torian People. 
WALTER P. HALL 
Princeton University 


Personalities and Power. 
Pp. vii, 157. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1955. $3.00. 


Personalities and Power by a British his- 
torian contains twelve occasional papers of 
uneven length and uneven merit. Chapters 
I-V were prepared as lectures for spe- 
cial occasions on the party system in a 
constitutional monarchy, on King George 
II, and on the representation in Parlia- 
ment. Chapter IX dealing with nine- 
teenth-century European history was also 
prepared as a lecture. Six of the fast 
seven chapters, as well as Chapter IJ, are 
reviews of important books, especially the 
last three dealing with the diplomacy of 
interwar years, Germany, and Hitler. The 
lectures and reviews, as well as the re- 
maining two short chapters, were originally 
published in British periodicals. 

The opening chapter on human nature in 
politics is a good beginning, but it is too 
brief (pp 1-7) to be of much value ex- 
cept showing the author’s dexterity to 
treat the subject from the viewpoint of a 
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psychologist. So is Chapter II on the pro- 
fession of historian. The longest chapter 
in the book is the Romanes Lecture for 
1952 on “Monarchy and the Party Sys- 
tem.” There as well as in the next chap- 
ter (the Academy of Arts Lecture for 1953 
on King George III) the author is at his 
best because he is perfectly at home with 
his subject. Unfortunately this is not the 
case when Sir Lewis writes on nineteenth- 
century European history, still less on Ger- 
many and contemporary events. Here he 
simply lets his emotions and feelings over- 
shadow his judgment and learning. For in- 
stance, his statement that the Upper Sile- 
sian plebiscite of 1935 “should never have 
been held” (p. 116) makes little sense. 
There is even less sense in thinking that 
latent German nationalism is as dangerous 
to the West today: as is Russian Bolshe- 
vism (p. 127). In this and in other con- 
nections Sir Lewis pursues his vendetta 
not only against the Nazis, dead or alive, 
but also against all Germans with patho- 
logical intensity. And this is regrettable, 
because one would have presumed that this 
friend of Churchill, a Fellow of the Brit- 
ish Academy and recently knighted. could, 
under the mellowing weight of honors, ac- 
quire some sense of humility and learn to 
restrain his feelings when passing judg- 
ment on a whole nation or nations. Inci- 
dentally, the publisher’s statement (on the 
wrapper) that the author’s pieces of his- 
torical illumination “can stand comparison 
with the essays of Macaulay, Ranke, and 
Sorel” is as wide of the mark as are some 
of the assertions of Sir Lewis Namier. 
A. O SARKISSIAN 
Library of Congress 


SLAVIC COUNTRIES 


Jozo Tomasevica Peasants, Politics, and 
Economic Change in Yugoslavia. Pp. 
xii, 743. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Uni- 

- versity Press; London: Oxford Univer-~ 
sity Press, 1955. $7.50. 

This is an account of the history of 
Croatian, Serbian, and Slovene agriculture 
from the Middle Ages up to 1938. The ac- 
count is based mainly on secondary sources 
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and most of these are by native South Slav 
writers. The author discusses first the 
feudal systems, then the political and eco- 
nomic changes connected with the downfall 
of feudalism in these lands. In the second 
part of his work the author treats the for- 
mation of pre-World War II Yugoslavia. 
The major part of this work is Part III in 
which the author gives a detailed account 
of the problems of agriculture in the pe- 
riod between the two world wars, but stops 
short of the important political and eco- 
nomic changes in 1939 when an autono- 
mous Croatia was formed within the frame- 
work of prewar Yugoslavia. This leaves a 
serious gap in the study. In the period 
1918-38 the author discusses peasants as a 
political force, resources of agriculture, and 
agricultural overpopulation. Then he gives 
an account of the agrarian reform, the 
structure of the farms, the state measures 
to safeguard the land, and the problems of 
output of agricultural goods. He has also - 
chapters on agricultural credit, agricul- 
tural taxation, agricultural market, and 
health in rural areas. 

As long as the author limits himself to 
economic questions of production, distribu- 
tion, taxation, and market, he assembles a 
great amount of data from a variety of 
sources which are otherwise unavailable to 
the American reader. These data, for in- 
stance, give a rather objective picture of 
the agrarian problems of Yugoslavia be- 
tween the two world wars. But, as soon 
as the author attempts to give a sociologi- 
cal and anthropological interpretation of 
peasants and their culture, he is at a loss 
because of his lack of training in these 
fields. Like a number of other South Slav 
writers, he has been influenced by the ideas 
of Slavophilism and Pan-Slavism. This has 
affected both the selection and the inter- 
pretation of his sources; it has, for in- 
stance, weighed in his evaluation of the 
effects of Turkish feudalism on the South 
Slavs The author tends to ascribe some 
of the less attractive qualities of these peo- 
ple “to a general regression in the eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural life” caused by 
the Turkish rule of these lands (p. 193). 
Likewise, his ethnocentrism and lack of 
sociological and anthropological data and 
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concepts lead him to view all South Slavs 
as belonging to basically one culture (p 
248), thus disregarding autochthonous cul- 
tural differences in the family structure 
and interpersonal relations as well as in 
the community structure and community 
relationships. For instance, he denies the 
existence of basic cultural, social, and psy- 
chological differences between the migra- 
tory sheep-raisers in the Dinaric mountain 
range and the sedentary tillers of the soil 
in the Pannonian plains. Also; the author 
disregards the influences of religious dif- 
ferences between Roman Catholicism, East- 
ern Orthodoxy, and Islam as well as differ- 
ential urban influences on these peasant 
peoples that have been for centuries lo- 
cated at a crossroad of cultures and civili- 
zations. But when the author is free of 
such biases and avoids interpretation, he 
brings valuable data which can be used, 
to a certain extent, as a background for 
the understanding of some of the eco- 
nomic problems of contemporary Commu- 
nist Yugoslavia. The author does not in- 
dicate how the Communist party in its un- 
derground activities took advantage of the 
economic difficulties of former Yugoslav 
regimes when planning to seize power. 
The documentary sources concerning these 
activities of the Communist party of Yugo- 
slavia in the period between the two world 
wars have been available now for a num- 
berf years because they were published 
in the - official party publications, particu- 
larly in the eight volumes of the Jstorisks 
Arhiv (Belgrade, 1949-51 ) 
D. A. Tomasic 
Indiana University 


WESTERN CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


Cart E. Scuorske. German Social De- 
mocracy 1905-1917: The Development 
of the Great Schism. Pp. xii, 358. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1955. $5.50. 


The Social Democratic Party of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Western Germany, form- 
ing the left wing opposition bloc in the 
` Bundestag, boasts a history of greater con- 
tinuity than that of any other German 
party. Its tradition dates back as far as 
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to the decade preceding the foundation of 
the new German Reich in 1870, the time. 
when August Bebel and Wilhelm Lieb- 
knecht had been laying the basis of a so- 
clalist labor party. However, this tradi- 
tion is disrupted by a breach of fateful sig- 
nificance. The German Social Democrats 
today are stanch defenders of democratic 
liberties and parhamentary procedures, in 
their relationship to the emsting state they 
are anything but revolutionists, and none 
could be more bitterly opposed to commu- 
nism than they Yet the Communist party 
as well as its predecessor under the Weimar 
Republic, the Independent Socialist party, 
can claim to be an offshoot of that very 
same tradition, split off during World War 
I, on the eve of Germany’s defeat. The 
overt schism, brought about by the dis- 
integration of German society under the 
threat of military disaster, made evident a 
cleavage as old as the German socialist 
movement itself, an element of growing 
dissent throughout its history and, in point 
of fact, one of the chief determining fac- 
tors in its ideological and institutional 
development. _ Professor Schorske, in his 
competent and valuable book, relates, stage 
by stage, the progress and the varying 
manifestations of the tension which broke 
into open conflict in 1917. His emphasis 
is on the institutional and political history 
rather than on ideas. But also the de- 
velopment of doctrine is sketched in with 
a sure grasp of the essential. The author, 
laboring in a field ploughed up by nu- 
merous research workers before him, does 
not aim at originality, and his account, on 
almost every point, confirms, and at the 
same time refines. a familiar story. It is 
the story of a revolutionary party in a, 
by and large, progressive society. In or- 
der to survive as a party it must embrace 
the cause of democratic progress, thereby 
adapting itself to the existing society and, 
by the same token, jeopardizing its revolu- 
tionary pathos. Then, in order to keep 
alive the idea of revolution, mtegral part 
in this case of the Marxian heritage, it 
must renew its appeal to the restive masses 
by relentless hostility to the powers that 
be. ‘In the long run the two requirements 
will prove incompatible with each other. 
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The virtues of the reformist or revisionist 
wing will consist in a combination of high- 
minded idealism with moderation, demo- 
cratic tolerance, and a willingness to take 
into account also those facts and develop- 
ments which are at variance with the pre- 
dictions of Marx, the prophet of revolution. 
Eduard Bernstein, the great theorist of re- 
visionism, stands out as an exemplar of 
these accomplishments. Again, on the 
revolutionary wing, distinction is attained 
by that single-minded devotion to the fu- 
ture of mankind, even to the pomt of 
fanaticism, which gave Rosa Luxemburg 
her heroic stature. The author, who has 
no axe to grind, is able to pay an equally 
well-balanced tribute to both socialist pru- 
dence and socialist heroism. 
HELMUT KUHN 
University of Munich 
Germany 
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Henry C. WALLICH. Masnsprings of the 
German Revival. Pp xi, 401. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1955. $4 50. 


` In 1945 Germany was a defeated, broken 
country, her cities in ruins, and her people 
stunned and bewildered. Just a decade 
' later the West German economy has at- 
tained a recovery almost without parallel 
in history There has been a rapid ex- 
pansion of production and exports since 
1948. Ina recent article in The New York 
Times, Melvin Lasky reports that the Ger- 


man Volkswagen is beginning to conquer ` 


the small-car market throughout the world, 
and that the Germans are setting up com- 
plete assembly plants for the car in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Unemployment has 
been reduced; Germany’s currency reserves 
are almost equal to those of Great Britain; 
her public finances, showing surpluses de- 
spite tax reductions, are the envy of Eu- 
rope. i 

Other observers have explained this re- 
markable phenomenon as mainly due to 
American favoritism towards Germany, 
which has received from the United States 
more than four billion dollars as a gift on 
the mere promise of remilitarization. In 
this first-rate book, Henry C Wallich, pro- 
fessor of economics at Yale University, 
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grants the importance of effective Ameri- 
can aid and German hard work, but he 
points out that other countries have also 
worked hard and received aid with far less 
spectacular results. Professor Wallich be- 
lieves that the recovery of West Germany 
is a classic case of the free-market economy 
operating successfully with a limited num- 
ber of strategically selected controls, and 
greatly helped by political and economic 
events outside its borders. Putting ıt sım- 
ply, Germany “has done the right things 
and has had the good luck to do them at 
the right time.” 

In his superbly organized book Professor 
Wallich turns his attention to the facts of 
Germany’s comeback in production and in- 
come, her monetary and fiscal policies, the 
free market policy, investment, industrial 
structure, population and refugees, labor’s 
performance, the political bases of revival, 
the econamic consequences of the German 
mentality, and Allied aid and occupation. 

West Germany, says the author, has been 
far from a laissez-faire paradise: every- 
thing has been planned and managed by 
the Government—and from the standpoint 
of the employer and capitalist. Professor 
Wallich 1s convinced that few West Ger- 
many leaders want reunification, despite 
their political speeches, at least not at the 
present time. Agricultural East Germany 
had to be supported before the split by 
high tariffs on food, thereby increasing the 
cost of manufacture in the West. Today 
the West can buy more cheaply in the 
world’s markets. Unification at this time 
would bring redundant economic capacity. 

In her recent bestseler, A Train of 
Powder, Rebecca West attributed the cur- 
rent beaver-like activity of the Germans to 
their desperate search to forget the past 
and sublimate their guilt feelings by a 
highly neurotic concern with work, work, 
and more work. Professor Wallich, too, 
expresses concern that since the war the 
Germans have paid attention to little but 
economic pursuits—politics and culture 
have received only marginal attention. He 
wams that for a nation of Germany’s tra- 
dition this state of affairs is disquieting. 
“The present political and cultural vacuum 
in Germany compels one to speculate what 
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might fill it. None of the possibilities men- 
tioned seems very likely [resurgence of 
Nazism; defectson from the West; a deal 
with Russia; a new man on horseback]. 
Yet the existing condition appears unstable 
and in danger of being displaced by some 
new enthusiasm. God help Germany and 
the world if it is again the wrong one” (p. 
21). To this shrewd observation one can 
only utter a fervent “Amen!” 

This is a good, strong, solid book with 
lots of backbone, useful not only to the 
professional economist and historian but 
also to the general public. It is must 
reading for every American for whom this 
question is literally a matter of life and 
death: will Germany maintain a stable de- 
mocracy and will she anchor herself firmly 
on the side of the West? 

Lours L. SNYDER 

City College of New York 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


Cuunc-Li Cuanc. The Chinese Gentry: 
Studies on ther Role in Nineteenth- 
Century Chinese Society. Pp. xi, 250. 
Seattle: University of Washington Press, 
1955. $5.75. 


At last! Professor Chang has made a 
fine beginning by taking the subject of the 
Chinese gentry out of the category of 
“weather problems.” He and his col- 
leagues have begun to do something about 
it in a difficult but essential way They 
have gone carefully to the voluminous Chi- 
nese texts and begun to mine them of their 
vast resources which have hardly been 
touched in terms of modern social science 
research. This volume represents their be- 
ginning. Professor Franz Michael in a fine 
introduction to the book tells us of its 
background and of its supplements to 
come. It is difficult for Western scholars 
who have not had to grapple with texts in 
Chinese, Japanese, and similar languages 
to appreciate the problems that they pose, 
but a few moments talk with scholars in 
these fields is enough to convince almost 
anyone that there exists in these texts a 
mass of first-rate resources on the past 
that can be matched in no other area of the 
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world. One need not dwell on the fact 
that, although these resources have existed 
for centuries and the areas concerned have 
been of vital importance to Westerners for 
decades, at the very least, their use for 
modern purposes has only recently ceased 
to be both sporadic and rare. 

Professor Chang has not essayed any 
particular analytic treatment of the rich 
material he has presented. He has con- 
tented himself with going to the texts and 
extracting as thoroughly as he could ma- 
terials on the number, distribution, differ- 
entiation, and origins of the gentry during 
the Ch’ng Dynasty. He points out wisely 
that much of what these matenals indicate 
probably holds relatively well for other pe- 
riods of Chinese history, but he ties these 
matters down rather neatly for his chosen 
period at least He presents detailed fig- 
ures on most of his topics, but he makes it 
quite clear that he is well aware that these 
figures are not to be mistaken for statistics 
which satisfy the most rigorous demands 
of proper statistical procedures. He does 
feel that they are the best that can be 
done with the texts as they are, and he pre- 
sents his arguments explicitly as to why he 
feels that the inescapable inelegance of 
these figures from the modern statistical 
point of view are not likely to threaten his 
uses of them very seriously. A careful 
considerate man could hardly be asked to 
do more. 

Professor Chang has inaugurated a great 
service to those concerned with the study 
of Chinese society. He has also made a 
considerable contribution to those inter- 
ested in more general problems such as 
those concerning elite groups, bureaucracy, 
and so forth. His and simular contribu- 
tions will make many analytical ventures 
possible that might otherwise never get 
beyond the speculative level. - 

Far Eastern specialists will also bless the 
publishers for a bibliography and glossary 
that give the Chinese characters for the 
titles and terms used in the text. Exi- 
gencies of publishing costs have in the past 
forced all too much penny-wise, pound- 
foolish publication in these respects. 

Marion J. Levy, Jr. 

Prea Umversity 
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RicHARD L WALKER China Under Com- 
munism: The First Five Years. Pp. xv, 
403. New Haven, Conn : Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1955. $4.50. 


Since its conquest of power, the Com- 
munist government in China has carried 
through a revolution that has affected 
every aspect of Chinese life. In his study 
of the first five years of Chinese commu- 
nism, Richard Walker has described the 
measures which the Communists employed 
to change the whole structure of Chinese 
society. Walker’s book reveals the whole 
scope of this most ruthless form of to- 
talitarlanism and is one of the best de- 
tailed studies yet made of the Chinese 
Communist regime. The wide use of Com- 
munist sources greatly enhances the au- 
thenticity of this book’s conclusions. 

Into their first five years of rule the 
Communists have packed a series of drives 
which Walker describes and analyzes. He 
characterizes each of the five years accord- 
ing to the shift in emphasis of the Com- 
munist measures the “Flush of Victory” 
is followed by the “Year of Violence,” the 
“Year of Regimentation,” the “Year of 


Retrenchment,” and the “Year of De-~ 


cision.” After a survey of the moves of 
these years, Walker discusses separately 
the various methods which the Communists 
have used and their effect on different 
groups in Chinese society and on the re- 
lations between China and the outside 
world. He describes in a carefully docu- 
mented way the effects of the Communist 
measures of psychological control, the fear- 
ful tools of psychological mass coercion, 
and the establishment of a “dread prison 
for the mind.” He discusses circumstan- 
tially the whole “dehumanization of Chi- 
nese civilization” that has been accom- 
plished; the destruction of the privacy of 
home and family, the condemnation of 
mercy and compassion as concepts of bour- 
geois society, and the destruction of in- 
dividual thinking. He carefully analyzes 
the technique of the drives or movements 
aimed at stirring up hatred and destroying 
whole social groups. He outlines the meas- 
ures of economic control and the problems 
faced by the Communist economy to push 
an industrial revolution fast enough “to 
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defeat the Malthusian counter-revolution.” 
(Most recently Communist China has been 
the first Communist country that has shown 
an interest in the “bourgeois” ideas of birth 
control.) 

Walker discusses the effects of these 
Communist measures on the peasants, the 
workers, and the intellectuals. He demon- 
strates the falseness of the Communist 
claims about the high incidence of land- 
lordism in China, claims which were con- 
tradicted by the statistics of the Commu- 
nist land distribution drives themselves. 
This legend of landlordism was the only 
remaining argument in the Communist fic- 
tion of “feudal China,” a fiction which is 
necessary to maintain the applicability to 
Chinese conditions of the Communist doc- 
trine of the scientific interpretation of hu- 
man history. In practice, the burden .of 
the peasants is believed to be higher today 
than in former years - The pressure on the 
workers for higher production has increased 
with the use of piecework pay, of “labor 
heroes,” and labor courts. But the worst 
aspects of Communist policy can be found 
in the establishment of totalitanan ortho- 
doxy which has forced the Chinese intel- 
Tectual to an abject surrender of his free- 
dom of thinking. 

Finally, Walker analyzes the position of 
China within the framework of the Com- 
munist world and the bitter Communist at- 
tack against the United States. In conclu- 
sion the author gives his own views on the 
United States stand and stresses the im- 
portance of aiding “in creating alternatives 
which the people will choose instead of 
communism.” 

FRANZ MICHAEL 

University of Washington 


GEORGE PADMORE. The Gold Coast Revo- 
lution: The Struggle of an African Peo- 


ple from Slavery to Freedom Pp. vii, 
272. London: Denis Dobson, 1953. 
12s. 6d. 


A West Indian whose grandfather was a 
slave, George Padmore has made himself 
an aggressive and doctrinaire protagonist 
of the peoples of Africa now engaged in 
liberating themselves from European con- 
trol. To an already fairly long list of 
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books attacking colonialism and imperial- 
ism, he now adds this study of recent con- 
stitutional developments ın the Gold Coast 
Although he goes far back mto a dimly 
known past for background, he concerns 
himself primarily with events in the Gold 
Coast since 1945, 

His pleasure in telling this story is ob- 
vious, for he is an enthusiastic and un- 
critical admirer of Kwame Nkrumah, the 
African Prime Minister of the Gold Coast, 
and of the Convention People’s Party 
(CPP), to which under Nkrumah’s leader- 
ship should go much of the credit for the 
steps made toward self-government since 
1945. His enthusiasm for the present gov- 
ernment of the Gold Coast causes him to 
write as a warm partisan with little good to 
say for the political opposition to Nkrumah 
and the CPP. Critema of praise and con- 
demnation are expressed in the Marxist vo- 
cabulary. While much of his criticism of 
the British is shared by less passionate 
writers on colonialism, the latter, quite 
properly, give the British more credit than 
Padmore does for the large measure of 
autonomy the Gold Coast now has. Haste 
in the preparation of the book reveals its 
carelessness in several ways. The reader 
is given references to only about one-third 
of the many long quotations going into the 
body of the text; the page references given 
on page 213 are not accurate; and H. A. 
Wiescbhoff’s name is misspelled every time 
it is mentioned, 

These shortcomings do not deprive the 
book of value. On the contrary, it should 
be read by all persons interested in finding 
out if Africans can govern themselves be- 
cause of the revolutionary significance for 
all Africa of the successful outcome of 
this great political experiment on the Gold 
Coast. The book shows the formidable 
tasks facing the new government in every 
field——constitutional, economic, educational, 
technical, political, regional. Two chap- 
ters dealing with economic resources and 
industrial development suggest that eco- 
nomic planning and governmental controls 
on a large scale must take place before 
solid economic foundations are there to 
support the new state, which has hopes of 
becoming a dominion in the Commonwealth. 
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One chapter is devoted to Ewe nationalism, 
a complex problem of many headaches for 
the Gold Coast, the British, the French, 
and the United Nations. New and serious 
problems have developed since Padmore 
finished his book in 1953—the expulsion of 
Communists from the CPP for their ac- 
tivity in labor unions, charges of corrup- 
tion against Cabinet members and even 
against Nkrumah, intensified activities of 
the political opposition, and the demand 
for a federal form of government. For an 
understanding of these problems Padmore 
supplies essential background, if not a com- 
plete one. 
Harry R. RUDIN 
Yale University 


Pune D. Curtin. Two Jamaicas: The 
Role of Ideas in a Tropical Colony, 


1830-1865 Pp. xu, 270. Cambridge, 
Mass.” Harvard University Press, 1955 
$4 75. ` 


The West Indian islands, which had 
played a significant role in the economies 
and rivalries of European powers before 
1800, underwent thereafter a serious de- 
cline. As a result, historians bave paid 
scant attention to the colonies in deteriora- 
tion. Curtin’s scholarly study is more than 
a history of the doleful days of Jamaica: 
it is also an analysis of the interplay of 
ideas between England and the planters, 
of the entire social scene in a plantation 
colony, and of the crisis resulting from the 
emancipation of slaves. 

As his subtitle indicates, Curtin is par- 
tıcularly interested in ideas. Although the 
Jamaican planters were English in culture 
and education, they nevertheless had the 
prepossessions of local tradition. Ideas 
could not readily be transported across the 
seas and applied to the colony: some were 
resisted, some transformed, many ignored. 
Humanitarianism caused a necessary re- 
adjustment of life, since it resulted in laws 
to be obeyed, but the idea itself took no 
root in Jamaica. In the whole interplay, 
Curtin shows the validity of the Herskovits 
idea of “culture focus’—that each people 
has a “prevailing interest” in one aspect of 
life. Unless the colonial power is fully 
aware of this focus, it cannot count uy 
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the aceptance of its theories, its practi- 
cal proposals, nor any “desirable” aspect of 
its culture. The unpredictability of the co- 
lonial attitude toward contemporary eco- 
nomic, political, moral, and religious ideas 
in the home country gives significance to 
this case-study at the present moment of 
colonial crisis ın Africa and Asia. : 

At emancipation, the Jamaican planters 
refused to accept the ideas of the Colonial 
Office, and yet they could devise no work- 
able alternative system of their own. Ex- 
slaves became independent settlers follow- 
ing their own interests, and so there were 
two economies and two Jamaicas Self- 
government failed, and the planters re- 
linquished complete control of the colony 
to London. 

The first half of the book, concerned 
with Jamaica on the eve of the revolution 
caused by emancipation, is absorbingly in- 
teresting; the second half, an account of 
the resultant two Jamaicas, stops abruptly 
with the failure of self-government. The 
reader needs a postscript to inform him of 
England’s attempted solution of problems 
that had proved too difficult for Jamaicans. 
The one outline map is neither detailed nor 
conveniently located; much useful inforrda- 
tion is hidden in notes following the text. 
These minor defects are insignificant, how- 
ever, in a book that is not only a contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the Caribbean 
and of colonial life and policy, but also a 
relevant comment upon the effect of Eu- 
ropean ideas in the modern colonial world 

James G. LEYBURN 

Washington and Lee University 


Jonn and Mavis Bresanz. The People of 
Panama. Pp. xi, 418. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1955 $5 50 
From the advent of the Panama Rail- 

road builders in 1850, through the dramatic 

though frustrated years of Ferdinand de 

Lesseps’ effort to thrust a canal across the 

waist of the Americas, to the completion 

of the Panama Canal by the United States 

Government, a vast number of workers of 

many nationalities, cultures, and colors 


were drawn to the Isthmus at Panama ° 


These and their numerous descendants and 
s..''Q8sors have added a blend of varied 
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hues to the Panamanians and indigenous 
Indians, themselves of diverse extractions 
and origins. In the Canal Zone and the 
adjacent urban centers of Colon and 
Panama City are to be found an extra- 
ordinary mixture of white and dark skinned - 
peoples: French, Spanish, Greek, Chinese, 
Hindu, Jamaican and Barbadoan, as well 
as Americans and Panamanians of many 
classes and stations. 

Through this mixture run complex lines 
of class and economic privileges, some 
based on national affiliation, some on so- 
cial caste, others on color or racial extrac- 
tion, and still others upon the type and 
locale of employment and residence These 
lines of demarcation are directly related 
to pay rates, housing conditions, purchase 
privileges, medical and educational oppor- - 
tunities, and general public status. 

The Canal Zone and Republic of Panama 
as a whole comprise a sociological cosmos 
affording many unusual insights into social 
structure, human behavior, and attitude 
patterns. It is into this complex pattern 
that the Biesahzs have directed their in- 
quiry. Their volume adds a fresh approach 
to the fascinating history of the Isthmian 
region; a new dimension to the under- 
standing of the politics and problems of a 
sister Republic and our relations with it 
The Peoples of Panama isa serious, but 
thoroughly readable, sociological study of 
the peoples who live and labor together 
within the Isthmus. It is primarily con- 
cerned with the life conditions, problems 
and attitudes of four groups: the indus- 
trious Panamanian peasants, the pleasure- 
loving politically acute urban Panamanians, 
the various groups of Americans living in 
and out of the Zone, and the large num- 
bers of segregated West Indians and their 
descendants whose position poses serious 
tests for American ideals and democratic 
principles. 

No words are minced in criticizing the 
effects of long-continued policies that have 
marked off one group from another. But 
taken as a whole the treatment is a con- 
structive one recognizing the difficulties and 
limitations that exist and praising United 
States and Panamanian authorities where 
statesmanship and constructive effort have 
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been shown. The authors believe that 
implementation of the new treaty with 
Panama and the alteration in educational 
policy for the Zone will provide vital tests 
for better relations between the two Re- 
publics and for a better orientation and 
happier future for the colored employees 
of West Indian descent. 

The book is the result of nine years 
study. During this time the senior author 
spent one year as United States visiting 
professor of sociology at the University of 
Panama. 

NORMAN J. PADELFORD 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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